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To the Right HonovRABLE 
| 7 
My LoRD, 

SHOULD mot have dared to 
approach Your Lordſhip with a 
leſs Poet in my Hand than SHAKE= 
SPEAR ; the dead Ornament of 
the Engliſh Nation, being the 
moſt proper Preſent to its Living 

$. Glory. He, My Lonn, has ſhared the Fate 

common to every great Genius, receiving very ill 

Returns for all his Beauties and Benefits; in amends 

for which, my preſent Endeavour is to wipe off” 


the Duſt of Age, Error and Ignorance, and ſcreen 


his valuable Remains under Your Lordſhip's Pro- 
tet ion. 


YOU KR Lordjhip rowing his Excellencies, 
can happily compare them with the Antients, and 
have thereby a peculiar Right to this Offer- 


ing. That Nurſe of Arts and Sciences, that 
Builder and Neuner of Mankind, (with what 
T * | 50S — os A ; Pride 


"« The DEDICATION. 


Pride I ſay our common Mother, ETON) has % 
furniſhed Tou with a true Taſte of Letters; ſo 


that tho SHAKESPEAR might fear Tow, as a 


Judge, yet he now prides himſelf in courting Jos, 


As a Patron. 


IN Tour Travels, Your Name, the beſt Har- 
binger, prepared for You at every Court a Recep- 
tion ſuitable to the Son of Mr. WALPOLE. Tow * 
was then the Repreſentative of the Engliſh Ge- 
nius Abroad, diſplaying that Probity, Integrity, 5 
and Openneſs of Soul, that diſtinguiſhes this Na- 
tion from all others. | j 


IN the Situation You are now in, My LoRD, 
You have nothing to do but to imitate the Great 
Pattern before Ton, to the Foy of Your Friends, © 
and the Diſappointment not of Tours, ſo much as 
of Pur Country's Enemies. Jon have the nobleſt | 
Incentives For it is with Dou as with noung | 
Aſcanius, 
Te pater EN EAS & Avunculus excitat * 

Hero. | 4 


Tam 
My Lon p, 
Your Lordſhi p's moſt obedient 
humble Servant, 


G. SEWELIL. | 
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PREFACE. 


en of Learning and Leiſure have uſually buſied 


themſelvesin reprinting the Works of the cele- 
| brated ancient Authors in the Greek and Latin 
Languages: By which means it happens, that of many of 
theſe we have more than we need, and Numbers of no Uſe 
at all; the Editors being ſo very inconſiderable, as to drive 
Gentlemen of Taſte back to the earlieſt Impreſſions of 
Books, where the genuine Senſe appears in a truer Light 
than in the idle Comments ot our modern Publiſhers. Firſt 
Editions are rarely to be ſeen, but like Jewels in the Cabi- 
nets of the richly Curious; and many new ones bear little 
Value, either from their Commonneſs, or Coarſeneſs. 
What then has been done by the really Learned to the dead 
Languages, by treading backwards into the Paths ot Anti- 
quity, and reviving and correcting good old Authors, we 
in Juſtice owe to our own great Writers, both in Proſe, 
and Poetry. They are in ſome degree our Claſſics; on their 
Foundation we muſt build, as the Formers and Refiners of 
our Language, | 
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Ix reforming old Palaces, we find that Time and Care- 
leſneſs have kept equal Pace in ſpreading Ruin; and foi t 
fares with Authors, who carry with the Ruſt of Antiquity, 
the Blemiſhes of Neglect and ill Ulage. Of this, Snakk- 
SPEAR is a very remarkable Inſtance, who has been handed 
down from Age to Age very incorrect, his Errors increa- 
ſing by Time, and being almoſt conſtantly republiſh'd to 
his Diſgrace. Whatever were the Faults of this great 
Poet, the Printers have been hitherto as careful to multiply 
them, as if they had been real Beauties; thinking perhaps 
with the Indians that the disfiguring a good Face with Scars 
of artificial Brutes, had improv'd the Form and Dignity of 
the Perſon. A fine Writer thus treated looks like Deipho- 
bus among the Shades, ſo maim'd by his pretended Friend, 
that the good Æneas hardly knew him again; and with 

him we may cry out, 


Quis tam crudeles optavit ſumere Paenas ? 


The Anſwer is eaſy, the Tribe of Editors, Correctors, and 


Printers, who have uſually as little Pity for a Helen, as ſhe 
had for her Husband. 


TukEsE Abominationsof the Preſs, with ſeveral others, - 


we ſhall no doubt find remov'd in the new Edition of his 
Plays. When a Genius ot ſimilar Fire and Fancy, temper'd 
with a learned Patience, ſits down to conſider what SnAkE- 
SPEAR Would Think; as well as what he could Write, we ma 


then expect to ice his Works anſwer our Idea of the 
Man. 


Far beit from any Hopes of mine, that this Edition of 
his Poems ſhould equal his curious Correctneſs: a leſs faul- 
ty one than the former is all the Reader is to expect. A 
ſhort Hiſtory, and ſome tew occaſional Remarks will be 
added, to give Light to ſome Paſſages, as well of the Au- 
thor, as of Mr. Gidon. | | 
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thing being ſo apt to raiſe and elevate the Soul to a pitch of 
Poetry, as the Paſſion of Love. We find, to wander no 


tarther, that Spenſer, Cowley, and many others paid their 
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Tuis Gentleman republiſh'd theſe Poems from an old 


Impreſſion, in the Year 1710. at the ſame time with Mr. 
*Rowe's Publication of his Pays. He uſes many Arguments 
"to prove them genuine, but the belt is the Style, Spirit, 
and Fancy of SHAKESPEAR, which are not to be miſtaken 
Þy any tolerable Judge in theſe Matters. Venus and Adonis, 
Harquin and Lucrece, are out of Diſpute, they being put 
2o the Preſs. and dedicated by the Author himſelt tothe 
Earl of Southampton his great Patron. So that Mr. Rowe 
3s evidently miſtaken when he ſays, That hi: Venus and 
Adonis was the only Piece of Poetry he publiſh'd himſelf; there 
being the ſame Authority for his Tarquin and Lucrece, as 
tor the other. . 


Le we allow the reſt of theſe Poems to be genuine (as 1 


think Mr. Gildon hasprov'd them) the Occaſional ones w:11 
appear to be the firſt of his Works. A young Muſe mutt 


have a Miſtreſs to play off the beginnings of Fancy, no- 


Firſt-truits of Poetry to a real, or an imaginary Lady. Up- 


gon this occaſion 1 conjecture, that SHAKESPEAR took fire 
Jon reading our admirable Spenſer, who went but juſt be- 
fore him in the Line of Lite, and was in all probability the 


Poet moſt in Vogue at that time. To makethis Argu- 


ment the ſtronger, Spenſer is taken notice ot in one of theſe 


little Pieces as a Favourite of our Author's. He alludes 


certainly to the Fairy Queen, when he mentions his Deep 
Conceit; that Poem being entirely Allegorical. It has been 
remark d. that more Poets have ſprung from Spenſer than 
all our other Engliſh Writers; to which let me add an Ob- 
ſer vation of the late Dr. Garth, That moſt ot our late ones 
have been ſpoil'd by too early an Admiration ot Milton. Be 
it to Spenſer then that we owe SHAKESPEAR! 


The Faireſt Scyon of the Faireſt Tree. 
A 3 
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In Metaphor, Allufion, Deſcription, and all the ſtrongeſt? 
and higheſt Colourings of Poetry, they both are certainly { 
without Equals. Spenſer indeed trod more in the Paths of 
Learning, borrow'd, improy'd, and heighten'd all he imi- t 
tated: But SHAKESPEAR'S Field is Nature, and there he un- 
doubtedly triumphs withouta Rival. His Imagination is 
a per petual Fountain of Delight, and all drawn from the 8 
ſame Source: even his Wildneſſes are the Wildneſles of 7 
Nature. So that Milton ſeems to have hit his Character 

( 

| 


2 


beſt, when he ſays, | 


| ——Shakeſpear, Fancy's ſweeteſt Child, 
| Marbles his native — wild. 


| | The Child of Fancy, with the additional Epithet of ſweeteſt, 
1 is an Expreſſion perfectly fine, becoming both the Praiſer, 


| 1 and the Praiſed, and exactly after the manner of the an- 
| tient Poets, 2 ; 


AN p yet I cannot place his Learning ſo low as other? 
have done, there being evident Marks thro' all his Writing: 
of his Knowledgein the Latin Language, and the Roman 
1 Hiſtory. The Tranſlation ot Ovid's two Epiſtles, Pari 
1 to Helen, and her Anſwer, gives a ſufficient Proof of his 
| Acquaintance with that Poet. Nor are theſe Letters ſo 
1 very eaſy tor a common Tranſlator : For there is a good 
deal of the Heathen Mythology and Poetical Fictions, o 
. | which SHAKESPEAR miſſes none, but is ever faithful to the 
| Original. How they. may be receiv'd in theſe Days - 

| flowing Vertification I know not; but I have a Tranſlz- | 


tion of the Metamorphoſes of the fame Age, far inferior te 
theſe Epiſtles, * 


B x to return to Mr. Gildon, the Republiſher of theſ: 7 

Poems. He has prefix d to them an Eſſay on the Riſe and 

Progreſs of the Stage, and added Remarks on all his Plays 

in order to let the Reader into the Beauties, and Defects o 

5 SHAKESPEAR. As to the Eſſay, tho' there have been man) 

Things wrote in a looſe unconnected manner on the _ | 
ok ub. 
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Subject, yet I have ſeen nothing in our Tongue ſo regular, 
ſo fully explanatory, or fo well ſupported by Inſtances 
from the antient Tragic Poets. One may fately ſay, that 
this was the Study of his whole Life, the darling and over- 
* ruling Paſſion of his Soul, which work'd off, and ſhew'd 
Z itſelt on all Occaſions both in Diſcourſe and Compolition. 
# Sophocles and Euripides were his Idols, whom he look'd 
upon with a fort of religious Veneration, and took a Pride 
in making Converts to his Opinion, by diſplaying their 
hidden Gloriesto the reſt of Mankind. This intimate Ac- 
7 quaintance with theſe great Originals, made him an excel- 
2 lent Judge ot what deviated from their Standard. Great 


modern Names and Authorities were never his Guides, 
but a Conformity to the juſt Rules of rhe beſt antient Cri- 
tics, and the firſt Writers. For this Reaſon the Reader 
will find him in the Courſe of the Remarks, bearing very 
hard on Mr. Dryden, tho at the ſame time that he con- 
demn'd the Critic, he admir'd the Poet. 


TAE ſame cannot be {aid of his Style, as his Senſe; his 
Expreſſion being often dark, his Sentences long, unequal, 
and crouded with Words of the {ame Signification. A de- 
amen of Fortune, want of Health and Leiſure, allow'd 

im no Time for the Filings, and Poliſhings of a correct 
Writer. And yet with all his Imperfections, there is great 
Matter ot Improvement to be pick'd out of his Eſſay, and 
Remarks. | 


Cum flueret Lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 


I muſt not here leave Mr. Gildon without taking notice of 
an Argument he has brought to prove theſe Poems ge- 
nuine; which is the Uſe of the Compound and Decom- 
pound Epithets, as f this was in a manner peculiar to 
SHAKESPEAR, Others have carried the matter further, and 
from thence argu'd SHAKESPEAR into an Underſtanding of 
the Greek Languige, from whence they are derivid. Any 
one who is acquainted with old Engliſh Books, may fee 
they were in ule before our Author's Time; and as for 
| A 4 their 
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their being taken from theGreeks,that will appear ridiculous, | 
L when we contider how catily thoie Epithets are torm'd. | 
For allow but any Number adopted into our Tongue, and 

a hundred may be coin'd in as many Minutes, For In- 
ſtance, it 1 read far-ſhooting trom the Greek, could not 1 
preſently compound Fire-darting, and tyycnty others? 


B u r ſince we are upon this Subject, let us exam ine it a 
| littie more cloiciy. I wiſh the Patrons of this Practice 
J would give us any Reaſon for flinging in this unnatural 
| foreign Mixture into our Language, when we have Words 
ot Signitication, and Sound ſufficient to anſwer our Ideas. 
What occaſion is there tor Adulteration, when we have 
current Coin enough ot our own ? All our beſt and mo- 
deſt Writers have ttretch'd no tarther than the Compound, 
and thoſe ſparingly, and in Tranſlation, where they will 
beſt bear. - It the Compounds may be bore with Patience, 
the Decompounds are mere Monſters ; as theſe of our Au- 
thor, the Hot-ſcent-ſmellizg Hounds, the Dew-be-dabled 
Morn, ec. They ottend the Ear, and cannot be repeated 
without uncalineſs, The Genius of every Tongue is dif- 
ferent ; and tho the Greek abounds with theſe beautifully 
extravagant Liberties, neither the ſevere Chaſtity of the 
Latin, nor our own willallow of them. Vida an excellent 
Critic is of the ſame Opinion as to the Latin; and as his 
Words may have tome Influence, I ſhall give a Tranſlation 
of a Paſſage or two to this Purpole. | | 


« Muita tamen Graiz fert Indulgentia Linguz, 
* Quz noſtros minus addeceant grav.ora icquentes. 


Innumber'd Liberties may Greece become, 
Which ſuit not the jeverer Tongue of Rome. 


But he is fuller ſoon after; as here, 


Verba etiam tum Bina juvat conjungere in unum, 
0 Molliter inter ſe vinclo ſociata jugali: 
« Verum Plura netas vulgo congeſta coire, 


*« Ipſaqu? 
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« Ipſaque Quadrifidis ſubniti corpora membris. 

<« Ttalanecpaſſim fert Monſtra Tricorpora Tellus. 
« Horreſco diros ſonitus, ac levia fundo | 
Invitus per-terricrepas per Carmina Voces. 


Two Single Words in pleaſing Union join, 
If gently wedded in à Social Line: 
But more nor Rule, nor Decency afford, 
Verſe hobbles on a long- four- jomted Mord. 
Ihe Decompounds ot Three, are very rare, 
And Monſters foreign to our Latin Air. 
Harſh jarring Sounds ſtrike grating on the Senſe, 
And give my Reaſon, as my Ear, Offence. 
Unwillingly I force in gliding Song 
A grumblumg Thrice-re-gurgling Word along. 


Ou k Language, as it now ſtands, bears a near Affinity 
tothe Latin, and moſt of its Rulesare become our own. 
Writers ſhould therefore conſider firſt what our Tongue 
will bear, know its Original, how it has been improv'd, 
and from whence it has borrowed, before they begin with 
ſuch bold Innovations. A fingle Authority is neither a 
Rule, nora Guide, Caſaubon de Lingua Anglica vetere 
will ſhow them the Excellence, Force, Power and 
Compaſs of our Mcther Engliſb; after which they will 
hardly ſeek out for harſh and unnatural Imitations of a 
Dead Language. 


Bur enough of this. It is not my Province to ſpeak 
of SHAKESPEAR's Plays; only 1 cannot but obſerve that 
{ome of them do not anſwer their Titles. In Julius Ceſar 
tor Inſtance, there is little of the Man, or his memorable 
Exploits, unleſs what is ſaid after his Death; and if any 
one were to form an Idea of him from what SHAKESPEAR 


makes him ſpeak, he would make but an indifferent Figure 


tor the Foremoſt of Mankind. Hear only his Character from 


| Tully, an Enemy “ Fuit in illo Ingenium, Ratio, Me- 


« moria, 


— 
. 
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* moria, Litteræ, Cura, Cogitatio, Diligentia : res bello 
« geſlerat, quamvis Reipublicæ calamitoſas, attamen Mag- 
nas. Multos annos regnare eſt meditatus: magno la- 
«« bore, magnis periculis, quod cogitaverat, effecerat: 
* muneribus, monumentis, congiariis, epulis multitudinem 
* imperitam deliniebat : ſuos proemiis, adverſarios Cle- 
* mentiz Specie devinxerat. Quid multa? attulerat jam 
* liberz Civitati, partim metu, partim patientia, Conſue- 
* tudinem Serviendi.” | 


A Ceſar thus qualified, and ſhown in all theſe Lights, were 
fit tor the Pen of an Addiſon, or a Congreve; and then we 
might cry out with Anthony, 


Here wasa Ceſar ——whencomesfſuch Another : 


I Troucar to ſay no more to his Plays; but the Cha- 
racter my Lord Selle gives them is too conſiderable 
to be omitted. He was himſeit a fine Writer, and an ex- 
cellent Juige ot Nature, ſo that his Teſtimony will bear a 
juſt iway with the Reader. His words are, Our old Dra- 
e matic Poet, SHAKESPEAR, may witneſs for our good Ear 
** and manly Reliſh, Notwithſtanding his natural Rude- 
* neſs, his unpoliſh'd Style, his antiquated Phraſe and Wit, 
his want ot Method and Coherence, and his Deficiency 


in almoſt all the Graces and Ornaments ot this kind of 


« Writing; yet by the Juſtneſs of his Mora, the Aptneſs 
« of many ot his Deſcription, and the plain and natural 
Turn of ſeveral of his Characters, he pleaſes his Au- 
*« dience, and often gains their Eur, without a ſingle Bribe 
* trom Luxury or Vice. That Piece ot his, (the Trage- 
« dy of HamLer) which appears to have moſt affected 
« Engliſh Hearts, and has perhaps been oftneſt acted of any 
« which have come upon our Stage, is almoſt one conti- 
* nu'd Moral: a Series of deep Reflections, drawn from 
e oe Mouth, upon the Subject of one ſingle Accident 
« and Calamity, naturally fitted to move Horror and Com- 
« paſſion. It may be properly {aid of this Play, if I miſ- | 
< take not, that it has only ONE Character or principal _ 

, cc t 
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It contains no Adoration or Flattery ot the Sex : no rant- 
ing at the Gods: no bluſtering Heroiſm: nor any thi 

* of that curious mixture of the Fierce and Tender, which 
makes the hinge of modern Tragedy, and nicely varies it 
« between the Points of Love, and Honour.” | 


I Have already run this Preface to a great length, other- 
wiſe I ſhould have taken notice of ſome beautiful Paſſages 
in the Poems; but a Reader of Taſte cannot miſs them. 


For my own part, as this Reviſal of his Works obliged 
me to look over SHAKESPEAR's Plays, I can't but think the 
Pains I have taken in correcting, well recompenſed by the 
Pleaſure I have receiv'd in reading : And it after this, I 
ſhould attempt any thing Dramatic in his Vein and Spirit, 
be it owing to the Flame borrow'd from his own Altar ! 


Hampſtead 
Nov. 24. 
1724. 


AN 


ON THE 


Art, Riſe, and Progreſs of the 


In Greece, Rome, and England. 
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h=eFoRE I come to the Art and Riſe of 
che Stage, I ſhall ſay a Word or two of 
Shakeſpear, the Engliſh Ornament of it, 
| and of his Works. I conteſs that I 
| have nothing to add to his Life, written 
| by Mr. Rowe, who has perfe&tiy ex- 
— hauſted that Subject; yet he has, by de- 
clining a general and full Criticiſm, left me room enough 
to diſcourſe both of the Author's Genius, and his Writings, 
As 1 ſhall give many more Examples ot his Beauties, than 


thoſe 
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2 An Eſlay on the Art, Riſe, 
thoſe few which his Editor has but {lightly glanc'd on in his 


Life; ſo ſhall I lay down ſuch Rules ot Art, as that the 
Reader may be able to diſtinguiſh his Errors from his Per- 


fections, now too much, and too unjuſtly confounded by 


the fooliſh Bigotry of his blind and partial Adorers. For 
there area ſort ot Men, who deal by him, as ſome of our 
modern Dedicators do by their Patrons; denying them all 
Detects, and at the fame timedawbing them with ſhini 
Qualities, which they do not only not poſſeſs, but have no 
need of to compleat their Character: By ſo childiſh a Con- 
duct not only bringing into queſtion thoſe which are really 
their Due, but making their Patrons as ridiculous, as them- 
ſelves. For an unjuſt or ill- grounded Praiſe of the Living, 
is no better than tulſom Flattery; and of the Dead, only a 
mere aſſuming Compliment to ourſelves, as Men of grea- 
ter Genius, Diſcernment, and Penetration than others, in 
the Diſcovery of Beauties, which they are not able to find 
out. This is the very Fault which thoſe Moderniſts lay 
to the Charge of the Admirers of the Antients: For while 
they would per ſuade us, that theſe have given Beauties to 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, c. which thoſe Poets never 
thought of, or deſigu d, they have advanc'd ſo unreafonable 
a Bigotry to our Poet, that if a Man, by Art and Reaſon, 
but queſtion the greateſt and moſt abſurd of his Faults, 
with the Romans of old, on the ſame occation—Clamant 
py Pudorem. | 

"Tis my Opinion, that if Shakeſpear had had thoſe Ad- 


vantages of Learning, which the perfect Knowledge of 


the Anticnts would have given him; ſo great a Genius as 
his would have made him a very dangerous Rival in Fame 
to the greateſt Poets ot Antiquity: So far am I from ſee- 
ing. how this Knowledge could either have curb'd, con- 
fin d or ſpo ld the natural Excellence ot his Writings, For 
tho I muſt a ways think our Author a Miracle, for the Age 
he liv d in, yet | am oblig d, in Juſtice to Reaſon and Art, 
toconfte!; that he does not come up to the Antients, in all 
the Beauties of the Drama; yet it is no {mall Honour to 


him, that he has ſurpaſs d them in the Topicks or Com- 


mon Places. 
But 


and Progreſs of the Stage, c. 3 


But to put his Errors and his Excellenciesonthe ſame Bot- 
tom, is to injure the latter, and give the Enemies ot our 
poet an Advantage againſt him, of doing the ſame; that is, 
of rejecting hisBeauties, as all of a piece with his Faults. This 
unaccountable Bigotry ot the Town to the very Errors of 
Shakeſpear was the Occaſion of Mr. Rymer's Criticiſms, 
and drove him as far into the contrary Extreme, I am 
far from approving his Manner of treating our Poet: 
Tho Mr. Dryden owns that all, or moſt of the Faults he has 
found, are juſt; yet he adds this odd Reflection: And 
« yet, he ſays, who minds the Critick, and who admires 
Shakeſpear leis? That was as much as to fay,* Mr. Rymer 
« has indeed made good his Charge, and yet the Town ad- 


d mir'd his Errors ſtill: ” Which I take to be a greater 


Proof of the Folly andabandon'd Taſte of the Town, than 
of any Imperfections in the Critick. And this, in my O- 
pinion, expos'd the Ignorance of the Age he liv'd in; to 
which, Mr. Rowe very juſtly aſcribes moſt of his Faults. 
It muſt be own'd, that Mr. Rymer carry'd the Matter too 
far, ſince no Man, who has the leaſt Reliſh ot Poetry, 
can queſtion his Genizs: For, in ſpite of his known and 
viſible Errors, when I read Shakeſpear, even in ſome of 
his moſt irregular Plays, I am ſurpriz d into a Pleaſure fo 
great, that my Judgment is no longer free to {ce the Faults, 
tho they are ever ſo groſs and evident. There is ſuch a 
Witchery in him, thatall the Rulesof Art, which he does 
not obſerve, tho built on an equally ſolid and infallible Rea- 
ſon, as intitely vaniſh away inthe Tranſports of thoſe that 
he does obſerve, as it I had never known any thing ot the 
Matter. The Pleaſure, 1 conteſs, is as peculiar as ſtrong ; 
tor it comes from the admirable Draughts ot the Manners, 
viſible in the Diſtinction of his Characters, and his ſurprizing 
Reflections and Topicks, which arc often extremely heigh- 
tend by the Expreſſion and Harmony of Numbers: For in 
theſe no Man ever excell'd him, and very few ever came up 
to his Merit. Nor is his nice touching the Paſſion of Foy, 
the leaſt Source ot this Satisfaction; tor he frequently 
moves this, in ſome of the moſt indifferent of his Plays, 
ſo ſtrongly, that it is impoſſible to quell the Emotion. 

| | There 
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There is likewiſe ever a Sprightlineſs in his Dialogue, aud 
often a Genteelneſs, eſpecially in his Much ado about No- 
thing, which is very ſurprizing for that Age, and what the 
Learned BEN could not attain by ali his Induſtry : And I 
confeſs, if we make ſome {mall Allowance for a few Words 
and Expreſſions, I queſtion whether any one has ſince ex- 
cell'd him in that Particular. . | 

Tho all theſe Beauties were owing chiefly toa natural 
Strength of Genius in him, yet I can never give up his Ac- 
quaintance with the Antients, ſo intirely as Mr. Rowe has 
done; becauſe I think thereare many Arguments to prove, 
that he knew at leaſt ſome of the Latin Poets, particularly 
Ovid; two of his Epiſtles being tranſlated by him: His 
Motto to Venus and Adonis is another Proof. But that he 
had read Plautus himſelf, is plain trom his Comedy of Errors, 
which is taken viſibly from the Menœchmi of that Poet; as 
will be evident, when we come to conſider that Play. The 
Characters he has in his Plays drawn of the Romans, is a 
Proof, that he was acquainted with their Hiſtorians; and 
Ben himſelf, in his commendatory Verſes before the firſt 
Folio Edition of Shakeſpear's Works, allows him to have 
a little Latin, and leſs Greek; that is, he would not allow 
him to be as perfect a Critick in the Latin, as he himſelt 
was; but yet that he was capable of reading at leaſt the 
Latin Poets; as is, I think, plainly prov'd. For 1 can ſee 
no manner ot Weight in that Conjecture, which ſuppoſes 
that he never read the Antients, becauſe he has not any 
where imitated them; ſo tertile a Genius as his, having no 
need to borrow Images from others, which had ſuch Plen- XZ 
ty of his own, Betides, we find by Experience, that 
{ome of our modern Authors, nay. thoſe who have made 
reat Figures in the Univerſity for their Wit and Learning, 
ve ſo little follow'd the Antients in their Performances. 
that by them a Man could never gueſs that they had read a 
Word of them; and yet they would take it amiſs, not to 
be allow d to be very well read both in the Latin, and Greek 
Poets. It they do this in their Writings out of Pride, or 
want ot Capacity; may we not as juſtly ſuppoſe, that 

Shakeſpear did it out of an Abundance of his own _— 
| Stock? 
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tock? I contetid not here to prove, that he was a perfect 


d laſter of either the Latin, or Greek Authors; but all that I 
* m at, is to ſhew, that as he was capable of reading ſome 
I WM the Romans, ſo he had actually read Ovid, and 
1: autus, without ſpoiling or confining his Fancy, or Ge- 
us. | 
* * Whether his Ignorance of the Antients were a Diſad- 
vantage to him or no, may admit of a Diſpute,” Iam 
rpriz'd at the Aſſertion; unleſs Mr. Rowe means, That 
wings may be argu'd upon; and that the Prob ems of 
*5 \W-clid, fo long admitted as indiſputable, may, by a new 


| rt of Scepticiſm, be call'd in queſtion. The Reaſon he 
Y igns for this, is thus: © For tho the Knowledge of them 
might have made him more correct, yet it is not impro- 
bable but that the Regularity and Deference for them, 


— which would have attended that Correctneſs, might 
"ll havereſtrain'd ſome of that Fire, Impetuoſity, and even 
= beautiful Extravagance, which we admire in Shake- 
3 ear.“ I muſtown, that I am not capable of compre- 


t Ending his Proof, or indeed of finding that it is any Proof 
all: For it the Knowledge of the Antients would have 

de him correct, it would have given him the only Per- 
1c * ction he wanted; and that is certainly an Advantage not 
be be diſputed. But then this Correctneſs might have 
reſtrain'd ſome of that Fire, Impetuoſity, and even 
Beautiſul Extravagance, &c.“ We do not find, that Cor- 
# neſs in Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. reſtrain'd 


* $ y Fire that was truly celeſtial: And why we ſhould think, 
at it would have had a worſe Effect on Shakeſpear, I can- 
ar Ptimagine; nor do I underſtand what is meant by Beau- 
e ul Extravagance: For if it be ſomething beyond Nature, 
is ſo far from being admir'd by Men of Senſe, that it is 
3 | pntemn d and laugh'd at. For what there is in any Poem, 


Fhich is out of Nature, and contrary to Veriſimilitudeand 


5 obability, can never be beautiful, but abominable. The 
— ſineſs of Poetry is to copy Nature truly, and obſerve 
2 robability and Veriſimilitude juſtly; and the Rules of Art 
= e to ſhew us what Nature is, and how to diſtinguiſh its 
at ineaments from the unruly and prepoſterous Sallies and 
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Flights ot an irregular, and uninſtructed Fancy. So that 
as I think it is plain, that Shakeſpear was not intirely igno. 
rant of the Antients; ſo, I believe, it is as evident, that he 
would have been much more, not leſs, perfect than he is, 


had his Ignorance of them been much leſs, than it really 


was. A judicious Reader of our Author will eaſily diſco- | 
ver thoſe Defects, that his Beauties would make him wiſn 


had been corrected by a Knowledge of the whole Art of 
the Drama. For it is evident, that by the Force of his own 


Judgment, or the Strength of his Imagination, he has fol- 1 
iow'd the Rules of Art in all thoſe Particulars in which he 


* I know, that the Rules of Art have been ſufficient- 


y clamour d againſt by an ignorant and thoughtleſs ſort of 


Men of our Age; but it was becauſe they knew nothing 


of them, and never conſider'd, that without ſome Stand- 
ard ot Excellence, there could be no Juſticedone to Merit, 


to which Poetaſters, and Poets muſt elſe have an equal 


o — - 
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| 


- 
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Claim, which is the higheſt Degree ot Barbariſm. Nay, . 


without an Appeal to theſe very Rules, Sha keſpear himſelf 


is not to be diſtinguiſh'd from the moſt worthleſs Preten- 


ders, who have often met with an undeſerv'd Applauſe, 
and challeng d the Title of great Poets from their Succeſs. 


Nature, Nature is the great Cry againſt the Rules. We # 


muſt be judg'd by Nature, ſay they; not at all conſidering, 


that Nature is an equivocal Word, whoſe Senſe, is too va- t 
rious and extenſive ever to be able to appeal to; ſince it leaves 


it to the Fancy and Capacity of every one, to decide What 


is according to Nature, and what not. Beſides, there may 


be a great many things natural, which Dramatick- Poetry 
has nothing to do with. To do the Needs of Life, is 
as natural as any Action of it; but to bring ſuch 2 
thing into a Piece of Hiſtory-Painting, or Dramatick-Poe- 
try, would be monſtrous and abſurd, tho' natural; for 
there may be many things natural in their proper Places, 
which are not ſo in others. It is therefore neceſſary, there 
ſhould be Rules to let the Poet know not only what is natu- 
ral, but when it is proper to be introduc'd, and when not. 
The Droll-Pieces of the Dutch are all very natural; yer I 'F 
dare believe there is no Man ſo very ignorant of the Deco- 

rum 
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m of Hiſtory- Painting, as to think, that in the Tent of 
Parius, by Monſieur Le Brun, or the Fephtha's Sa- 

Frifice, it wou'd be natural or proper to introduce one of 
oſe Droll- Pieces, either ot drinking, dancing, ſnick- or- 
ee, or the like. Fortho both the Painters have propos d 
Nature for their Copy, and have drawn her perfectly well; 
et Grief and Laughter are fo very incompatible, that to 
bin theſe two Copies of Nature together, wou'd be mon- 


Mrous, and ſhocking to any judicious Eye. And yet this 
fol- Abſurdity is what is done ſo commonly pong us in our 
1 he MWragi-Comedies; this is what our Shakeſpear himſelf has 
ent · frequently been guilty of, not only in thoſe Mixtures which 
of pe has given us of that kind, but in many other Particulars, 
ing For want of a thorough Knowledge of the Art of the 
nd- Brage. 


After this, I hope no Man will aſſert, that Criticiſm is 
In ill-natur'd Work, unleſs he will declare for all the Extra- 
lay, Aer of Ignorance, and that Abſurdities ought to be 


Iindulg'd for the ſake of a great Name. For if Truth and 
en · Reaſon may be of any Account, to point out the real Er- 
aſe, Fors ot any Man, muſt be thought a good-natur'd Office; 
{s. Mince it is to bring Men to a juſt Senſe of things, and a true 


nowledge and Taſte of Nature, and Art. Did ever any 


ng, Man think it an ill natur'd thing to tell a Friend of his Miſ- 
va · Makes in Conduct? Much leſs muſt it be thought ſo in the 
ves Wiſcoveries of the Errorsof writing; becauſe by the Cor- 
hat fection many are inform'd how to direct themfelves juſtly, 
nay and not to follow the Ignes Fatuos of a diſtemper'd Fancy, 
try Without ever conſulting Judgment; which muſt make its 


PDeciſionby the Rules of Art. I confeſs, that there is a De- 
Feency in doing this, which to forſake, is to become liable to 
this Cenſure, as Mr. Rymey has done; who was not content 
Ro point out the Faults of Shakeſpear,but would deny him all 

manner of Excellence: The like has been done by the Re- 


ere marker on Cato. This indeed favours of Ill-nature and 
tu- Envy: But ſure no body will accuſe Ariftorle of the ſame 
ot. Crime, for thoſe he diſcovers in Sophocles, Euripides, and 
t I ſome other Greek Poets, whoſe Beauties and Perfections he 


| recommends to our Imitation. Notwithſtanding that he 
am B 2 forms 
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torms from theſe his Poeticks, and tho they were of ſuch 
great Authority and Eſteem ; yet this Father of all Criticks 
makes no Difficulty of ſhowing in what they tranſgreſs'd 
the Rules, which he founds on Reaſon, and Nature: Which 
the Atherians rightly look d on, as a piece of Fuſtice, not 
Ill nature. For if as he allow'd them their Excellencies, 
he had not pointed out their Defects; he had left room for 
a Bigotry to a Name, to have made their Vices paſs for Vir- 
tues, to the prejudice of the juſt Improvement of ſo noble 
an Art. Thus I ſhall all along recommend the Beauties of 
Shakeſpear ; but mult beg leave to lay down the Rules of 
the Drama, leſt we fall into an erroneous Imitation of his 


Faults, The Anſwer of Dionyſius to Pompey the Great, 


will be juſt, to all who ſhall be of his mind. Pom 
complain'd, that he had found fault with Plato, to whic 


he replies in this manner. ** Your Veneration for Plato | 


is juſt, but your Accuſation of me unjuſt. When a Man 
« writes to ſhow what is good or bad in a Subject, he 
*« ought, with the utmoſt Exactneſs, to point out its Vir- 
tues, and Vices, becauſe that is a certain way to come at 
« the Truth, which is the moſt valuable of all things. Had 
] wrote againſt Plato, with a Deſign to decry his Works, 
I ought to have been accounted as enviousas Zoilus; but, 
*« on the contrary, my Deſign was to praiſe him: Let it 
« indoing this, I have diſcover'd and improv'd any of his 
Errors or Dete&s, I have done nothing that merits a 

« Complaint, exc. | 
This, 1 hope, is ſufficient to clear juſt Criticiſm from 
the Imputation of nature: And I am of opinion, that 
fince Poetry has always been eſtecm'd, in all civiliz'd and 
polite Countries, a noble Art; there is a Neceſſity to free it 
from that Barbari{m it has hithertolain under in this Na- 
tion, eſpecially in its moſt valuable and uſeful Part, the 
Drama; to lay down thoſe Rules which may form our 
— and bring it to a Perfection, that it has not yet 

nown among us. | 

There is indeed a very formidable Party among us, who 
are ſuch Libertines in all manner of Poetry, eſpecially in 
the Drama, thatthey think allregular Principles of Art an 
Ya 1 Im- 
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A mpoſition not to be born; yet, while they retuſe in Poetry 
zuſt Rules, as a Teſt of their Performance, they will 
Ellow no Man a Maſter in any other, that follows not the 


ules of his Art, be it Painting, Statuary, Architecture, 


c. tho the Precepts of Poetry are not leſs founded on Na- 


ure, and Reaſon, and muſt indeed be the only Diſtinction 


betwixtan Artiſt, and a Pretender. This falſe Notion has 


ppen'd a Door to all theabominable Scriblers, who have fo 
often won a Reputation from the Ignorance of the Town 
(to the Scandal of the Nation) nay, who have paſs'd for 


Authors ot the firſt Rank; tho their Writings, as Ben Fohn- 


on, in his Diſcoveries, has it, A Man would not wrap up 


any wholeſome Drug in, &c. For if Poetry have no cer- 


tain Standard of Excellence, no fix'd Rules to go by; then 
it muſt of conſequence bean arbitrary Licence of writing 
what extravagant thing ſoever one pleaſes; and that Mets 
of Madneſs, that is molt plauſibly cook'd up by the Players, 
and goes beſt down with the Mob, that is, the Ignorant of 
all Degrees and Stations, is the beſt Poetry: A Notion ſo 
very whimſical, that it was never entertain'd in any Cir 
in the Univerſe, but London (and perhaps Madrid,) for it 
levels all Men, makes Settle and Durſey as good Ports as 
Otway and Addiſon: Which is to deter Men of Learning 
and Genius from writing, ſince they are liable to Cenſures, 
almoſt as ſcandalous as thoſe the Poets of Madrid are ſub- 
ject to; as we have the Account from The Lady's Travels 
into Spain: Which, becauſe it bears ſome Proportion to 
the State of our Stage, I ſhall tranſcribe. 
* The fineſt Comedy in the World, (ſays ſhe) 
* I mean thoſe acted in the Cities, very often receive their 
Fate from the weak Fancy of ſome ignorant Wretch or 
other. But there is one particularly, a Shoe-maker, who 
* decides the Matter, and who has gain'd ſo abſolute an Au- 
* thority ſo to do, that when the Poets have made their 
Plays, they go to him, and as it were, ſue to him for his 
Approbation: They read to him their Plays; and the 
* Shoe-maker, with grave Looks thereupon, utters abun- 
dance of Nonſenſe; which nevertheleſs the poor Poet is 
tore d to put up. After all, it he happens to be at the firſt 
: B 3 * ating 
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actingof it, every body has his Eyes upon the Behaviour 
* and Action of this pitiful Fellow: The young People, of 
* what Quality ſoever, imitate him ; it he yawns, they 
* yawn, it helaughs, ſo do they. Ina word, ſometimes! 
he grows angry or weary, and then takes alittle Whiſtle, 
* andfallsa whiſtling ; at the ſame time you hear an hun- 
* dred whiſtles, which make ſo ſhrill a noiſe that tis 
enough to confound the Heads of all the Spectators. By} 
this time, our poor Poet is quiteruin'd ; all his Study and 
s Pains having been at the dlncs of a Block head, accor-! 
ding as he was in good or bad Humour. 
This perhaps may ſeem a harder Fate, than what our 
Poets here are liable to: But whilſt Ignorance is to be Judge: 
of Art, and the Direction of the Theatre is in ſuch Hands, 
it is certain, the Caſe is much the ſame. For the Fate of: 
Play depends on theſe Gentlemen's Opinion of it, whe 
have nothing to guide them but Fancy, which leads them 
ten times into an Error, for once that it hits right ; and 
then it is by wondrous chance. Nay, it is no new Defect 
ot the Stage; for when the Poets, that is, the Maſters of 
the Art, left off ordering the Stage, and directing the 
Actors, as the admirable Critick Monſicur Dacier obſerve 
in his Notes on the laſt Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poctry, 
the Players being left to themſelves, immediately ſpoil's 
the acting, and degenerated from that Wiſdom and Sim. 
plicity, by which they had been maintain d. 
Theſe are the Gentlemen particularly that bring their Ar- 
guments againſt regular Plays, which had been as fail, 
urg'd before the Retormation of the French Stage; as i: 
plain from the Academy's Animadverſions on the Cid of 
Corneille, p. 22: Let their Words juſtity my Aſſertion— 
ue ſi an contraire, quelques Pieces regulaires donnent pes 
de Satigſaction; il ne faut pas croire, que Je ſoit In Faute dr 
Regles, mais bien celles des Auteurs; dont le Sterile Genit 
na pu fone al Art, une que fuſt aſſex Riche: i, e. lt 
on the contrary, ſome regular Pieces give but little Sat. 
* faction, you ought not to believe, that this is the Fault 
the Rules, but of the Authors; whoſe barren Geniv 
cannot ſupply Art with what is rich and noble“ Th 
Rules of Art indeed are not for any Man, to whom Natur 
| SR. h; 
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has not given a Genius; without which it is impoſlible to 

„ of MY obſcrve, or indeed perfectly to underſtand them. 
they Y The ingenious Michael Cervantes, the celebrated Author 
me: of Don Teen tells us, that the ſame Objection was made 
ſtle, Fto him in Defence of irregular Plays, that had uſurp'd the 
jun- the Spaniſh Stage under the Direction of the Actors. 
tis Which I ſhall tranſcribe, becauſe it ſhows that Stage to be 
By like ours; that the Opinion of a Man of his Wit and Judg- 
and ment, may have a juſt Influence on thoſe, who look more 

cor- on Authority, than Reaſon. 

ln the goth Chapter of his firſt Part, the Canon and the 
our Curate are diſcourſing to this purpoſe, If theſe 
1dge Plays, that are now in vogue, as well thoſe that are mere 
nds, © Fiction, as thoſe that are taken out of Hiſtory, are all or 
of the greateſt part of them, plain viſible Fopperies, and 
who © things without Head or Tail; yet the Multitude delights 
hem in, and thinks them good, tho they are ſo far from it. 
and And if the Poets who write, and the Players who act, ſay 
ect *© they muſt be ſuch, becauſe the Multitude will have them 
ſo, and nootherwiſe; and that thoſe which are regular, 
and carry on the Plot according to Art, are only of uſe to 
* a few wiſe Men, who underitand them, and all the reſt 
make nothing of them; and that it is better for them to 
get their Bread by Many, than to be look'd on by a Few 
* If this be ſo, I fay, the ſame will be the Fate of my Book ; 
* afterI havecrack'dmy Brain to obſerve the Rules I have 
* ſpoken of, I ſhall loſe my Labour. And tho I have ſome- 
times endeavour'd to perſuade the Actors, that they are 
* in the wrong in following that Opinion; and that they 
* woulddraw more People, and gain more Reputation by 
acting Plays, that areaccording to the Rules of Art, than 
by thoſe Mad ones: They are to fond of their own Opi- 
nion, that there is no bearing them out of ir. Iremem- 
ber J oncefaid to one of theſe obſtinate Men Tell me, 
don't you remember that a few Years ago, there were 
three Plays acted in Spain, written by a famous Poet of 
this Kingdom, which were ſo excellent, that they aſto- 
* niſh'd, pleas'd, and ſurpriz d all that ſaw them, as well 
1 as wiſe; the Multitude, as better Sort? And 
* thoſe three alone yielded the Actors more Money than 
B 4 « thirty 
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thirty of the beſt that have been made ſince. Doubtleſs, ? 
Sir, laid the Poet I ſpeak of, you mean the 1/abella, Phil- 
lis, and Alexander? 1 mean the fame, quoth I, and ſee 
* whether thoſe did not obſerve the Rules of Art; and did 
not pleaſe all People? So that the Fault is not iu the Mul- 
titude, who require Follies; but in thoſe, who know ? 
not how to ſhow them any thing elſe. Nor was the . 
Play of Ingratitude Reveng'd a Foppery; nor was there 

any in that of Numantia; nor the Amorous Merchant; 
* much leſs in the Favourable She- Enemy; nor in ſome 
others, that have been written by judicious Poets, to their 

great Reputation and Renown, and to the Advantage of 
* thole that acted them. Much morel urg'd ; which, in 
my Opinion, confounded, but did not convince him, ſo 
as to make him tecede from his erroneous Conceit . 
Fou have hit on a thing, Maſter Canon, (anſwer'd the 
* Curate) that has ſt ird up the old Grudge I bear the Plays 
* now in uſe; which is not inferior to my Averſion to 
© Books of Krnight-Errantry. For whereas the Drama, 
according to Tilly, ought to bea Mirror of human Life, 
* a Pattern ot Manners, and a lively Image of Truth; 

* thoſc, that are acted now-a-days, are Mirrors of Extra- 
* vagancies ; Patterns of Follies; and lively Images of 
* Lewdneis. For what greater Extravagancies can there 
be, than to bring on a Child in its Swadling- bands, in the 

* firſt Scene of the firſt Act; and in the ſecond to have him 
c 
8 
6 


walk in, as grown up to a ſtout Man? And what greater 
Folly than to repreſent to us a fighting old Fellow, and 
a cowardly young Man; an haranguing Footman; a Page 
taking on him to be Privy-Couniciior; a King a mere 
Clown; a Pr inceſs an errant Cook-Wench? What ſhall * 
I fay to the Time and Place, that theſe Accidents may or 
might have happen'd in? For I have ſeen a Play, whoſe ? 
fir ſt Act began in Europe, the ſecond in 4/a, and the third 
in Africa; and had it held out four Acts, the fourtn 
would have ended in America; and ſo it would have been 
acted in all the tour Quarters of the World. 4 
And if Imitation be the principal Part of the Drama, 
* how is it poſſible that any tolerable Underſtanding ſnould 
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. bepleas'd to ſee, that when they are acting a Paſſage, that 
i . happen'd in the Days of King Pepin, or Charlemagne; 
lee Mc the fame Man, who acts the Hero ot the Play, ſhould be 
id F< made the Emperor Heraclius, who carry'd the Croſs to 
VF Feruſalem, in order to recover the Holy Sepulchre, as 
* Godfrey of Bulloin did, when there are many Years di- 
F< ſtance betwixt thoſe Actions? Or when the Play is 
grounded on Fiction, to apply it to Truths out of Hiſte- 
ry; or patch it up with Accidents, that happen d to ſeve- 
ral Perſons, and at ſeveral times; and this not with 
any Contrivance to make it appear probable, but with 
Z< manifeſt Errors altogether inexcuſable? And the worſt 
ol it is, there are ſome Block heads who call this Perfection, 
and all the reſt Notion and Pedantry, &c.? 

And after ſome Reflections on the monſtrous Miracles 
he ¶ forg'd for their religious Plays, he proceeds 

ys # — All this is an Affront to Truth, a Diſcredit to Hi- 
to F © ſtory, and a Shame to the Spaniſh Wits, Becauſe Fo- 
14, © © reigners, who are very ſtrict in obſerving the Laws of 
te, the Drama, look on us as ignorant and barbarous, when 
h; they ſee the Abſurdity, 422 Folly of theſe we 
a- © write, And that is not excus d by ſaying, that the chief 
of F © Deſign of well-govern'd Commonwealths, in permit- 
re ting Plays to be acted, is to divert the Commonalty with 
he © ſomelawful Recreation, to diſperſe the ill Humours that 
im * Idleneſsoften breeds; and that ſince this is done by any 


er © Play good, or bad, there is no Occaſion to preſcribe Laws, - 


nd or confine thoſe that write, or thoſe that act them, to 
ge make them ſuch as they ought to be: For, as I ſaid, any 

vt them ſerve to compals the End defign'd by them. To 
all this I would anſwer, that the End would be infinitely bet- 
or ter attain'd by good Plays, than theſe that are not ſo. For 
fe a Man, after ſeeing a good and well-contriv'd Play, would 
rd go away pleas d with the Comedy, inſtructed by the ſe- 
th F rious Part, ſurpriz d at the Plot, improv'd by the Lan- 
en F © guage, warn'dby the Frauds, informed by the Examples, 

X © diſguſted at Vice, and in love with Virtue: For a = 
a, Play muſt work all theſe Effects upon him that ſees it, 
id tho he be never ſo rude, and unthinking. And it is ab- 

1 ED e | * ſolutely 
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* ſolutely impoſſible, but that a Play, that has all theſe 
* Qualifications, mult pleaſe, divert, ſatisty, and content 
beyond that which wants them; as for the moſt part 
* thoſe do that are now acted. And the Poets that write 
them are not in the Fault; for ſome of them are very ſen- 
* ſible of the Errors they commit, and know what they 
* ought to 05 But Plays being become venal, they ſay, 
and are in the right on'r, that the Actors would give no- 
* thing for them, if they were not of that Stamp. And 
© therefore the Poet endeavours to {uit himſelf to what the 
Actor, whois to pay for it, requires, c : 
This is ſo near an Image of our Dramatick State, in this 
Nation, that I hope the Obſervation of ſo receiv'd a Wit as 
Michael Cervantes, will have ſome weight with our Men 
of Figure, whoare, or would be thought Men of Senſe 
and Politeneſs. Yet, if they ſhould think Authority in- 
ſufficient, becauſe againſt their wretched Goiſt; 1 ſhall | 
ſhew, that Reaſon isas muchagainſt them : and then ſhew 
the Source of our ill Taſte, and the Corruption ot our 
Stage, by giving a View of the Original and Riſe of the 
Drama, in Greece, in Rome, and in this Nation. | 
To come therefore to Reaſon, againſt thoſe blind Ene- 
mies to Regularity, and without which there can be no 
Harmony, we muſt prove that Poetry is an Art. | 
As the Injuſtice of Men was the Cauſe of Laws, ſo the 
Decay of Arts, and the Faults committed in them (as Da- 
cier obſerves) oblig'd Men firſt to make Rules, and after- 
wards torevive them. The Laws ot Legiſlators place all 
their Reaſon in their Will, or the preſent Occurrences; ' 
but the Rules of Poetry advance nothing but what is ac. 
company'd with Reaſon, and drawn from the common 
Sentiments of Mankind: ſo that Men themſelves become 
the Rule and Meaſure of what theſe preſcribe. f 
All Arts are certain Rules or Means of arriving at, or do- 
ing ſomething that is good and beneficial to Mankind ; now 
Poetry aiming at the Inſtruction of Men by Pleaſure, it pro- 
{es a certain End for the Good of Men: it muſt therefore 
ave certain Rules or Means of obtaining that End; and is 
therefore an Art. 


Poetry | 
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Poetry is not only an Art, but its Rules are known, and 
it is impoſſible to ſucceed without them. The certain 
Conſequence of this is, that the Rules, and what pleaſes, 
are never contrary to each other, and that you can never 
obtain the latter, without the former. Secondly, That 
Poeſy being an Art, can never be prejudicial to Mankind : 
for when any Verſes are fo, they deviate from the Rules, 
and are no longer Poetry, which was invented, and im- 
prov'd for their Advantage only. Poe) owes its Riſe to 
Religion: Hymns in the praiſe of, and Thankſgiving to 
Heaven for Bleſſings receiv'd, was the original Poetry; for 
Men, naturally inclin'd to Imitation, employ'd their native 
Tendence to Muſick and Song, to the Praiſes of their 
Gods: And had Man continu'd in his primitive Simplicity, 
Hymns and Divine Songs, as among the Hebrews, had been 
all our Poetry. But in the Heathen Syſtem, Men ſoon de- 
viated from this Purity; admitting firſt the Praiſe of Men, 
and then Satire, or Raillery on one another at their drunken 

Meetings, at Har veſt-home, or the like. Thus Poetry be- 
ing corrupted ſoon, ſcarce retain'd any Foot - ſteps of Reli- 
gion, whence it firſt ſprung. 

The ſucceeding Poets, being the Divines and Philoſo- 
phers of thoſe times, obſerving the invincible Bent of the 
People to theſe Feaſts and Shows, and that it would bea 
fruitleſs Labour and endeavour to reſtore their primitive 
Simplicity; took an admirable and wiſe care to turn this In- 
eli nation of theirs to Pleaſure, to their advantage; by ma- 
king that Pleaſure convey Inſtruction to them, in ſo agree - 
able a manner. | | 

To paſs over the various Changes of Poetry, we muſt re- 
member that we owe to Homer the Epick Poem; and in that, 
the Original of Tragedy, more excellent tor the Regulation 
of the Paſſions, than the Epopee, which only reach'd to 
Cuſtoms. The Invention ot Comedy ſome attribute to the 
Corruption and degenerate Luxury of the People, ſome to 
the Margites of Homer; but both theſe Opinions are eaſily 
reconcil'd : for the Opprobria Ruſtica, as Horace calls them, 
the lewd Railleries of the Country-People at their drunken 
rural Feſtivals, gave the Ground-work, which the Mar- 
gites of Homer reduc'd into a more decent Form and Order, 


and . 
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and gave the Idea, whence after- Poets deriy'd the antient 
Comedy. ; 

But hence it is plain, as have ſaid, that Poeſy is an Art, 
becauſe we ſee from its Riſe it has propos'd a certain End, 
and muſt neceſſarily have certain Means to be conducted to 
that End. For where there is a Right and a Wrong, there 
muſt be ſome Art or Rules to avoid the one, and arrive at 
the other. But then perhaps it may ſtill be queſtion'd, whe- % 
ther theſe Rules are fix'd and known, and whether 
they are thoſe preſer bd by Ariffotle ? That they are 
known, will be plain trom what tollows; and that the 
are thoſe of Ariſtotle, at leaſt in the Drama (which I tall 
chiefly inſiſt on in this Eflay) will be as plain, if we conſi- 
der, 1ſt, Who gives the Rules. 24%, When he gave them. 
and 3d y, The Manner in which he gave them. Ariſtotle's 
Character for Knowledge in all the politer Arts, will be of 


ſome Force; for his Genius and Capacity are ſufficiently 
known to the Learned. 24ly, The Age heliv'd in, was in 
almoſt the firſt Regulation, if not Nile of Tragedy; learn- 

ing the Art with Sophocles, and Euripides, who brought 


it to Perfection, and ſeeing the effect it had on the moſt 
polite and knowing People of the World. za, The Man- 
ner in which they are deliver d, is ſo evident and conform- 
able to Nature, as that J cannot but be ſenſible of their 
truth. To confirm this, I conſider the effects they have 
had in all Nations where they were known ; for all the 
Beauties ot Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, and the other 
Greek Poets of any note, are perfectly conformable to 
them : and theſe being five hundred years after reviv'd, 
in the time of Auguſtus, at Rome, we find the Beauties 
of Virgil, and the Latins owing to them. Nay, two thou- 
ſand Years after they were written, we obſerve that by 
them the beſt Tragedies of France and Spain, nay, I may 
ſay of England too, are thoſe in which they are perfectly 
follow'd : in which all that pleaſes, is according to the 
Rules; and all that diſguſts, or is inſipid, wild, or extra- 
vagant, contrary to them: for good Senſe and right Rea- 
ſon are of all Countries. Human Laws indeed which re- 
gard the State, alter according to the Circumſtances and In- 
tereſts of the Men for which they ere made: but theſeare 
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ways the ſame, and ever ſupport their Vigour, becauſe 


ey are the Law of Nature, which always acts uniformly, 
Nvives them continually, and gives them a perpetual Exiſ- 


From hence it follows, that theſe Rules are known, and 


xt they are thoſe deliver'd by Ariſtotle, and that they are 


ver oppolite to what pleaſes; ſince they were made to 
ew us the Path we ought to tread, that we may arrive at 
What pleaſes. Were the Rules and: what pleaſes oppoſite, 
Fe could never pleaſe but by chance; which isabſurd. As 


ere are certain Rules, therefore, that teach us to pleaſe, 


S wc ought to make it our buſineſs to ſtudy and learn them, 
th for the reading and judging part: for theſe Rules are 


awn from the Pleaſant and the Profitable, and lead us to 


Heir Source. The Pleaſant and the Profitable are what na- 


rally pleaſe; and that, in all Arts, is what we always 


*Fonſult, In this moſt perfect and ſure Model of Imitation, 
Fre find perfect UNITY, and ORDER; for it is it ſelf 
he Effect of Order, and the Rule to conduct us to it: 
While there is only one way to find Order, but many to fall 
Into Confuſion. 


There would be nothing bad (ſays Daier very juſtly) 


in the World, it all that pleas'd were grod; for there's no- 


thing ſo abſurd, but will have ſome Admirers. You — 


L ſay indeed, that it is not true what is Good pleaſes, becau 
we daily ſee Diſputes about the Good and the Pleaſant ; 


that the ſame thing pleaſes ſome, and diſpleaſes others; 


F nay, it pleaſes and diſpleaſes the very ſame Man at diffe- 
rent times. From whence then proceeds this difference ? 


It comes either from an abſolute Ignorance of the Rule, 
or that the Paſſions alter it. Rightly to clear this Truth. 
I believe, I may lay down this Maxim, That all ſenſible 
Objects are of two ſorts; ſome may be judg'd of by the Senſe 
independently of Reaſon (I call Senſe that Impreſſion which 
the animal Spirits make on the Soul) and others can't be 
judg d of, but by Reaſon exercis'din Science. Things ſim- 
ply . ee or diſagreeable, are of the firſt Sort; all the 
World may judge alike ot theſe. For example, the moſt 
Ignorant in Mutick perceives very well — a Player 
on the Lute ſtrikes one String for another; becauſe he 

| « judges 
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* judges by his Senſe, and his Senſe is the Rule. On ſuch 
* occalions we may, therefore, very well ſay, That all that 
* pleaſes, is good; becauſe that which is good does _ or 
* that which is ill never fails to diſpleaſe: for neither Paſſi- 
on, nor Ignorance dull the Senſes, but ſharpen them. It 
is not thus in things that ſpring from Reaſon: Paſſion 
* and Ignorance work very ſtrongly in them, and choke 
the Judgment; and for this cauſe we ordinarily judge fo 
ill, and differently in thoſe things of which Reaſon is the 
the Rule, andthe Cauſe. Why what is badoften pleaſes, 
and that which is good does not always do 10, is not the 
Fault of the Object, but ot the Judge: But what is good 
will infallibly pleaſe thoſe who can judge, and that's ſuf- 
* ficient. By this we may ſee, that a Play, that ſhall bring 
* thoſe things which are to be judg d by Reaſon within the 
* Rules, and al ſo that which is to be judg d by Senſe, ſhall ne- 
ver fail to pleaſe both the Learned, and the Ignorant. Now 
this Conformity of Suffrages is the moſt ſure, or, accor- 
ding gy rs e, the only mark of the Good and Plea- 
* ſant. But theſe Suffrages are not to be obtain'd but by 
* the obſerving of the Rules, and conſequently theſe Rules 
* aretheonly cauſeof the Good and the Pleaſant; whether 
* they are follow'd methodicaly and with deſign, or only 
* by hazard or chance. For 'tis certain, there are many 
* Perſons who are intirely ignorant of theſe Rules, and yet 
do not miſs of Succeſs in many things. But this is far 
from deſtroying the Rules, ſince it only ſerves to ſhew 
their Beauty, and proves how far they are conformabi 
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ie to 
* Nature, fince thoſe often follow them, who know no- 
* thing of them. | | 
The latter end of this is perfectly prov'd by our Shake- 
ſpear, who in all that pleaſes is exactly conformable to the 
ules, tho tis evident by his DeteRs, that he knew no- 
thing of them. I hope this is enough to ſatisfy any rea- 
ſonable Man, not only that as Poe is an Art, it propoſes 
certain Means to arrive at a certain End ; but that theſe 
Rules are abſolutely neceſſary for the judging, and writing 
juſtly. If any one deſire to ſee this Argument handled 


more at large, it will be worth his while to read Monſieur 
Daciers 
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Dacier's admirable Preface to his Remarks on the Poeticks 
of Ariſtotle; from which, what I have {aid on this Head is 
but an Abridgment. | 

Since therefore the Neceſſity of Rules is thus evident, I 
think I cannot be more juſt to the Art, and to thoſe Poets 
who may hereafter ariſe worthy the Name, than to lay 
down, in as few Words as poſſible, the Rules of the Dra- 
ma: to which I ſhall ſubjoin ſome relating to the Epigram, 
under which laſt Head moſt of the Miſcellanies of Shake- 
ſpear will fall; that by this means the ingenious Reader 
may diſtinguiſh betwixt his Errors, and Beauties, and fo 
fix his Praiſe on a juſter ground, than the blind Caprice of 
every ignorant Fancy, And if by this he will not appear 
ſo praiſe-worthy in many things, as he may now be thought, 
yet his Praiſe will be greater and more valuable when it is 


founded on Reaſon and Truth, and the Judgment of Men 


of Senſe and Underſtanding. 

Before | come to the particular Rules of the Stage, as 
Ariſtotle has laid them down, I ſhall ſet down what an Eng- 
liſh Nebleman has given us on this Subject mm Verſe ; becaule 
there are ſome Things relating eſpecially to the Diction, 
which Ariſtotle has not meddled with; and others, which 
tho contormable to him, yet being in Verſe, ſink eaſier in- 
tothe Memory, and will lead the Reader better to the Ap- 
prehenſion and retaining the particular Rules in Proſe, and 
perhaps give him a better reliſh of them. For when b 
Pleaſure we are firſt let into the View of Truth, it has ſuc 
Charms, as to engage our Purſuit after it, thro ways not 
altogether ſo ſmooth and delightful. The Verſes I take 
out of the Eſſay on Poetry written by the late Duke of Buc- 
lingham, at a Time when the Town run away with as 
{range Monſters as have pleas'd fince ; tho thoſe were 
dreſs'd a little more gayly, and went by their Chime a little 
more glibly off the Tongue. 


On then, my Muſe, advent'roufly engage, 
To give Inſtructions that concern the Stage. 

The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
Which it obſerv'd give Plays ſo great a Grace, 


Are, 
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Are, tho but little practisd, too well known, 
To be taught here, where we pretend alone 
From nicer Faults to purge the preſent Age, 
Leſs obvious Errors of the Engliſh Stage. 

| Firſt then Soliloquies had need be few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too. 
Our Lovers talking to themſelves, tor want 
Of others, make the Pit their Confident, 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a Friend, only to tell it us; 

Th* Occaſion ſhouid as naturally fall, os 
As when & Bellario confeſſes all. [* 7» Philaſter] 
Figures of Speech, which Poets think ſo fine, 

Art's needleſs Varniſh to make Nature ſhine, 

Are all but Paint upon a beauteous Face, 

And in Deſcriptions only can have place. 

But to make Rage declaim, and Griet diſcourſe, 
From Lovers in Deſpair fine things to force, 

Muſt needs ſucceed: for who can chuſe but pity 

A dying Hero miſerably witty ? | 

But O! the Dialogue, where Jeſt and Mock 

Are held up like a Reſt at ſhuttle-cock ? 

Or elſe like Bells eternally they chime, 

They ſigh in Simile, and die ia Rhime. | 
What Things are theſe, who would be Poets thought? 
By Nature not inſpir d, nor Learning taught? 

Some Wit they have, and therefore may — 

A better Courſe, than this by which they ſtarve. 

But to writePlays! Why 'tis a bold Pretence 

To Judgment, Breeding, Wit, and Eloquence. 

Nay more, for they muſt look within, to find 

Theſe ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 
'Without this Part, in vain would be the W hole, 

And but a Body all, without a Soul. 

All this together yet is but a Part 

Of * Dialogue, that great and powerful Art 
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Now 


is Grace here refers to Comedy, as the Inſtances of 
Plato and Lucian ſhow; for the Art of Tragick Dialogue 
| h 1 
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Now almoſt loſt, which the old Grecians knew, 
From which the Romans fainter Copies drew, | 
Scarce comprehended ſince, but by a few: 

Plato and Lucian are the beſt Remains 

Of all the Wonders which this Art contains: 

Yet to our ſelves we mult ſome juſtice do, 

Shakeſpear and Fletcher are our Wonders now. 

Conlider them, and read them o'er and o'er, 

Go ſee them piay'd, then read them as before: 

For tho in many things they often fail, 

Over our Paſſions ſtill they fo prevail, 

That our own Grief by theirs is rock d aſleep, 

The Dull are forc'd to teel, the Wiſe to weep. 

Their Beauties imitate, avoid their Faults. 

* Firſt on a Plot employ thy careful Thoughts; 

Turnit with Time a thouſand ſeveral ways, 

This oft alone has given Succeſs to Plays. 


2 Reject that vulgar Error, which appears 


So fair, of making perfect Characters: 

There's no ſuch thing in Nature, and you'll draw 

A faultleſs Monſter, which the World ne er ſaw. 
+ Some Faults muſt be, that his Misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion too. 1 
Beſides the main Deſign compos d with Art, 

Each moving Scene muſt be a Plot apart. 
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is to expreſs the Sentiments naturally in proper Words: elie 
his Grace had miſtaken; for certainly in the Tragick Dia- 
logue, Sephocles and Euripides, nay, even Eſc: yius, mult. 
have been preferr'd. Nay, it will not hold of Tragedy; 
torFletcher's Dialogue is intolerablein that, and could not be 
otherwiſe, becauſe he ſeldom draws either his Manners or 
Sentiments from Nature. | 

* Exactly conformableto Ariſiotle. | 

+ Invo'untary Faults, that is, the Effects of violent Paſ- 
hons, not ſuch as are voluntary and ſcandalous ; as will ap- 
pear in our Rules. | : | 

+ His Grace means not, that the Scenes ſhould not be 3 
Part of the Plot ; but that the Poet ſhould, beſides the main 


- De- 
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Contrive each little turn, mark every Place, 

As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face. 

Yet be not tondly your own Slave for this, 

Bur change hereafter what appears amils. 
Think not ſo much where ſhining Thoughts to place, 

As what a Man ſhould fay in ſuch a caſe, 

Neither in Comedy will this ſuffice, 

The Player too muſt be before your Eyes: 

And tho 'tis Drudgery to ſtoop ſo low, 

To him you muſt your utmoſt Meaning ſhow. 
Expoſe no ſingle Fop, but lay the Load 

More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad. 

The other way is vulgar; oft we ſee 

A Fool derided by as bad as he. 

Hawks fly at nobler Game; in this low way 

A very Owl may prove a Bird of Prey. 

Ill Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour : 

But to collect, like Bees, from every Flower, 

Ingredientsto compoſe that precious Juice, 

Which ſerves the World for Pleaſure, and tor Uſe ; 

In ſpitę ot Faction this would Favour get: 

But Falſiaff ſeerns inimitable yet, & c. 


In what I have to ſay of the Rules, I ſhall confine mij 
ſelt to them, without going into the Controverſy, yet! 
ſhall ſometimes add the Reaſon and Foundation, that being 
the Fxtremity my Bounds will admit. | 

To begin therefore with the Definition of Tr edy (for 
the Rules of that I ſhall firſt infiſt on, much of Comed) 
depending on them) it is this © Tragedy is the Imitat- 
on of one grave and entire Action of a juſt Length, ani 
* which, without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, by the 
* means of Terror and Compaſſion, perfectly refines in ui 
ali ſorts of Paſſions, and whatever is like them. 

This is explain d by a Piece of Hiſtory-Painting (which 

is very near a-kin to Tragedy) for the Painter takes on 
885 55 grant 

Deſign, conſider well the working up of every particulM.. 

Scene which is juſt. 
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grave and entire Action, and — nothing elſe with it- 
For example, Raphael painted the Battel of Conſtantine, 
but he brought not into that one Action of Conſtantine. all 
2 that he had done in his Life; for that had been monſtrous, 
and contrary to Nature and Art, Thus a Tragedy is the 

Imitation of ſome one grave Action, but not all the Acti- 
ons of a Man's Life. | 

From hence it is plain, that there is no place in Tragedy 
for any thing but grave and ſerious Actions. Comedy imi- 
tates the witty, and the pleaſant, and the ridiculous Actions 
of Mankind. Next, this Action muſt be entire; that is, 
it muſt have a Beginning. Middle, and End, and be of a juſt 
Length: not ſo long as that of the Epopee, nor fo ſhort as a 
lingle Fable. The excluding Narration, and the confining 
its Aim to Terror, and Compaſſion, diſtinguiſhes it from the 
Epick Poem, which may be perfect without them, and em- 
ploys Ad miration. 

By the refining the Paſſions, I mean not their Extirpa- 
tion, which is impoſſible; but thereducing them to juſt 
Bounds and Moderation, which renders them as uſeful as 
they are neceſſary : for by repreſenting to us the Miſeries of 
thoſe who have yielded too much tothem, it teaches us to 
have a ſtrifter guard over them; and by beholding the great 
Misfortunes of others, it leſſens thoſe that we either do, 
or may feel our ſelves. 

This Imitation mention'd in the Definition being made 
by the Actors, or Perſons repreſenting, the Scenes are to be 
egarded by the Poet: For the Decoration is not only for 
Pomp and Show, as it is generally deſtgn'd, but to expreſs 
he Nature of the things repreſented, and the Place where; 
ince there is no Action that does not ſuppoſe a Place, and 

\Ctors dreſsd in one Habit or other proper to that Place. 
As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not Incli- 
nations or Habits; ſo there is no Action, that does not pro- 
eed from the Manners and the Sentiment: theretore the 
lanners and Sentiments are eſſential Parts of Tragedy. 
or nothing but the Manners and Sentiments can diſtinguiſh 
ind characterize an Action: the Manners form, and the 
iti ments explain it, expoling its Cauſes and Motives; and 
C 2 * thoſe 
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thoſe being the Producers of Actions, are the Cauſes of 
Good and Evi to Mankind. | 

The Imitation ot an Action is properly call'd the Fable; 
that is, the Compoſition of all the Parts and Incidents of 
this Action is the Fable. The Manners diſtinguiſh the 
Qualities of the Pe ſons repreſented; that is, characterize 
Men, denote their Inclinations either good or bad, The 
Manners ot Achilles were Choler, and Temerity; thoſe of 
Eneas ſweet Temper, and Piety. The Sentiments are the 
Diſcourſes or Speeches ot the Dramatick Perſons, diſco- 
vering their Thoughts, and making known their Actions: 
by which they ſpeak agreeably to their Manners or Cha- 
racters, that the Auditors may know their Manners before 
they ſee their Actions. 

There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following 
five Parts are not found, viz. The Fable, the Manners, the 
Sentments, the Diction, and the Decoration. Ariſtotle add; 
the Muſick, becauſe the Greek Poets directed that too, 
But the chief and moſt conſiderable is the Fable, or the 
Compoſition ot the Incidents, which form the Subject offi 
the Tragedy; both in the Opinion of Ariſtotle, and of al 
thoſe who know any thing of the Reaſon ot Things. For 
Tragedy is in imitation of an Action, not of Men; whence 
it follows, that Action conſtitutes the Tragedy, and that 
there can be no Tragedy where there is no Action. The good 
or evil Fortune of Men depends on their Actions, and the 
End that every Man propoſes to himſelf, is an Action, not 
a Duaity : what Qualities Men purſue, are only as Me. 
diums to ſome Action. Thus the general End that Man- 
kind propoſe, is to live happily; but to live happily, is an 
Action, not a Quality. Man being therefore happy or mi 
ſerable by his Actions, not Manners or Qualities; Tragedy 

propoſes not to imitate the Manners, but adds them for the 
Production of Actions. So that the Fable (which is the 
Imitation of the Action) being the End of Tragedy, it 
muſt be of the moſt importance, and chiefly to be cool: 
der d; for ſo the End in al things is. Another Proof, whict 
Ariſtotle brings for the Preference of the Fable to all the 
other Parts ot the Play, is, That the beſt and * a. 

ragedi 
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nagedies (of his Time) are thoſe which have their Peri- 
ties, Revolutions, or Changes ot Fortune, and Diſcove- 


of Nes, as in the Oedipus of Sophocles: But theſe Diſcoveries 
he Ne tuſeparable from the Subject, and conſiſt intirely in 
ze on. The Fable therefore furniſning the moſt efficaci- 


us Means of arriving at the End, muſt neceſſarily in Rea- 
n te the moſt important part of Tragedy. 

Ariſtotle indeed, and his beſt Commentators, are very 
uge on this Head, to prove that all the fine Diction, the 
lamners well expreſs'd, and the Sentiments natural and juſt, 
reof no manner df value, if the Fable be faulty, or the 
ction maim'd. This is, I ſuppoſe, ſufficient to let the 
Reader ſee, that this is not only the firſt Thing that comes 
nder our Conſideration, as ſome would without 
ny ground in Reaſon infinuate; but the moſt noble and 
oft important thing that he is to ſtudy, if he wou'd ever 
ope to deſerve the Name of a Tragic Poet: to which in- 
ed we have very tew of thoſe, who have made a conſi- 
lerable noiſe in the World for a little time, who have any 
retence, Beſides, it is much caſter to ſucceed in the St'le, 
r what the leading Fools call fine Diction which is deriv'd, 
dy the way, from Grammar and Rhetorick, not Poetry) 
chat ban the forming of the Subject, or Fable juſtly, and with 
ood rt. Nature enabled Shakeſpeay to ſucceed in the Man ners 
| thefWnd Diction often to per tection; but he could never by his 
notW'orce of Genius, or Nature, vanquiſh the barbarous Mode 
Me- t the Times, and come to any Excellence in the Fable; 
lan-WF*cept in the Merry Wives of Windſor, and the Tempeſt. 
Next tothe Fable, the Manners are the moſt conſiderable 
and in theſe Shakeſpear has generally excell'd, as will be 
ten when we come to his Plays; ) for as Tragedy is the 
r theWinitation of an Action. ſo there are no Actions without the 
the Planners, ſince the Manners are the Cauſe of Actions. By 


„ide Manners we diſcover the Inclinations of the Speaker, 
2 what Part, Side, or Courſe he will take on any important 
"NIC 


and difficult Emergence; and know how he will behave 
limſelf, before we ſee his Actions. Thus we know from 
the Manners of Achilles, what Anſwer he will give the 
ambaſſadors of Agamemnon, by what the Poet has told us 
of his Hero. And when Mercury brings Fove's Orders to 

C 3 ZEneas, 
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ZEneas, we know that the Picty of the Hero will prey: 
over his Love. And the Character of Oedipus makes u 
expect his extravagant Paſſions, and the Exceſſes be wil 
commit by his Obltinacy, Theſe Diſcourſes therefor 
that do not do this, are without the Manners. The Che 
racter of Coriolanus, in Shakeſpear, prepares us to expect 
the Reſolution he will take to diſoblige the People; fa 
Pride naturally co:temns Inferiors, and over-values itle! 
The ſame may be ſaid of Tybalt, in Romeo and Juliet; and 
moſt of the Characters of this Poet. 
The Sentiments are the next in degree of Excellencet 
the Fable, and the Manners, and jultly demand the thin 
place in our Care and Study; for thoſe are for the Mannen 
the Manners for the Subject or Fable. The Action can't be 
juſtly imitated without the Manners, nor the Manners e: 
reſsd without the Sentiments. In theſe we muſt regard 
ruth and Veriſimilitude; as when the Poet makesa Mad. 
man ſpeak exactly as a Madman does, or as tis probable le 
would do. This Shakeſpear has admirably perform'd in the 
Madneſsof King Lear; where the Cauſe of his Frenzy is 
ever uppermoſt, and mingles with all he ſays or does. But 
Beaumont and Fletcher have perform'd abominably in thei 
Mad-houſe, in the Pilgrim, and our modern Alterer of tha 
Play, has increas d the Abſurdities. | 
The Diction, or Language, obtains but the fourth Place 
of the eſſential Parts of a Tragedy, and is ot the leaſt im. 
portance of any of them, in the Opinion of Ariſtotle, tic 
ſ of Criticks, and Reaſon; tho our modern Poertaſters 
or vile Pretenders to this noble Poem, haveplac'd their chic 
Excellence in it. But the Reaſon of it is, becauſe this was 
what they thought they could in ſome meaſure ob- 
tain, while the reſt were intirely above their Reach and Cr 
pacity. For the Subject may be well conducted, the Mas. 
ners well mark'd, and the Sentiments fine, tho ill expreſsd 
It is indeed, as Dryden obſerves, the firſt Beauty that ſtrikes 
the Ear, and enhances the Value ot the Piece, but come 
not into Competition with any of the other three, 
The Decoration 1 have already mention'd, and how fit 
that is to beregarded by the Poet. 


xc 
ect 


Having 
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11 Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their 
5 UF xcellence in regard of each other, I come to give the Di- 
ections neceſſary for the making each ot em perfect. 

The firſt and chief of them I have prov'd to be the Fable 
Wer $4bje#; or, as we generally call it in Engliſh, the Plot. 
hall begin with that, in the forming ot which, the Poet's 
rincipal Care ought to be employ d. 

Every Action that is fit for a Tragick Imitation, oi that 
in be made uſe of in Tragedy, ought not only tobe intire, 
ut of a juſt length; that is, it muſt have a Beginning. Middle, 
nd End. This diſtinguiſhes it from momentaneous Acti- 
dns, or thoſe that happen in an inſtant, without Prepara- 
on, or Sequel; which wanting Extenſion, may come in- 
o the Incidents, not the Fable. The Cauſe or Deſign ot 
ndertaking an Action, is the Beginning; and the Effects 


gaht that Cauſe, and the Difficulties we find in the Execution, 
wr re the Middle; the unravelling and diſſolving theſe Diffi- 
e le 


ulties, is the End. | 

The Anger of Achilles is the Action propos'd by Homer 
in the two firſt Verſes of the Ilias. The Quarrel berwixt 
him and Agamemnon is the Beginning; the Evils this Quar- 
rel produc'd, are the Middle; and the Death of Hector, gi- 
ing perfect Satisfaction to Achilles, leads to the unravelling 
he Action, and diſpoſing Achilles to relent at the Tears 
ndprayers of Priam, and reſtores him to his firſt Tranquil- 


u ey, which is the End. The Departure of Ulyſſes from 
en, begins the Action of the Odyſſes; the Hardſhips and 
ters Obſtacles of his Voyage make the Middle; and his Arrival 
= and Eſtabliſhment in Ithaca the End. 


The true Beginning to an Action, is that which does not 
neceſſarily require or ſuppoſe any thing betore it, as part of 
that Action. Thus the Beginning of an Epic, or Drama- 


yy tic Poem may be the Sequel of another Action: for the 
12 Qurrel of Agamemnon and Achilles, which is the Begin- 
= ming of the Action of the Ilias, is Agamemnon's Injuſtice, 


which provok'd the Anger of Achilles, when all was quiet 
before in the amp; ſo we may conſider this Affair the Se- 
quel of, but not depending neceſſarily on any thing prece- 
cent, tho it come not to paſs without it, and requires 
* C4 lome- 
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ſomething elſe to follow it, depending on it, preſent or re- 
mot. The Retreat of Achilles to the Ships, the Trojans 
ron iug the Greeks on that Retreat, were the preſent Et- 
fects of his Anger; the remote, the Death of Patroclus, 
Reconcilement ot Agamemnon and Achilles, and the Death 
oi Hector, which ſatisfies and reſtores Tranquillity by the 
Tears of Priam The End is juſt oppoſite to the Begin- 
ning; tor it neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſomething to have gone 
betore, but nothing to follow it: as the End of the Anger 
of Achilles naturally ſuppoſes a Beginning of it, but no- 
thing to come ater. The Tranquillity ot Achilles is re- 
ſtor*d by the Death of Hector, for then the Action is com- 
pleat; and to add any thing farther, would be to beging 
new Action. 

To in — in a Dramatic as well as Epic Action, tho they 
perfectly agree in this, let us conſider the Action of the 
Antigone of Sophocles. The Beginning of this Action has 
no neceſlary Dependence on the Death of her Brother Poly- 
nices; for tho as to that, the Decree of Creon might have 
been or not have been, yet it tollow'd that Death, nor could 
it have happen d without it. The Action begins with the 
1mpious and partial Decree of Creon againſt the burying the 
Body of Polynices; the Middle is the Effects produc'd by 
that Decree in Antigone's Puniſhment, the Death of Am 
and Euridice; Which produce the End, in breaking the Ob- 
1 of Creon, and making him penitent, and miſe- 
rable. | 

The Middle is that which neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſomething 
gone before, and ſomething to follow: Thus all the Evils 
that the Anger of Achilles produc d, neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
that Ange! as their Cauſe and Beginning. from whence they 

did proceed. So theſc Evils, that is, the Middle producing 
the Satisfaction and Revenge of Achilles in the Death of 
Hector, turniſh'd the End, in his relenting at the Miſery ot 
Priam. This is a perfect Example of an Epic and Drama- 
tic Action, and ſhews, that the Poet cannot begin nor end 
it whare he picaſes, it he would manage his Subject with 
true Oeconomy, and Beauty. For there mult be the Cas? 


or Beginning; the Effect ot that Cauſe, which is nature'f 
ö the 
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the Middle; and the unravelling or finiſhing it, whichis the 
End produc'd by the Middle, as that by the Beginning. 

I Derbe the larger upon this Head, becauſe ſo much 
Beauty depends upon it, and it is a Doctrine not ſo com- 
mon, but that it needs a thorough Explication. 

The Subject of the Drama ſhould be of a juſt Extent, 

neither too narrow, nor too large; but that it may be ſeen, 
view'd, and conſider d at once, without confounding the 
Mind, which if too little and narrow, it will do, or make 
it wander, or diſtract it; as it will do, if it be too large and 
extenſive. That is, the Piece ought to take up juſt ſo much 
time, as is neceſſary or probable for the introducing the In- 
cidents, with their juſt Preparation. For to make a good 
Tragedy, that is, a juſt Imitation, the Action imitated 
ought not in reality to be longer than the Repreſentation ; 
tor by that means it has the more Likeneſs, and by conſe- 
quence is the more perfect: but as there are Actions of ten 
r twelve Hours, and their Repreſentations cannot poſſi- 
oly be fo long; then muſt we bring in ſome of the Inci- 
Jentsin the Intervals of the Acts, the better to deceive the 
Audience, who cannot be impos'd on with ſuch tedious and 
'ong Actions, as we have generally on the Stage; as whole 
Lives, and many Actions of the ſame Men, where the 
Probable is loſt as well as the Neceſſary : and in this our 
Shakeſpear is every where faulty, thro the ignorant Mode 
of the Age in which he liv d; and which I inſtance not as a 
Reproach to his Memory, but only to warn the Reader, or 
young Poet to avoid the ſame Error, 

Having ſhewn what an Action is, we now come more 
Cloſely to the Subject; and firſt to the Unity of the Action. 
which can never be broken without deſtroying the Poem. 
This Unity is not preſerv d by the Repreſentation of ſeve- 
ral Actions of one Man; as of Julius Ceſar, or Antho 
and Brutus. Thus in the Ceſar of — there is not 
only the Action of Ceſar's Death, where the Play ought to 
have ended, but many other ſubſequent Actions of Antho- 
"and Brutus, even to the Overthrow and Death of Bru- 
us and Caſſius; and the Poet might as well have carry'd it 
lo wyn to the ſettling of the Empire in Auguſtus, or indeed 

a 5 to 
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to the Fall of the Roman Empire in Auguſtulus. For there 
was no more reaſon tor the ending it where he does, than 
at the Eſtabliſhment of Auguſtus, Natural Reaſon indeed 
ſhow'd to Shakeſpear the Abſurdity of making the Repre- 
ſentation longer than the Time, and the Place more exten- 
live than the Place of acting; as is plain trom his Chorus's 
in his Hiſtorical Plays, in which he apologizes for the Ab- 
ſurdity: as in the beginning of the fourth Act of the Min- 
ter 's Tale, among other things, Time, the Chorus ſays; 


— Your Patience this allowing, 
I turn my Glaſs, and give my Scene ſuch growing, 
As you had ſlept between, Cc. 


And the ſecond Act of Henyy V. begins another Chorus, 
exculing the Variation of the Place: 


Thus with imagin'd Wings our firſt Scene flies 

In Motion of no leſs Celerity | 
Than that of Thought. Suppoſe that you have ſeen 
The well-appointed King at Dover-Peer, Cc. 


And ſo goes on to deſcribe all his Paſſage, & c. introdu- 
cing a Narration to ſupply the Gap ot the Action, or rather, 
of the Actions. 


But the Chorus of the fifth Act is plainer on this Head: 


Vouchſafe to thoſe, that have not read the Story, 
That I may prompt them; and of ſuch as have, 

I humbly pray them to admit th' Excuſe 

Of TIME, of Numbers, and true Courſe of things, 
Which cannot in their huge, and proper Life 

Be here preſented, c. 


In Pericles Prince of Tyre, the Chorus's excuſe the ramb- 
ling trom place to place, and the like: But'tis pity that his 
Diſcovery of the Abſurdity did not bring him to avoid it, 
rather than make an Apology for it. But this is not the on- 


ly 
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ly Fault of the way of writing in his time, which he did 


not correct; for in the Chorus of the third At of Henry 
V. he concludes in this manner: | 


And ſo our Scene muſt to the Battel fly; 

Where, O! for pity, we ſhall much diſgrace 
With four or five moſt vile and ragged foils 
(Right ill-diſpos'd, in Brawl oy TN 

The Name of Agincourt: Yet lit and ſee, 
Minding true things by what their Mock ries be. 


Hence it is plain, that Shakeſpear's good Senſe perceiv d 
the ridiculous Abſurdity of our fighting Senſes, our Drum 
and Trumpeting Scenes; but he choſe to go on in the way 
that he found beaten to his hands, becauſe he unhappily 


* knew no better road. 


But to return from this ſhort Digreſſion.— This Unity 


= of Acdion does not exclude the Epiſodes or various Under- 
Actions, which are dependent on, and contribute to the 
chief, and which without it are nothing. Thus a Painter 
repreſents in a Battel- Piece the Actions of every Particular 
that makes up the Army; but all theſe compoſe that main 
Action of the Battel. But this does not excuſe the faul- 
| ty Epiſodes or Under-plots (as they call them) of our Eng- 
ih Plays, which are diſtin&t Actions, and contribute no- 
thing at all to the principal. Of this kind is Creon and Eu- 


ridice, and Adraſtus in our lamentable Oedipus, But in- 


| deed we have few Plays free from this Abſurdity; of which 
| the * is one, where the Action is one, and every Epi- 
ſode, Part, or Under-Action, carries on and contributes to 
| the main Action or Subject. 


Thus the different Actions of different Men are not more 


diſtinctly different Actions, than thoſe of one Man at diffe- 


rent times. And we might as well make a Unity of all the 


Actions in the World, as of thoſe ot one Man. No Action 
| of the {ame Man can be brought into a Tragedy. but that 
k. which neceſſarily or probably relates to that Action, which 

the Tragedy imitates, The Wound of Uyſſes, which he 
| Iccelv'd in Parnaſſus, was neceſſary to his Diſcoyery 3 but 


iis Madneſs to avoid the War, was not: and therefore 
| ; Homer 
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Homer takes notice of the former, but not of the latter, 
For as in all other Imitations, ſo in Tragedy, the thing imi- 

tated muſt be but One. This Action, with its Epiſodes or 
Vnder- Actions, ought to be lo link d together, that to take 
any part away, or to endeavour to tranſpoſe them, deſtroys 
the whole: tor theſe Epiſodes or Under- Actions ought ei- 
ther neceſſarily or probably to be produc'd by the main Acti- 
on, as the Death of Patroclus by the Anger of Achilles. 
For whatever can be put in or left out, without cauſing a 
ſenſible Change, can never be part of the Action. This 
is a ſure Rule todiſtinguiſh the true Epiſodes from the falſe: 
And this Rule will indeed condemn moſt ot our Eng'i/ 
Tragedies, in ſome of which, the very principal Character 
may beleft out, and the Play never the worſe. But more 
of that hereatrer, 

From what has been ſaid of the Actions, main, and E- 

iſodic, it is plain that the Poet is notoblig'd to relate things 
juſt as they happen, but as they might, or ought to have 
happen'd : that is, the Action ought to be general and 
allegorical, not particular; for particular Actions 
can have no general Influence. Thus Homer, in the Acti- 
on of Achilles, intends not the Deſcription of that one in- 
dividual Man, but to ſhew what Violence and Anger would 
make all Men ot that Character ſay or do: As therefore 
Achilles is a general and allegorical Perſon, ſo ought all He- 
rocs of Tragedy to be; where they ſhould ſpeak and act 
neceſſarily or probably, as all Men fo quality'd, andin thoſe 
Circumſtances would do: differing trom Hiſtory in this, 
that the Drama conſults not the Truth ot what any particu- 
lar Perſon did ſay or doꝭ but only the general Nature of ſuch 
Qualities to produce ſuch Words and Actions. *Tis true 
that Tragedyemploys true Names, but that isto give a Cre- 
dibility to the Action; the Perſons ſtill remaining general 
and allegoric. I would therefore recommend to the Poet 
the intire Invention of his own Fable; there being very 
few Actions in Hiſtory, that are capable ot being made ge- 
neral and allegoric, which is the Beauty and Eſſential of both 
an Epic and Dramatic Action: not but the Poet may take In- 
cidents from Hiſtory and Matter ot Fact; but then they 
muſt have that Probability, and Veriſimilitude that Art 
requires. e 
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But all theſe Properties of the Action, which we have 
given, are not ſufficient ; for the Action that is to be imi- 
tated in Tragedy, muſt alſo be ſuch as excites Terror and 
Compaſſion, and not Admiration, which is a Paſſion too 
weak to have the Effect of Tragedy. Terror and Pity are 
rais'd by Surprize, when Events are produc'd out of Cau- 
ſes contrary toour Expectation; that 1s, when the Incidents 
produce each other, not merely follow after each other: 
tor if it do not neceſſarily follow, tis no Incident for Trage- 
dy. The Surprize mult be the Effect of Deſign, not Chance, 
ot precedent Incidents; allowing ſtill, that there are Acci- 
dents that are by Chance, which yet ſeem done by Deſign, 
as the Fall of the Statue ot Mitys on his Murderer, which 
kill'd him, for that Accident looks like the Work of Pro- 
vidence: Thoſe Fables, where this is ohſerv'd, will always 
appear the fineſt. Thus Oedipus is the beſt Subject for Tra- 
gedy that ever was; for all that happen d to him is the Effect 
of Fortune: yet every body may ſee, that all the Accidents 
bave their Cauſes, and fall out according to the Deſign of a 
particular Providence. ä 
4s the Actions imitated by Tragedy, ſo are all its Fables 
Simple, or Implex. The Simple is that, in which there is 
neither Change of the Condition or State ot the principal 
Perſon or Perſons, which is call'd the Peripetie, or Diſco- 
very; and the unravelling the Plot is only a ſingle Paſſage of 
Agitation, or Trouble, or Repoſe and Tranquillity; as in 
the Medea and Hecuba of Euripides, and the Philoctetes, and 
| Ajax of Sophocles: the ſame is the Fable of the Ilias, and 
that of the Eneis. The Implex Fable is that, which has a 
| Peripetie, or a Diſcovery, or both, which is the moſt beau- 
| titul, and the leaſt common. In the Antigone of Sophocles, 
there is the Change of the State and Fortune of Creon, and 
that produc'd by the Effect of his own barbarous Decree 
and Obſtinacy. But in his Oedipus and Electra, there is 
both a Peripetie and Diſcovery ; the firſt to Miſery, the lat- 
ter to Revenge, and Happineſs. Oedipus, with his Change 
ot Fortune, diſcovers, that he is the Son of Focaſta and 
Laius, and ſo guilty ot Inceſt, and Parricide. Electra diſ- 
covers Oreſtes to be her Brother, and changes her Miſeries 
auto Happineſs, in the Revenge of her Father's Death. 0 

| tne 
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the Iphigenia in Tauvis, Iphigenia making a Diſcovery that 
* Oreftes is her Brother, changes both their Fortunes from De. 
ſpair to a happy Eſcape from the barbarous Altars of Taurica 
But the Peripetie can neither be neceſſary nor probable (with- 
out which Qualities they are good for nothing) if they are 
not the natural Reſult, or at leaſt the Effect of the previous 
Actions, or the Subject it ſelf. The Oedipus and Electra of 
Sophocles are the moſt excellent in this kind, and ought to 
be thorowly ſtudied by the Poets, who wou'd excel in 
their Art 
But not to give you Terms without a thorow Explana- 
tion; A Peripetie is a Change of one Fortune into another, 
either from Good to Bad, or from Bad to Good, contrary to 
our Expectations : and this Change (as I have obſery'd) 
ought to happen either neceſſarily, or probably; as in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles: for he who comes to bring him agree- 
able News, which ought ro deliver him from thoſe Appre- 
henſions, into which his tear of committing Inceſt with 
his Mother had thrown him, does quite the contrary, in 
making it out to him who, and what he is. The Matter 
lies thus A Meſſenger from Corinth brings Oedipus word 
of the Death of Pohybus, and invites him to go and take pol- 
ſeſſion of that Kingdom: but Oedipus afraid to commit the 
Inceſt the Oracle had told him of, believing Poly bus his Fa- 
ther, declar'd, that he never wou'd go to the Place where i 
his Mother was. The Corinthian told him that he did not b 
know himſelf, diſturbing his Head about nothing; and . 
thinking to do him a ſignal Piece of Service, in delivering . 
him from his Fears, informs him, that Pohbus and Merope 0 
were not his Father and Mother: which began the Diſco- 
very, that caſt him into the moſt horrible of all his Miſ- Ml © 
fortunes. | F 
But becauſe Diſcovery is here a Dramatic Term, and { i © 
fignifies ſomething more than in its vulgar Acceptation, l 
muſt inform the Reader, that here it means a Diſcovery, 
which is made by the principal Characters on remembring WF 4 
either one another, or ſomething of Importance to theit 
Change of Fortune, and is thus defin'd by Ariſtotle ——— f 
The Diſcovery is a Change, which caufing us to paſs from 


* Ignoranceto Knowledge, produces either Love or Hatred 
* ig 
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* in thoſe whom the Poet has a deſign to make happy, or 
* miſerable : that is, it ought not to be in vain, by leaving 
thoſe, who remember one another, in the ſame Sentiments 
they were in betore ; it muſt produce either Love, or Hatred 
in the principal, not inferior Characters. But thoſe Diſco- 
veries, Which are immediately foillow'd by the Peripetie, are 
the moſt beautiful, as that of Oedipus; tor the Diſcovery 
ot his being the Son of Focaſta and Laius, immediately 
makes him, of happy, the moſt miſerable of Men. The 
Diſcovery in Electra is not near fo fine, becauſe their Con- 
dition and Fortune is not chang'd till ſome time after: but 
this, wherethe Pe- ipetie and Dycovery join, will always pro- 
duce Terror or Pity, the End and Aim of Tragedy. What 
I have to add, of the ſeveral forts of Diſcoveries, I ſhall de- 
fer till l have treated of the Manners, becauſe thoſe have 
{ome Intereſt in them. 

The next thing that we are to conſider, are the Charad- 
ers. Thoſe, which are to compoſe a perfect Tragedy, muſt 
not be either perfectly Virtuous and Innocent (as the Duke 
of Buckingham has obſerv'd) nor ſcandalouſly wicked. To 
make a perfectly virtuous and innocent Character unfortu- 
nate, excites Horror, not Pity, nor Terror. To puniſh the 
wicked, gives a ſort of ſatisfaction indeed, but neither Pi- 
ty nor Terror, the Buſineſs ot Tragedy; for what we never 
think our ſelves capable of committing, we can never pity. 
But the Character of perfect Tragedy ſhou'd be the Mean 
betwixt both; but rather Good, and Bad. The Character, 
that has this Mean, ſhou d not draw his Misfortunes on him 
by ſuperlative Wickedneſs, or Crimes notoriouſly ſcan- 
dalous, but by involuntary Faults; that is, Frailties pro- 
ceeding from the Exceſs of Paſſion; involuntary Faults, 
Which have been committed either by Ignorance or Impru- 
dence againſt the natural Temper of the Man, when he was 
tranſported by a violent Paſſion, which he cou'd not ſup- 
preſs; or by ſome greater, or external Force, in the Execu- 
tion of ſuch Orders, which he neither cou'd, nor ought to 
Gilobey, The Fault of Oedipus is of the firſt ſort, tho he 
telikewiſe guilty of the ſecond ; that of Thyeſtes is of the 
lecond only; thoſe of Oreftes and Alcmæon ot the third; 
lat is, in Obedience to the Oracle of the Gods: which clears 


Sophocles 
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Sophocles of the Fault laid to his charge by Mr. Rowe. In the 4 
Plays of the Antients, of this middle Character, where] Ire 
Oedipus, Thyeſtes, Alcmæon, Meleager, Telephus, &c. I 
ſhall only give a Draught of the firſt, being eonfin d to great 
Brevity, ſince that Example will make the Precept plain. 
Corneiile, Mr. Dryden, and Lee have quite 2 this 
Character: they have made him perfectly Good, where 
Sophocles does not praiſe him tor any thing but his Courage, 
his good Fortune, and Judgment; Qualitiesequally common 
to the Goodand the Bad, andto thoſe, whoare made up of 
Virtuesand Vices, His Fault was his Curioſity ; his be- 
ing tranſported to Anger by the Inſolence of a Coach-man ih 
for not giving him the way, which made him kill fome Men 
two days after the Oracle had forewarn'd him, that he 
 ſhou'd kill his Father. This Action alone ſufficiently de- 
notes his Character; but Sophocles has ſhown him by all his 
Manners ſo conformable to this, that he appears in every 
reſpect a Man that is neither God nor Bad, having a Mix- 
ture of Virtue and Vice. His Vices are Pride, Violence, 
Anger, Temerity, and Imprudence; ſo that it is not for hu 
Parricide, nor his Inceſt, * he is made unhappy : thoſe, 
as they were theEftc&s of his Curioſity, and his Raſhnek, 
Violence, and Anger, were the Puniſhment of them; and 
thoſe are the Vices that Sophocles wou'd correct in us by this 
Exampleof Oedipus. | 
From what has been ſaid, it appears, that a Fable, witi 
a ſingle Cataſtrophe, is better than that which has one that 
is double; and that the Cataſtrophe, that is unhappy, is bet- Wo: 
ter than that which is happy; provided the Unhappineſs be M 
the Conſequenceof ſome of theſe Faults, or Frailties, which th: 
I have mention'd; and not the Effects of groſs and remark- Wh: 
able Crimes: for theſe merit the Correction of the Axt, i | 
not the Muſe. = 8 
The Fable that is of the next Excellence, is that which Ne, 
has a double Conſtitution, and Cataſtrophe, viz. one happ) er 
for the Good, and one unhappy for the Guilty. Tho this r 
more proper for Comedy; where the greateſt Enemies go 8 or 
off reconcil'd. : 'nc 
Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End ot Traged) er 


and that beiag produc'd only by the Fable, let us * be 
vw 
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Phat Incidents (which compoſe the Fable) are the moſt 
| roductive of theſe two Paſſions. 

All Incidents are Events, that happen betwixt ſome body 
Fr other; and all Incidents, that are terrible or pititul, hap- 
en between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what hap- 
Sens betwixt Enemies has no Tragical Effect, as when a 
Nrother is going to kill, or kills his Brother; the Father his 
Va, or the Son his Father; the Mother the Son, or the Son 
Wc Mother. And theſe are the proper Incidents that a Poet 
ou d employ all his Search and Study to find out. 

Nov all theſe Actions may be divided thus: into thoſe, 
Frhich the Actor pertorms with an entire Knowledge of 


le 


en hat he does, or is going to do, as Medea when ſhe kill'd 
he er Children; Alcmeon, when he kill'd his Mother, and the 
de- ke: And into thoſe done, or about to be done, when the 
his ¶ He inouſneſs of the Crime, which they are going to com- 
er) Nit, or do commit, is not known to the Actors till after 
lix- Nhe Deed is done; when they, that di4 it, come to diſcover 
ce, he Relation of the Perſons they have Deſtroy d: as Alcmæaon 
hit n the Aſcylamas, knew not that Eryphile was his Mother, 


Whom he had kill'd, till atter her Death; and Telegonus diſ- 
fs, over d that it was his Father Ulyſſes he had mortally woun- 
and Ned, atter the Fact was done. The third ſort of Incident 
this Wnd the moſt beautiful, is, when a Manor Woman is going 

o killa Relation, who is not known to him or her, and is 
vith re vented by a Diſcovery of their Friendſhip and Relation. 
that The firſt is the worſt, the laſt the beſt, and the ſecond next 
bet- {Wo the third in Excellence, becauſe here is nothing flagitious 
s be nd inhuman, but is the Sin of perfect Ignorance; for then 
hich he Diſcovery is very pathetic and mov ing, as that of Oedi- 


ark: killing Laus. | 
Axt, In thoſe Incidents of the third kind, to make them per- 
ectly beautiful, like that of Merope and Iphigenia in Euri pi- 
hich e, it will be neceſſary, that the Poet take care to let the Au- 
app) ¶ ence know the Relation of his Dramatic Perſons, tho the 
his iõ Wi <rions themſelves muſt not know. it till the Diſcovery. 
s go or thoſe Stories of Merope and Iphigenia were perfectly 
nown to the Audience, which gave them all along a Con- 
zedf, ern for the Danger of the Brother and the Son; and rais'd 
iſidet der Joy and Sat. action, when the Diſcovery came and 
„ D prevented 
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prevented the Event. Tis true, that it is no eaſy matter ti 
meet with ſuch a Story, or indeed to form it without Ob-Whk: 
{curity and imperfect Beauty; yet if it be done, it anſwer 
the Labour and Pains of the Study and Search. 

We come now to the Manners, which is the next thing 
tothe Fable in Excellence and Conſideration. The Mannen 
diſtinguiſh the Characters; and it the Manners be ill ex 
preſs d, we can never be acquainted with them, and con. 
iequently never be territy'd by foreſeeing the Dangers the; 
will produce tothe Characters, or dramatic Perſons; no 
melt into pity, by feeling their Sufferings. All Drama 
therefore, as well as Epic Per ſons, ought to have the Marth 
ners; that is, their Diſcourſe ought to diſcover their Inc 
nations, on what Reſolutions they will certainly purſu 
The Manners therefore ſhou'd have tour Qualities ; the 
mult be, ( 1 ) Good; (2) Like; ( 3 ) Convenient; (4 
Equal, Good is when they are mark'd; that is, when the 
Diſcourſe ot the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctly ſæ 
their Inclinations, and what good or evil Reſolutions they 
are certain to take. Likerelates only to known and public 
Perſons, whole Characters are in Hiſtory, with which the 
Poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet muſt not 
give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any that Hiſtory h 
given him. Convenient, that is, theſe muſt be agreeableto 
the Age, Sex, Climate, Rank, and Cond. tion of the Perion 
that has them. 


Reſpicere Exemplar Vit, Morumq; jubebo 
Doctum Imitatorem, veraſque hinc ducere voces. 


Thus Horace ad viſes to ſtudy Mankind, and from the Ob 
ſervation of them to draw the Proprieties of Characters 
Manners. But a thorow Conſideration of Ethicks, . 
be a very great help to the Obſervation: for when you haft 
once got the true Knowledge of the various Habits of tht 
Mind in their juſt Order, and the nature of their ſeveri 
Blendings, Mixtures, and Compoſition ; you will wit 
much greater eaſe make an advantage of your Study 0 


Men, in regard to that, of which weare now diſcouring 
; 
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As to the Likeneſs you mult remember, that the evil Qua- 
Ries, given by Hiſtory to Princes and Great Men, ought to 
E omitted by the Poet, it they are contrary to the Charac- 
r ofa Prince, ec. but the Virtues oppoſite to thoſe known 
JF ices, ought not to be impos'd. 

Fanal, chat is, Conſtant and Conſiſtent. 


QYualis ab incepto proceſſerit, C ſibi conſtet. Hor, 


dat if any Character be of unequal Manners, as in Na- 
Pie, ſo in Poetry, which is an Imitation of Nature, the 
MF ariety and Inequality ot the Manners muſt be equal The 
%% muſt not be Brave, nor the Brave, Fearful; the 
aritious muſt not be Generous, and the like. 

The Manners theretore ot the principal Perſons at leaſt 
Suzht to be ſo clearly and fully mark d, as to diftinguiſh 
em from all other Men: for Nature has made as great a 
Piſtinction between every individual Man by the Turn of 
is Mind, as by the Form of his Countenance, In this 
Wakefprar has excell'd all th: Poets; for he has not only diſ- 
ngwſh'd his principal Perſons, but there is ſcarce a Meſſen- 
er comes in, but is viſibly different from all the reſt of the 
erſons in the Play. So that you need not to mention the 
lame ot the Perſon that ſpeaks, when you read the Play; 
tir Manners will ſufficiently inform you who it is ipeaks; 
vrhereas in our modern Poets, if the Name of the Perion 
eaking be not read, you can never by what he ſays, diſtin- 
zuiſn one from the other. | 

But beſides theſe four Qualities of the Marners, there is 
fifch eſſential to their Beauty, viz. that they be neceſſary: 
hat is, that no vicious or baſe Quality or Incl:narion ought 
ro be given to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be ab- 
_ neceſſary and requiſite for the carrying on of the 
et on. 


f 10:8 To make this a little plainer There are three forts of 
ver Dalities compoſe the Character of a Hero. Firſt, Such as 
wing e abſolutely neceſſary for the Fable and Action; and thoſe 
1y o ee moſt to appear, and evidently prevail above the reſt, ſo 


lat the Hero is to be known and diſtinguiſh'd by them. The 
becond are to imbe!liſh the firſt, and the I hird are to ſuſtain 
D 2 f both : 
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both: but an Example will explain this. The firſt of theſe 
in Zneas is the tranicendent Goodneſs of his Nature: The 


lecond, that beautifies this, is his ſolid Piety, and entire Re-. « 
{ignation to the W ill ot the Gods: The third, that ſuſtains 4 
both, is an Heroic Fortitude, which is abſolutely neceſſary q 
to the carrying on of any great Deſign. Thus in Ulyſſes we 4 
find Diſſimulation fer oft by Prudence, and ſuſtain'a by v. 
jour: In Achilles, Rage ſet off by a noble Vehemence, and 


{ſuſtain'd by a wonder ful Courage. This firſt Quality, 2 
Goodneſs in ZEneas, is to appear thro his whole Character; 
Ragethro Achilles, and Diſſimulation thro Ulyſſes. 

Having thus run thro the Manners, as briefly as I cou'dto 
give the Reader any juſt Idea ot their Nature ; I ſhall now 
conclude my Diſcoui ſe on the ſeveral forts of Diſcoverie, 
becauſe, well manag'd, they ad a wonderful Beauty to the 
Piece; tho it is a Beauty indeed almoſt entirely unknown toMy... 
our Stage. 

The firſt Sort of Diſcovery is, by certain Marks in the Bod, 
either natural, or accidental, as ſome Families have Mark; 

eculiar to them; as the Founders of Thebes and their Iſſue 
— a Lance naturally . in their Bodies. Accidental, as the 
Wound Ulyſſes had formerly receiv'd in his Thigh by a Bon 
in Parnaſſus: Or Tokens, ſuch as the Casket of Ton, which 
makes the Diſcovery of his Mother Creuſa, whom he wa 
going to kill. Tho this be theleaſt beautiful and artful Di 
covery, yet it may be more or leis artfully manag'd, as that 
of Ulyſſes is in the Odyſſes, where the Nurie waſhing hi 
Feet, diſcovers the Wound, and by that Ulyſſes; but whet 
he is oblig'd to ſhew it to the Shepherds, to confirm them 
that he was Ulyſſes, it is leſs artificial. 

The ſecond Sort of Diſcovery, and that likewiſe unartful 
is When it is made by certain Tokens ; as when Oreſtes lu 
come to the knowledge of his Siſter Iphigenia, by a Leti 
which ſhe gave Pylades to carry to Oreſtes at Argos, and told 
him the Contents by word of mouth, leſt the Letter ſhould 
be loſt ; he diſcovers himſelf to her by mentioning her work 
ing a fine piece of Tapeſtry, that was in her Apartment; and 
the Lance of Pelops, &c. tor theſe Tokens are no gre! 
matter of Invention, ſince it might have made them twe! 
ty other ways. Th 
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The third Sortot Diſcoveries is what is made by Remem- 
H brance; that is, whenthe Sight or Hearing of any thing 


WH makes us remember our Mistortunes, Cc. as when Ulyſſes 


head Demodocus ſing his Actions at Troy, the memory 
acuck him, and drew Tears trom him; which diſcover'd 
him to Alcinous. 

„ The fourth Sort of Diſcoveries are made by Reaſoning. 
Thus Ihigenia argues in the Caephores ot ZE/chylus; Hithe v 
t5a Man come like me; No body is like me out Oreſtes, it muſt 
therefore be Orettes That ot Polyides is Leautitul and pathe- 
tic; tor in the Iphigenia ot that Poet (as we have it in Ari- 
orle) Oreſtes kneeling, at the Altar, and juſt opening his Bo- 
tom to receive the ſacred Knife cries out, Iis not ſufficient 
that my Siſter has been ſacrific'd to Diana, but I muſt be ſo too. 
The tineſt Sort is that which riſes trom the Subject, or 


nion the Incidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his ex- 
by ceſſive Curioſity ; and the Letter of Iphigenia, tor it was 
7 very natural that ſhe ſhould write to her Brother. 


Having thus conſider'd the two main Points of the 
Theory, I ſhall ſay a word or two of the Practice, as the 
Duke of Buckingham has obſerv'd, the firſt buſineſs of a 
Tragic Poet, is todraw a plan of his Deſign; and having 
pac d it ona juſt Light, and in one View, he may beſt judge 
of its Probability. But then he muſt conſider, that in this 


hich 
* Wa 


| Df Pan muſt firſt be drawn the Fable in general, before he 
* thinks of the Epiſodes that particularize and circumſtantiate 
* t. I' give you that which is drawn up by Ariſtotle him- 


let, becauſe it may have the greater Authority with you 
A young Princels is plac'd on the Altar to be ſacrific'd, dit- 
appears of a ſudden from the Eyes ot the Spectators, and 
* 1s carry'd into another Country, where the Cuſtom is to 
* facrifice Strangers to the Guardian Goddeſs of that Coun- 


them 


artful 
es had 


9 5 N iry : They make her Prieſteſs of that Temple. Some 
_ | 5 bor after, the Brother of that Princeſs arrives at the lame 
work: rs in obedience toan Oracle; he is no ſooner arriv'd, 
nt, an ut taken, and as he is going to be ſacrific'd, the Diſcove- 


ry is made that heis Brother to the Prieſtels, which faves 


his Lite, 

This is the general and univerſal Fable without Names, 
and which may yet receive any Names the Poet pleaſes; 
3 | who, 


) grez 
twen 


Th 
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who, adding the Epiſodes circumſtantiates, and makes i 
particular; as the adding the Madneſs of Oreſtes, and the like 
makes it proper to that Story. | 

When the Poet comes to write and work up his Scenes 
Ariſtotle adviſes, which Otway's Practice confirms, that 
he ſhou'd put himſelf into the ſame Paſſion he writes, an 
imitate the Geſtures, and Actions of thoſe whom he make 
to ſpeak. 

The Poet ought to take care in the unravelling the Plot 
in which many miſcarry: the Plot is all the Play from thi 
Beginning to the Diſcovery or Unravelling,which is beſt to 
wards the laſt Scene of the Play; for it the Unravelling be 
in the fourth Act, the reſt muſt be dull and heavy. Bu 
when the Pezypetie and Diſcovery come together, and all 
the End of the Play, the Audience go away with Pieatur 
and Satisfaction. | 

Having faid ſo much of the Fable, Incidents, Manner: 
&c. I ſhall add a word or two on the Sentiments; in whic 
we muſt follow the Advice ot the Duke of Buckingham. 


> — » — = — & — © 


ew eu 


* Nay more, for they muſt look within, to find 
* Thoſe ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 


But then the Poet muſt not be content to look into h 
Mind, to {ce what he himſelf ſhou'd think on ſuch an Oc 
caſion, but he muſt put himſelf into the Paſſion, Quail! 


and Temper of the Character he is to draw; that is, a 
muſt aſſume the Manners he gives his Dramatic Pero 5 
and then ſee what Sentiments or Thoughts ſuch an Oc + 
ſion, Paſſion, or the like, will produce. And the T a 
muſt change his Perſon, as a different Perſon, and Charagll | 
ter ſpeaks: or he will make all ſpeak alike, without any A A 
ſtinction of Character. Gaffarelgives you an Account v 
Campanella. vhich will illuſtrate this Place. He ſays, T ſe 
going to {ec him when in the Inquiſition, he found h 
making ſeveral odd Faces, which he took to be the os 
of the Pains he had endur'd there; but on his asking 65 
© rel what ſort of Man ſuch a Cardinal was, and enqu" "oy g 
into hisFeatures, he tound that Campanella was tram" e 
himſelf by the force of Imagination to the . of 
md © Cardin 
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« Cardinal, to know what Anſwer he ſhou'd have to a Let- 
ter he had ſent him. | 

Now if the forming our outward Figurecou'd be of ſuch 
Uſe, as to make us think like another, certainly, when the 
Imagination proceeds by its own Strength and Force to 
liken the Soul as wellas the Body, it muſt havea wonderful 
EfxeR : yet this cannot be done but by a great Genius. 

| ſhallfay no more of the Sentiments here, becauſe they 
re to be learn d from the Art ot Rhetoric more than that of 
Poetry. For the Sentimentsbeing all that make up the Diſ- 
courſe, they conſiſt in proving, refuting, exciting and ex- 
preſſing the Paſſions, as Pity. Anger, Fear, and all the 
others; to raiſe, or debaſe the Value of any thing. The 
Reaſons of Poets and Oratorsare the ſame when they would 
makethings appear worthy of Pity, or terrible, or great, 
or probable; tho ſome things are render d ſo by Art, and 
others by their own Nature. 

The Diction or Language is that which next comes un- 
der our Conſideration; which, tho made ſo conſiderable a 
Part by our modern Play-wrights, (who indeed have little 
eſe to value themielves upon) was by Axiſtot e thought of 
theleaſt Importance; tho it is Conteſs d, when theElocution 
is proper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it gives a great 
and very advantageous Beauty to a Play. The Fable, the 
Manners, and the Sentiments are without doubt the moſt 
conſiderable; tor, as Ariſtotle obſerves, a Tragedy may be 
perfect without the Aſſiſtance of Elocution: for the Subject 
may be well manag' d, the Manners well mark'd, and the 
dentiments may be juſt and fine, tho ill expreſs d. An ill 
Liocution renders the Diſcourſe flat, but that deſtroys 
not the Beauty of the other Parts. Belides, a Tragedy may 
be written in Proſe as well as Verſe; that is, thoſe other 
three Parts may be as well expreſs'd in Proſe as Verſe; but 
Verleis made uſeof, becauſe more harmonious, and by con- 
kequence more agreeable. | | 

but as we err as much in this part of Tragedy, as in the 
ther three, it wou'd be neceſlary to give tame Rules of 
Diſtinction on this Head: but that I have not room to do in 
this place; and propriety and Elegance ot Diction mult be 
earn d trom Grammar and Rhetoric, However, Iwill nor 
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paſs this entirely in ſilence, but ſhall lay down two or three 
Rules which are abſolutely neceſſary to give any true Beauij 
to a Dramatic Diction. * 
Some have been betray'd by their Ignorance of Art and 
Nature to imagine, that becauſe the Stile of Milton's Pars. 
diſe Loſt is admirable in the Epic Poem, it will be ſo in Tra- 
gedy z not conſidering that Milton himſelf has vary'd hi; 
Stile mightily in his Sampſon Agoniſtes, from that of hi: 
Paradiſe. And Mr. Dryden's Criticiſm is very juſt, in his 


Epiſtle to the Marquiſs of Normandy, (the late Duke of 


Buckingham ) be fore the Æneis; where quoting from Se. 
grais and Boſſu——- That the Stile of an Hereic Poem ought to 
be more lofty than that of the Drama . The Critic isin 
* the right, ſays he, tor the Reaſon already urg'd. The 
* Work of Tragedyis onthe Paſſions in Dialogue: both of 
them abhor ſtrong Metaphors, in which the Epopee de- 
lights; a Poet cannot {peak roo plainly on the Stage, Cc. 

And Boileau, a judicious Critic, as well as Poet, has 
Words to this effect * Wou'd you deſerve the Ap- 
plauſe of the Public? In writing, diverſity your Stile in- 
ceſſantly: tod equal, and too unitorm a Manner ſhines to no 
pur poſe, and inclines us to fleep. Rarely are tho!e Au- 
thors read, ho are born to plague us, and who appear a. 
« ways whining inthe ſame ingrateful Tone. Happy the 
Man, who can ſo command his Voice, as to pats without 
c 
c 
c 


any Conftraint from that which is Grave, to that which 

is Moving 3 and from that which is Pleaſant, to that which 

is Severe, and Solemn. Every Paſſion has its pre per Wi) 
of ſpeak ing, which a Man of Genius will eaſily derive 
from the very Nature of the Paſſion he writes, Anger! 
proud, and utters haughty words, but ſpeaks in words els 
fierce and fiery when it debates : Grief is more humbe, 
and ſpeaksa Language like it ſelf, dejected, plain and ſot- 
rowtul, 


Projicit Ampullas, & ſeſqui pedalia Verba, 


As Horace juſtly obſerves. From thefe few Obſervat!or: 
it isevidenthow tar from fine Language ſome of our Poets 
al e, who have had Succeſs cvenfor that alone, in ſpight oa 

. ; tr; 
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che Abſurdities of the Fable, Manners, and Sentiments 3 
bo ia reality they were no more excellent in this, than in 


tho{e, 
al Thus have we ſeen that vey is an Imitation of an' 
„Alion of a juſt Extent, i e that has a Beginning, Middle, 


4. and End, and which ſhall produce Pity, and Terror. But 
is this Action not being to be pertorm'd or repreſented with- 
out human Agents in that Action, it neceſſarily brings in an 
s Under-Imitation of thoſe Men in that Action; that is, of 

cheir Manners, as they contribute to that Action: and this 
makes a Neceſſity ot imitating the Men that are introduc'd 
in the Drama. 

We muſt not expect many Inſtances of Shakeſpear's Per- 
fection in the Fable, tho perhaps we may find ſome extra- 
ordinary Stroaks that way likewiſe ; but the Beauties of 
the Manners we ſhall find every where, as I ſhall ſkew in my 
Ex3men of his Plays. 

t may perhaps be expected, that 1 ſhouid ſay ſomething 
of Comedy, But I have inſenſibly ſwell'd this Diſcourſe 
o a greater Bulk than at firſt detign'd; ſo that I ſhall only 
ay in general, that Comedy participates in many things of 
tne Rules of Tragedy: that is, it is an Imitation both of 
Action and Manners; but thoſe muſt both have a great deal 
of the Ridiculum in them, and indeed Humour is the Cha- 
wut WWF 1:cteriſtic of this Poem, without which a Comedy looſes 
wick WM Name; as we have many of late who fall from the Ri- 
nich Klum into a mere Dialogue, diſtinguiſh'd only by a pert 
will ior of Chit-Chat, and little Aimsat Wit. Ben Fohnſon is 
rie eur beſt Pattern, and has given us this Advantage, that 
ro the Engliſh Stage bas ſcarce yet been acquainted with 

tne Shadow of Tragedy, yet we have excell'd all the Anti- 
be, ents in Comedy. | | 
or- The eis no Man has had more of this Vis Comica than 

our Shakeſpear in particular Characters; and in the Merry 
Wives of Windſor, he has given us a Play that wants but 
de ot a perfect Regularity. Comedy in England has met 
withthe Fate ot Tragedy in Athens, for that only has yet 


tior deen cultivated; whereas the polite Athenians took firſt 
oel ke ot Tragedy, and it was late e er the Magiſtrates took 
01 1 
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any notice of Comedy, or thought it worthy their In. 
ſpection. 
All Arts indeed improve as they find Encouragement; 


our Stateimen have never yet thought it worth their while 


to reſcue the Drama from the Hands ot the Ignorant, and 


the Benefit of privatePerions, under which Load of Ob- 


ſtacles it can never riſe to any Perfection; and place ſuch 
Men in the Management of it, as may turn to the Adyan- 
tage of the Public. Whether this be any Proof of their 
good Politics or not, I ſhall not here determine; but I am 
ſure, that very politic Nations, that is, the Greeks and the 
Romans, had tar other Sentiments. 

This naturally leads me to the Riſe of the Stage in Gees 
where it was entirely rais'd by Tragedy. For Theſpis firſt 
madea moving Stage for that Poem, tho it was not then, 
as it is now, pure and unmix'd: tor the ill Subjects that 
Theſprs choſe, threw him upon a ſort of Tragi-Comedy ; 
which Error Aſchylus corrected, by chuſing only nobl: 
Subjects, and an exalted Stile, that being betore too bur: 
leſque. So that as far as we may gueſs, the Plays of Theſp 
were not unlike tome of thoſe of our Shakeſpear. For 
it was ſometime beſore the Stage came to its Magnificence 
and Purity, even in Greece it felt, at leaſt in Comedy: For 
the People are generally the ſame in all Countries, and ob- 
ſtinately retainlicentious and obicene things; and it is the 
Property of Roughneſs an Barbariſm togive place to Po- 
liteneſs witha great deal ot difficulty. Nay Sophocles wa: 
the firſt that purg d Trageay it ſelf entirely, and brought i 
to its true Majeſty and Gravity. For, as Dacier obſerves 
the Changes that Tragedy and Comedy underwent, were 
brought about by little and little, becauſe it was impoſſibe 
to diſcover what was proper for them at once; and new 
Graces were added tothem, as the Nature of theſe Poems 
came better to be underſtood. | 

Tis true, that the IdeaofTragedy vas tak en from the 7lias 
and Odyſſes of Homer; and of Comedy trom his Poem call' 
Margites : but that was after theſe Poems had been in uſe in 
aruder manner than indeed Homer inſ{pir'd the Improve" 


and Retormers of the Stage with this noble Idea. my 
| | trul) 
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truly had a very advantageous Riſe ia Greece, falling im- 
mediately under the Inſpection of the Magiſtrate, being 
founded on Religion: and this carry'd it io ſoon to Pertec- 
tion to which it wou'd never have arriv d, had it been in the 
hands of private Perſons, and mercenary Players, ignorant 
ol its Beauties and Detects, and whole Thoughts reach no 
father than what they are us'd to; which turning to a 
to erable Advantage to their Pockets, they believe there is 
no greater Per ſection. But Athens was too wiſe, too po- 
ite a State tolet that fade, and remain uſeleis in the hands of 
the Ignorant, which, by the care of the wiſe and know- 
ing, might be turn'd to the Public Advantage. and Glory. 

ece, Tragech, as T have ſaid, had the Advantage of being graf- 


rf ted on the Goat-ſong, or Vintage-/ong, in the Honow of Bac- 
en, chus; which, being a Recitation only, Theſpis firſt made a 
hat Wi Stage, and introduc'd one Actor. AÆſchylus added a ſecond 
9 or and fix d his Stage,andadorn'ditina more magnificent 
Ole 


manner ; but then the ſame Ornamentsſer vd all Plays. Sopho- 
clesaddedathird Actor, and vary d the Ornaments, and brought 
i Tragedy to Perfection, and into ſuch Eſteem with the Athe- 
nians, that they ſpent more in the Decorations ot the Thea- 


nce tre, than in all their Perſian Wars; nay the Mony appropriated 
* to that uſe was look d on as ſo ſacted, that Demoſthenes, with 
Ob- 


Difficulty anda great deal of Art, attempted toalienate ſome 
of it to the Defence of Greece againſt Philip of Macedon. 
Po The Alterations that were made in this Poem in ſo little a 


. time, werealmoſt in every Part of it; in the very Numbersas 
BY well as in the Subject, Manners, and Diction: For the firſt 
= Ver ſe of the earlieſt Tragedies were Tetrameters, or a ſort 
7 


i ot Burleſque, and fit tor Countrymens Songs, and not un- 
08 ike our Doggrel. But on the retorming the Stage, it was 


en turn'd into Trimeter Iambics: For, as Dacier from Ariſtotle 
on obſerves, thoſe Numbers were fitted for Tragedy, which 
Bok molt like our common Diſcourſe, and conſequently 
"yy it was Trimeter JIambics, for that was moſt us'd in tamiliar 
en Converſation: and Tragedy, ſays he, being an Imitation, 
— ought to admit nothing but what is eaſy and natural. : 
* But as this ſeems to relate chiefly to the Greek and Latin 


ru Diction, ſo it will not be amiſs to give you ſomething like , 
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In the Engliſh, at the Riſe of the Drama here. I ſhall take 
the Examples of both from Shakejþear alone, to ſhow this 
Error mended by himſelt. and brought to ſuch a Perfection, 
that the higheſt Praiſe is to imitate his Sti c. 

What they call'd their Terrameters may by aniwer'd by 
= Doggrel in the Comedy of Errors, and Loves, Labour 
Loſt. 


_=——__ 


ms — 


Bal, Good Meat, Sir, is common, that every Churle 
affords. | 

E. Ant. And Welcome more common, for that's no- 
thing but Words. 

S. Drom. Either get thee from the Door, or fit down at 
the Hatch: 

Doſt thou conjure for Wenches, that thou call'ſt for 

| ſuch Store? 
When one is one too many, go get thee from th: Door. 


e 
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But leſt this ſhould be thought paſſable in the Mouths of 
the Dromios, and their Maſters, we ſhall fee, in thoſe ot 
Lords and Princes, in Love's Labour Loft ; firſt Boyer, of the 

Retinue of the Princeſs of France, and the Princeſs her 


ſelf. a 
f 
Princeſs. It was well done of you to take him at his WM © 
word. 8 


Bcyer. I was willing to grapple, as he was to board. 
Maria oneot they Two hot Sheeps, Marry, and 


Ladies of Honour. therefore not Ships. 
Boyet. No Sheep, ſweet Lamb, unleis we feed on your 
Lips. 


Princeſs.Good Wits will be jangling, but Genteelsagree- 
The civil War of Wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre, and his Book-men, for here tis abus'd. 


In ſhort, theſe falſe Numbers and Rhimes are almoſt 
thro the whole Play; which muſt confirm any one, that 
this was one of his firſt. But that Verſe, which anſwers 
both the Latin and the Greek is our Blank Verſe, which ge- 


nerally confiſtsot Iambics, and ſo fit for the Drama, _ 
| tho 
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tho Mr. Dryden had once brought rhiming on the Stage ſo 
much into ſh on, that he told us plainly in one of his Pre- 
faces, thai we ſhou'd ſcarce ſee a Play take in this Age with- 
out it; yet as ſoon as The Rehearſal was acted, that violent 
and unnatural Mode vaniſh'd, and Blank Verſe reſum'd its 
place. A thouſand beautiful Examples of this Verſe might 
be taken out or Shakeſpear, there ſcarce being a Play of his 
which will not furniſh us with many; I ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf 


here with an Inſtance or two out of the Much Adoe about 
Nothing. 


And bid her ſteal into the pleaſed Bower, 

Where Hony-Suckles, ripen'd by the Sun, 

Forbid the Sun to enter ; like Favourites 

Made proud by Princes, that advance their Pride, 
Againſt that Power that made it, &. 

The pleaſanteſt Angling is to ſee the Fiſh 

Cut with their Golden Oars the Silver Stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous Bait. 


Comedy, on the other hand, lay long uncultivated in pri- 
vate Hands, among the Mob or Country Fellows, without 
any regard of the Government; till at laſt Epicharmus and 
ſome others taking the Idea from the Margites of Homer, 
and having purg'd the Country Railleries from their Licen- 
tiouſneſs, the Magiſtrates of Athens took it into their Con- 
lderation, that it might be of uſe to the State in the Hands, 
and under the Management of the Publick. And thus by 
the Encouragement and Inſpection of the Government, 
the Drama of both kinds arriv d to Perfection in not many 
Vears after their Appearance in the World. 

But it was not ſo in Rome, it was in the 399th Year of 
the City, when any thing like a Stage got into Rome; and 
tho it was introduc'd to appeaſe a great Plague, which cou'd 
not be averted by any other Propitiation, yet they being ori- 
gina.ly perform'd by Strangers, the Romans had little regard 
tothem, For on this Occaſion they ſent for Payers out of 
Etruria, which in their Language they call Hiſter, trom, 
Whence the Romans call'd their Actors Hiſtriones. Nor 
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did theſe make uſe of any Verſe, but danc'd to the Tunes tl 
of their Pipes, with Meaſures not indecent, after the Thuſcan 
manner, The young Sparks began to imitate them by ral. 
lying one another in undigeſted Verſes. With their Voices 
their Motions agreed; ſo that the Matter was receiv'd, and 
by often Repetition came into a Mode. But the Playcrs 
did not, as in the Feſcennine Verſes, rally one another with 
extempore Verſes; but repreſenting Paſtorals, call'd Satires 
with Vocal Muſic, ſet to the Inſtrumental, and a regular 
Action, perform'd their Parts. But Livius Andronicus, 2 
Greek by Nation, was the firſt (ſome Years after this) who 
ventur'd to mingle a Fable with theſe Songs, acting him- 
felt in theſe Performances, as then all the Poets did. This 
Livy tells us, and the fame we find in Valerius Maximns, 
Lib. 2. Cap 4. From which we ſee, from what ſmall | 
* Beginnings the Scenic Plays aroſe: Firſt, Players were 
* {ent for out of Erruria, who danc'd without either Verie 
or Piper: After this, rude and unpoliſh'd Verſe came in, 
* and Motions ſomething agreeable to the Voice; but at 
* laſt all things were improv'd by Art.“ Tho theſe two 
Accounts do not agree in every Particular, we eaſily fee the 
low Riſe of the Stage in this City; which tho brought in at 
firſt for the appeaſing a raging Peſtilence, yet the Players, 
who beloag'd to the Drama, had their Names wa out of 
the Liſt of their Tribe, ſome ſay by way of Diſgrace, and 
were never permitted to have the Honour togo tothe Wars, 
but on the greateſt Extremity; yet this might be in re- 
ſpect to their Preſervation, as the Athenians made a Law 
when Eupolis was kill'd in a Sea- Fight, that Poets ſhou'd go 
no more to the Wars, But be this as it will; yet in time, 
when it had work d it ſelt out of the Dreggs of the Peo- 
ple, the S: ate took notice of it, and no Play was permitted 
to be ated, which was not approv'd by the ZEdile, who 
had the {ame Care of the Stage in Rome, as the Chorags: 
had in Athens; Agrippa was Ziile in Rome, and the great 
Themiſtocles was Choragus in Athens. | 
But notwithſtanding the Ædiles took Care at laſt of the 
Roman Stage, yet that never came the Excellence of that 
of Athens; at leaſt if we may judge of their Tragedies by 
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thoſe of Seneca, which are in nothing comparable to 
thoſeof the Greek Poets. The Medea of Ovid, (had it 
been extent,) might perhaps have ſhown us ſomethin 

more pertect, for he was much better quality'd tor that, 
than the Philoſopher. 
in England Plays begunat the very bottom of the Peo- 
ple, and mounted by degrees to the State we now ſee them 
in, the yet imperfect Diverſion of Ladies, and Men of the 
firſt Quality. Queen Elizabeth firſt diſtinguiſh'd Actors, 
from Strollers and Vagabonds, by making them Gentlemen 
of her Bed-Chamber, as ſome ſay, at leaſt her Domeſtic 
Servants: and then it was that Shakeſpear ennobled the rude 
Scene, giving it a Grace, which it knew not before, and 
ſufficient to pleaſe ſo wiſe and good a Princeſs. But the 
Glory of giving it Perfection, yet remains for a no leſs ex- 
cellent King; and the Muſes have reaſon to hope, that He, 
that is ſo univerſal a Patron of Liberty, will not leave them 
in their old Bondage. For while the Poet's Succeſs depends 
ſo much upon the injudicious Taſte of the Managers, and 
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the Whim of the unjudging Town, it is impoſſible that this 
e FT glorious Art can ever be brought to that Excellence to which 
t it arriv d in Greece; Opinion or Chance, and the Addreſs of 
s, the Players having given many ot our modern Tragedies a 
fdſort of temporary Succeſs. But becaule in a little time theſe 
d Plays, which were cry'd up Aout Merit, loſe ground, 
„and grow neglected, ſome of our Play-wrights have pre- 
- WE tended that our Taſte of Tragedy is loſt, and that the Beſt 
will not do. But certainly that is a very ill Argument, for 
owe fee that The Orphan, Venice Preſerv'd, and good 
„ Tragedies, increaſe in Eſteem, and bring as good Au- 
-- We diences as any Comedies. But the ſame Argument will 
ed WT hold againſt Comedies; for after Opinion or Whim have 
20 WE given them a fort of Run at their firſt Appearance, they 
„flag ina little time for want of innate Merit, and fink, fo 
at That in a year or two they will not bring ten Pounds. And 

to an ingenious Gentleman has told us, that Tragi-Come- 
he dies will do better than Tragedies, I muſt ſay that the fame 
at WH Reaſon will hold againſt them; tor I know ſcarce one of 
by WY tiem, except Shake/pear's, that bring any great Audiences, 
ole | But 
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But I am confident, had we good Tragedies written, ac: 
cording to the Art I have laid down, and that they had fair 
Play at firſt from the Managers, the Diverſion is ſo noble 
and great, they wou d find another fort of Succeſs than our 
Trifles have met with, and laſt for ever. At leaſt we have 
Reaſon to think ſo, for all that we have yet ſeen to the 
contrary in Experience, N 

Thus have l given my Thoughts onShakeſpear,laid down 
the Rulesof true judging and judicious Writing, and given 
a View of the Riſa and Progreſs of the Drama in Greece, 
Rome, and England; trom whence it is plain, that the on- 
ly way to make the Stage flouriſh, is to put it into the 
Hands of the Magiſtrate, and the Management ot Men 
of Learning and Genius; which wou'd once again bring 
this admirable Art to its antient Perfection. 
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1 Explanation of the Old Words us'd by 
SHAKESPEAR in his Works, 


A Bos ly. fat, ſwell'd, gc. 
Busky. id, or woody. 
Chknown. known, ac- Braid. trim, finical, wove, 
knowledg'd, c. Es 
Aguixe. acknowledge, con- Brach. a kind of Hound, 


teſs, avow, cc. Cc. 
Argoſies. Ships, & . A Broch. a Buckle, Bracelet, 
Aroint. avant be gone, ſtand Nooſe, Spit, ec. 

off, c. | 
Aſſubjudicate. ſubdue, e. C 


B Cleeps. calls names, &c. 
Copeſmate. Companion. 
Ballow. Pole. long Stick, Congeft. heap'd together. 


OS 


Quarter-ſtaff, es. Cautleſs. incautious. 
Betrims. adorns, decks, c. Canary d to it. danc'd to it, 
Bevel. crooked, awry. or was joytul at it. 


Bheteem. to bring forth, or To Carol to ſing. 


breed. ACallet. a Whore, 
Beſmirch d. daub'd, c. Cef. a Tu. 
Biggen. a Child's Coit, or Clake or Clack. to make 
Quoif. an ingrateful Noiſe, gc, 
Biſſon-Rhezem.blind Rheum. Congreeing. tor agiceing, 
Blenches, Faults. c : 
0 To Blench. fin, fear. Cleap. haunt, attend, brood 
— B.ood-00{tey'd. ſmear'd with on, &c. 
dry Blood. Clinquant. ſounding, & e. 


Cf 


Purn, Limits, Bouſme, Ge. The Cranks, Offices. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Frampol'd. troubleſome, un- 


Coſtard. Head, or Block- 
head. 


Cringes. Hinges. 


Chuſherel. Whore-maſter, 
Debauchee, gc. 
5 


Dank. meiſt, raw, c. 

Dowle A Feather, or rather 
the ſingle Particles of the 
Down. 


To Daffe. to baffle, banter, 


cheat, c. 
Dulcet. ſweet. 
Down-gyved. turn'd or ty d 
down with Fetters. 
Dearn. Solitude, c. 
Dumps. Melancholy, fix d 
Sadneſs, c. 


E 


Eld. Age, Antiquity, Fore- 
fathers, old Times, . 

Empleached. bound together, 
inter wove, c. 

Empatron d. got a Patron. 

Enfeoffed himſelſ. took poſſeſ- 
lion ot the Inheritance, 
c. 

Exrflicate. blown. 


F 


Fey xon. Plenty, Abundance, 
Strength, Heart-Juice, 
Moiſture, c. 

Fends. detends, guards, cc. 

Famouſed. made tamous, 


caly, ec. 


Foining Fence. maſterly De- 1 70 


fence, 


Flourites or Flourets. ſmall © 
Flower, or Beds of Flow- 


ers. 


Franklin. a Freeman, or Gen 


tleman, c. 


To Fatigate. to tire, weary, f 


c. 
Foemen. Enemies. 
Fineleſs, without End. 


G 


Guerdon d. pay d, rewardei 
with, given to, &c. 
Gawds. Bawbles, gawdj 
Things, 

Jeſts, & c. 
To Gleek. Jeer, &. 
Glyke. id. 


Geck, or Gull. to cheat, d: ; 


fraud, gc. 


The Geſt, a Bed, Couch £ 


cc. 
Grimmals. a Ring of two 
Rounds, 


Gariſh. gay, glaring, Cc. 


Gleeful. merry, laughing 5 
c. ＋ 
God-eyld us. God defeni 8 


or do us good, 


Gouts of Blood. great Drop 


of Blood. 


To Gibber. to flout, chatte, 


c. 
Gaſted. frighted. 
To Gallow. tu fright. _ 
oh 


* r „ 
R . 
- > 3 
1 wo p "II. 


or ridiculou| | 


5 L. 


-o more. 


u 


Iutendment. 
Iugirts. 
As Incony Mit. a mimick- 


aſtneßß. Fright; 

SG * c. 

a little light 
Down, that flies about in 
the Air, by every Wind 
blown about. | 


H 


ied, or Hyed, made haſte 
to. 


15 Teſts. commands. 


ent. took hold of. 
ight. call'd. 


1 Tefted. as tender heſted, ten- 


derly diſpos'd, c. 

arried. daunted, ſcolded at, 
frighted, hand ed ſo 
roughly. | 


I 


Intention. 
ſurrounds. 


ing Wit, ec. 


Imboſt him. noos'd him, cir- 


cumvented him, . 


Inmoment. of no value. 


K 


= Kam. awry, quite from the 


Matter. Clean Kam. quite 
trom the purpoſe. 


L 


Ih. Luxury, Lewydne ſs, 


CP C. 
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Laſ/s-lorn. depriy'd or deſer- 
ted by his Laſs or Mi- 
ſtreſs. 

Lea man. a Gallant, Stallion, 
c. 

Lover d. have a Lover. 

Lither-Sky, lower, lazy, 
plain. 


Lieſeſt. Deareſt, c. 
NM 


Moody, or Mood. angry. and 
Anger, c. 

Meed. Re ward. | 

Murky. obſcure, dark, gc. 

A Maund. a Basket, Scrip, 
cc. 

Murk. dar k, (c. 

To Mel!. to meddle with, or 
mingle, cc. : 

Manahin. a little Man. 

Mammering. Muttering. 


N 


Nill. will not. 

Nole an Aſſes Nole. Aſſes 
Head and Neck. | 

Nay Wool. a Word of In- 
tamy or Contempt. 


O 


Orts. 
c. 

Orgilious. proud. 

Ourſuutt. Eſcape. 


Scraps, Leavings, 


E 2 P 
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Palmers. Pilgrims, gc, 

Poleclipt. clipt in the Head. 

Phraſeleſ Hand. a Hand 
whole Beauty no Phraſe 
can exprels, 

A Priſer, one that fights 
. Prizes, or wreſt es for 
Prizes, Oc. 

Pight upon or over, Pight 
to do it, prop'd, ſettled, 
calt, ec. 

Palliament. a Garment, 
Robe, c. 
To Palter. to trifle, banter, 

c. 

Paragon, Peer or Equal. 

Pannelled me. follow d, at- 
tended me, &. 


nern. Churn. 
„ quarrelſome, 


llof Comp aint, ec. 
A Quintine. a Meaſure. 


R 


Rank. full, a River rank, full. 
Recketh, or wrecketh. va- 
lues, thinks, reflects. 
Rigol a Clavicord, or what 

makes merry, diverts, 
c. 
Recheate. a manner of blow- 
ing the Horn to call the 
Dogs together 
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To Renege to deny. 


< a Debauchee, c. 


Rebato. or Head-dreſs. 

Reft. bereft, depriv d of, c. 

Raide. dreis'd, x 

Roiſting. bullying, noiſy, gc. 

Ridald.crows, noiſy, impu- 
dent, gc. 

Ronyon. a Rake, ec, 

The Romage of the Land, 
Diſturbances, c. 

To Reverb. repeat, return, 


reply, ec. 


Riggiſh, rampant, ruttiſh, 
c. 


2 


Sneap'd Birds. beak'd, bill d, 
c. 

Siege. Excrement. 

Suggeſted. tempted, pro- 
voked, prompted. 

Sea-Marge. a Cliff, cr the 
Banks of the Sea. 

StelPd. ſtor'd, contain'd. 

To Shrive. to meet, revel, 
conteſs, or hear ones Con- 
feſſion, liſted in a Roll, c&c. 

Smoog d. ſmoak d. 

Sheen. Shine. 

To Square. to quarrel, Ge. 
Saws, Maxims, Proverbs, 
Sayings, Gc. | 
A Bed-Swarver. one incon- 

ſtant to his Bed, a Rover, 


Scath, Miſchiet, Los 
Wrong, Harm, Prejudice, 


c. | 
Scroyls. Corſairs. 


FF 
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| To Skey or Skir. to glide or 
move {wittly. 

Soilure. a Blot. 

To Scalea thing. to weigh 
it in Scales, > oh 

To Sowle. to lugg one by the 
Ears. | 

Shrift. Confeſſion, c. 

iar. Decay. 

Jo Sag. to waver, be diſ- 

© may'd, ec. 

Scar. Care, or Value, cc. 


T 


To Traſh. to lop, cc. 
een. Pain, Anguiſh, Wrath, 


Anger, c. 


; Totter'd. ſhaken, tottering, | 


weak, tumbling, & c. 
Io Tar, to ſet on, provoke, 


1 c. 
JTrenchant Sword. the Sword 
+ thatcutsagap,or wounds, 
| indenture, - 
E Trickſey, brisk, active, nim- 
. ble, c. 

| Thewes, Sinews, or Modes, 
{ Manners, Cuſtoms, e#c. 
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Umberd Face. a Face. {meer'd 
with Umber, or aj cho 
iſn Face. 

Unhoſted. without the Sacra- 
ment. 

UnknelFd. without the Paſ- 

ſing- Bell going for a dying 
an. 

Unhouſed. tree, unconfin'd, 
c. 

Unlin d. without Children. 


W 
Welkin. the Heavens, Sky, 


c. 
Whileare. lately. 


Hend. go. 


Wrecks. thinks of, cares for 
or values. 

Withers.the Shoulders of a 
Horſe. 


Mother. Merit, Beauty, c&c. 
Witha Vinnion. with a Ven- 


geance, & c. 
Y 
Teliped. call'd, 


VENUS 
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To the Right Honourable. 
Jenry Wriotheſly, 


Farl of Southampton, 


AND 


Baron of Tichfield. 


Right Honourable, * 
AGES Know not how I ſhall offend, in 


] 1 3 Dedicating my unpoliſhed 

e Lines to your Lordſhip ; nor 
how the World will cenſure 

e, for chuſi ng ſo ſirong a Trop to ſup- 0 

t % weak a Burden : Only if your 


Honour 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Honour ſeem but pleaſed, I account ny 
ſelj highly praiſed, and vom to take a. 
vantage of all idle Hours, till I hay 
honoured you with ſome graver Labqy 
But if the firſt Heir of my Inzentin 
prove deformed, I ſhall be ſorry. it hal 
ſo noble a Godfather, and never afte 
ear ſo barren a Land, for fear it yiell 
me ſtill ſo bad a Harveſt. I leave ii 
to your honourable Survey,and your Hon 
to your Heart's Content; which I wi 
may always anſwer your own Wiſh, aul 
the World's hopeful Expect at ion. 


Your Honour's in all Duty, 


== EA wy mJ 
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Venus and Adonis. 


VEN as the Sun, with purpic-colour'd 


A, Face, 

ad ta'en his laſt Leave of the weeping 

* Morn, 

#8 Roſc-check'd Adonis hied him to the 
51 Chaſe: | 
Hunting he lov'd, but Love he laugh d 
©  toſcorn, 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like bold. ac d Suitor gins to woo him. 


Thrice fairer than my ſelt! (thus ſhebegan) 

The Fields ſweet Flower! ſweet above compare! 

drain to all Nymphs! more lovely than a Man! 

ore whiteand red, than Doves or Roſes are 
Nature, that made thee, with her ſelf at ſtrife, 
Saith, that the World hath ending with thy Life. 


Vouchſafe thou Wonder! to alight thy Steed, 
And rein his proud Head to the Saddle-Bow ; 
thou wilt deign this Favour, for thy Meed, 
A thouſand honey Secrets ſhalt thou know. 
Here come and fit, where Serpent never hiſles, 


And being ſet, I'll ſmother thee with Kiſſes. 
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And yet not cloy t s with loathed Satiety, 
But Lore fami - boys amid their eg 


Making them red and pale with freſh Variety: E 
Ten Kiſſes ſhort as one, one long as twenty. 1 
ASummer's Day will ſeem an Hour but ſhort, ST 
Being waſted in ſuch Time-beguiling Sport. T 


With this ſhe ſeizerh on his ſweating Palm, 
The Prelident of Pith and Livelihood, 


And trembling in her Paſſion calls its Balm; Fe 
Earth's Sovereign Salve to do a Goddeſs good. 2 
Being ſo enrag d. Deſire doth lend her Force, Sh 
3 to pluck him {rom his Horſe. A 
Over one Arm the luſty Courtcr's Rein, 
Under the other was the tender Boy, 
Who bluſh'd and pouted in a dull Diſdain, . 
With leaden Appetite, unapt to toy. 80 
She red and hot, as Coals of glowing Fire; pu 
He red tor Shame, but troſty in Defire. W 
The ſtudded Bridle, on a ragged Bough, 


Nimbly ſhe faſtens (O how quick is Love!) 
The Steed is ſtalled up, and even now 
To tie the Rider ſhe begins to prove, 


— ti 


Back ward ſhe puſſid him, as ſhe would be thruſt, " 
And govern'd him in Strength, tho not in Luft. * 
So ſoon was ſne along, as he was down, | 


Each leaning on their Eibows and their Hips: 
Now doth ſhe ſtroke his Cheek, now doth he frown, 


And 'gins to chide, but foon ſhe ſtops his Lips: Lo 
And kiſſing ſpeaks, with luſtful Language broken, An 

If thou wilt chide, thy Lips ſhall never open. 
Hie burns with baſhfal Shame; ſhe with her Tears, ; 


Doth quench the maiden burning of his Checks: 
Then with her windy Sighs, and golden Hairs, 
To fan and blow them dry again ſhe ſecks. 


He 


He 
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He ſays ſhe is immodeſt, blames her miſs; 
What follows more, ſhe {mothers with a Kiſs. 


Even as an empty Eagle, ſharp by Faſte, 
Tires with her Beak on Feathers, Fleſh and Bone, 
[Shaking her Wings, devouring all in Haſte, 
Til either Gorge be ſtuft, or Prey be gone: 
Even ſo ſne Kiſt his Brow, his Cheek, his Chin, 
And w here ſhe ends, ſhe doth anew begin. 


Forc'd to conſent, but never to obey, 

Panting he lies, and breathing in her Face: 

She fee th on the Steam, as on a Prey, 

And ca. 5it heav nly Moiſture! Air of Grace! 
Wiſhing her Cheeks were Gardens full ot Flowers, 
do they were dew'd with ſuch diſtilling Showers. 


Look hovv a Bird lies tangled in a Net, 

So faſten'd in her Arms Adonis lies: 

pure ame and awd Reſiſtance made him fret, 
Which bred more Beauty in his angry Eyes. 
Rain added to a River that is rank, 

Perforce will force it overflow the Bank. 


til ſhe entreats, and prettily entreats : 

For toa pretty Ear ſhe tunes her Tale. 

Still he is ſullen, ſtill he lowers and frets, 

Twixt crimſon Shame, and Anger aſby Pale. 
Being red ſke loves him beſt, and being white, 
Her Breaſt is better d with a more Delight. 


Look how he can, ſhe cannot chuſe but love, , 
And bs her fair immortal Hand ſhe ſwears, 
From his ſoft Boſom never to remove, 
Li he take Truce with her contending Tears; 
Which long have rain d, making her Checks all wet, 
And one ſweet Kiſs ſhall pay this countleſs Debt. 


' Upon 
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Upon this Promiſe did he raiſe hi sChin, 
Like a Dive-dapper peering thro a Wave, 
Who being look'd on, ducks as quickly in: 
So offers he to give what ſhe did crave; 
But when his Lips were ready for his Pay, 
He winks and turns his Lips another Way. 


Never did Paſſenger, in Summer's Heat, 
More thirſt for Drink, than ſhe for this good Turn; 
Her Help ſhe ſees, but Help ſhe cannot get, 
She baths in Water, yet in Fire muſt burn. 
Oh Pity, gan ſhe cry, flint-hearted Boy! 
Tis but a Kiſs I beg, why art thou coy ? 


I have been woo'd, as I intreat thee now, 
Ev'n by the ſtern and direful God of War, 
Whoſe ſinewy Neck in Battel ne er did bow, 
Who conquers where he comes in every Jar : 
Yet hath he been my Captiveand my Slave, 
And begg'd tor that, which thou unask'd ſhalt have. 


Over my Altars hath he hung his Lance, 

His batter'd Shield, his uncontrolled Creſt ; 

And for my ſake hath learn'd to ſport and dance, 

To coy, to wanton, dally, ſmile and jeſt ; 
Scorning his churliſh Drum, and Ealign red, 
Making my Arms his Field, his Tent my Bed. 


Thus he, that over-ru!'d, I over-ſway'd; 
Leading him Priſoner in a red-Roſe Chain. 
Strong temper'd Stcel, his ſtronger Strength obe) A, 
Yet was he f{ervile to my coy Diſdain. 
Oh be not proud, nor brag not of thy Might, 
For maſtring her, that ſoibd the God of Fight! 


5 
Touch but my Lips with thoſe fair Lips of thine, 
(Tho mine be not ſo fair, yet they are red) 

The Kiſs (hall be thine own, as well, as mine; 


What ſeeſt thou on the Ground? Hold up thy Head: 
100 
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Look in mine Eye- balls, where thy Beauty lies, 
Then why not Lips on Lips, ſince Eyes on Eyes ? 


Art thou aſnam'd to kits? Then wink again, 

And | wil wink, ſo ſhall the Day ſeem Night, 
Love keeps his Reveis, where there be but twain; 
Be bold to play, our Sport is not in light, 

Theſe blue-vein'd Violets, whereon we lean, 
Neve; can blab, nor know they what we mean. 


The tender Spring, upon thy tempting Lip, 

Shews thee unt ipe; yet may'ſt thou well be taſted : 
Make ute of Time, let not Advantage {lip, 

Beauty within it felt would not be waſted. 

Fair Flowers, that are not gather'd in their Prime, 
Rot aud conſume themſelves in little time. 


Were | hard-tavour'd, foul, or wrinkled old, 

I'-natur'd, crooked, churiiſh, harſh in Voice, 

Verworn, deſpiſed, rheumatic and cold, 

Thick-1ghted, barren, lean, and lacking Juice: 
Then mightſt thou pauſe, for then I were not for thee, 
but, having no Detects, why doſt abhor me? 


Thou can ſt not ſee one Wrinkle in my Brow, 
ine Eyes are grey, and bright, and quick in turning 3 
My Beauty, as the Spring, doth yeariy grow; 
MyFuſlas ſoft and plump, my Marrow burning; 
My {mooth moiſt Hand, were it with thy Hand felt, 
Vous in thy Palm diſſolve, or ſeem to melt. 


bil me diſcourſe, J will inchant thine Ear, 
Or, Ike a Fairy, trip upon the Green; 
Or, like a Nymph, with long diſhevel'd Hair, 
Dance on the Sands, and yet no tooting ſcen. 
Love is a Spirir ail compact of Fire, | 
Not grols to ſiuæ, but light, and will aſpire. 


Witneſs 
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Witneſsthis Primroſe Bank, whereon I lie, 
The torceleſs Flowers, like ſturdy Trees, ſupport me 


Two ſtrengthieſs Doves will draw me thro the Sky A 
From Morn till Night, even where I liſt ro {port me. « 
Is Love io light, ſweet Boy, and may it be, + 

That thou ſhouldſt think it heavy unto thee : 

Is thine own Heart to thine own Face affected ? 
Can thy right Hand ſeize Love upon thy left? 7 
Then wooe thy ſelf, be of thy {elf rejected, A 
Steal thine own Freedom, and complain of Theft, 7 
Narciſſus ſo himſelt, himſelf for ſook, T 


And dy'd to kiſs his Shadow in the Brook, 


Torches are made to light, Jewels to wear, 

Dainties to taſte, freſh Beauty for the ule, 

Herbs for their Smell, and ſappy Plants to bear; 

Things growing to themiclves are Growth's Abuſe: 
Seeds ipring trom Seeds, and Beauty breedeth Beauty; 
Thou wert begot, to get it is thy Duty. 


Upon the Earth's Increaſe why ſhouldſt thou teed, 

Unleſs the Earth with thy Increaſe be fed? 

By Law ot Nature thou art bound to breed, 

That thine may live, when thou tity ſelf art dead: 
And fo in ſpight of Death, thou doſt ſurvive, 
In that thy Likeneſs ſtill is left alive. 


By this the Love-ſick Queen began to ſweat, 


For where they lay, the Shadow had torſook them ie 
And Titan, tired in the Mid-day Hcat, ; 0 
Wirth burning Eye did hotly overlook them: ta 
Wiſning Adonis had his Team to guide, h 
So he were like him, and by Venus Side. f 

| 


And now Adonis with a lazy Sprigkt, 
And with a heavy, dark, diſliking Eye, 0 
His low'ring Brows o'erwhelming his fair Sight, 
Like miſty Vapours, when they blot the Sky; 


Sour! 
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Souring bis Cheeks, cries, Fie, no more of Love, 
The Sun doth burn my Face, I muſt remove. 


Ah me! (quoth Venus) young, and ſo unkind! 
What bare Excuſes mak'ſt thou to be gone? 
Tu ſigh Celeſtial Breath, whoſe gentle Wind 
Shall cool the Heat of this deſcending Sun. | 
I make a Shadow for thee of my Hairs, 
If they burn too, I'll quench them with my Tears. 


The Sun that ſhines from Heaven ſhines but warm, 

And, loe, I lie between the Sun and thee! 

The Heat I have from thence doth little harm, 

Thine Eye darts forth the Fire that burneth me. 
And, were I not immortal, Life were done, 
Between this Heav'nly, and this Earthly Sun. 


Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as Steel? 

Nay more than Flint, for Stone at Rain relenteth : 
Art thou a Woman's Son, and canſt not feel 

What tis to love, how want of Love tormenteth? 
Oh] had thy Mother born ſo bad a Mind, 

She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 


Vhat am I, that thou ſhouldſt contemn me this? 
Jr what great Danger dwells upon my Suit? 

What were thy Lips the worſe for one poor Kiſs! 
Speak fair: but ſpeak fair Words, or elle be mute, 
Give me one Kiſs, I'll give it theeagain, 

And one tor Int'reſt, if thou wilt have twain. 


(e,,liteleſs Picture, cold and ſenſeleſs Stone, 
el. painted Idol, Image dull and dead; 

dtatue contenting but the Eye alone, 
hing like a Man, but ot no Woman bred. 
Thou art no Man, tho of a Man's Complection, 
tor Men will kiſs even by their own Direction. 
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This ſuid, Impatience choaks her pleading Tongue, 

And ſwelling Paſſion doth moe a Pauſe; 

Red Cheeks and fiery Eyes blaze forth her Wrong, | 

Being Judge in Love, ſhe cannot right her Cauſe. | 
And now ſhe weeps, and now ſhe fain would ſpeak, 

And now her Sobs do her Intendments break. | | 


Sometimes ſhe ſhakes her Head, and then his Hand: 
Now gazeth ſhe on him, now on the Ground; 
Sometimes her Arms ififold him like a Band; 
She would, he will not in her Arms be bound; 
And when from thence he ſtruggles to be gone, 
Shelocks her Lilly Fingers one in one, | | 


Fondling, ſaith ſhe, ſince I have hemm'd thee here, 

Within the Circuit of this Ivory Pale, | 

Ill be the Park, and thou ſhalt be my Deer, 

Feed where thou wilt, on Mountain, or in Dale, 
Graze on my Lips; and it thoſe Hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleaſant Fountains lie. 
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Within this Limit is Relief enough, 

Sweet bottom Graſs, and high delightful Plain, 

Round riſing Hillocks, Brakes obſcure and r 

To ſhelter thee from Tempeſt and from Rain, 
Then be my Deer, ſince I am ſuch a Park, 4 
No Dog ſhall rouze thee, tho a thouſand bark. 


At this Adonis ſmiles, as in Diſdain, 


That in each Cheek appears a pretty Dimple; 80 
Love made thoſe Hollows, if himſelt were ſlain, w 
He might be buried in a Tomb ſo ſimple: - Ar 

Foreknowing well if there he came to lie, As 


Why there Loveliv'd, any there he could not die, 


Theſe loving Caves, theſe round enchanted Pits, 
Open d their Mouths to {wallow Venus liking:  * 
Being mad before, how doth ſhe now for Wits? 
Struck dead at firſt, what needs a iecond ſtriking? 


Poc 
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Poor Queen of Love, in thine own Law forlorn, 
To love a Cheek, that ſmiles at thee with Scorn. 


Now which Way ſhall ſhe turn? What ſhall ſhe ſay ? 
Her Words are done, her Woes the more increaſing: - 
The Time is ſpent, her Object will away, 
And from her twining Arms doth urge releaſing : 

Pity ſhe cries, ſome Favour, ſome Remorſe! 


Away heſprings, and haſteth to his Horſe. — 


But, lo! from forth a Copp's that neighbours by, 

A breeding Jennet, luſty, young, and proud, 

Adonis trampling Courſer doth eſpy, 

And forth ſhe ruſhes, ſnorts, avd neighs aloud : 

The ſtrong-neck'd Steed, being ty d unto a Tree, 
Breaketh his Rein, and to her {trait goes he. 


Imperiouſly he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven Girts he breaks aſunder; 
The bearing Earth with his hard Hoof he wounds, 
Whoſe hollow Womb reſound's like Heaven's Thunder: 
The Iron Bit he cruſhes 'tween his Teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with, 


His Ears up-prick'd, his braided anging Mane 
Upon his compalſs'd Creſt now ſtands an end: 
His Noſtrils drink the Air, and forth again, | 88 
As from a Furnace, Vapours doth he lend: 

His Eye, which gliſters ſcornfully like Fire, 

Shews his hot Courage, and his high Deſire. 


Sometimes he trots, as if he told the Steps, 

With gentle Majeſty, and modeſt Pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who ſhould tay, lo! thus my Strength is try'd: 
And thus I do to captivate the Eye 
Of the ſzir Breeder, that is ſtanding by. 
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What recketh he his Rider's angry Stir, 
His flatt'ring Holla, or his Stand, I ſay ? | 
W hat cares he now for Curb, or pricking Spur? 
For rich Capariſons, or Trappings gay ? 
He ſees his Love, and nothing elſe he ſees, — 
For nothing elſe with his proud Sight agrees. 


Look when a Painter wou'd ſurpaſs the Life, 

In limning out a well-proportion'd Steed, 5 

His Art, with Nature's Workmanſnip at Strife, 

As it the Dead the Living ſhould exceed: 
So did his Horſe excel a common one 
In Shape, in Courage, Colour, Pace, and Bone. | 


Round-hooft, ſhort-jointed, Fetlocks ſhag and long, 

Broad Breaſt, full Eyes, ſmall Head, and Noſtril wide, 

High Creſt, ſhort Ears, ſtrait Legs, and paſſing ſtrong, 

Thin Mane, thick Tail, broad Buttock, tender Hide. 
Look what a Horſe ſhould have, he didnot lack, 
Save a proud Rider on ſo proud a Back. 
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Sometimes he ſcuds far off, and there he ſtares; 

Anon he ſtartsat ſtirring of a Feather. 

To bid the Wind abaſe he now prepares, 

And where he run, or fly, they knew not whither. 
For thro his Mane and Tail the high Wind tings, K 
Fanning the Hairs, which heave like feather d Wings. . 


A 

Helooks upon his Love, and neighs unto her ; L 

She anſwers him, as if ſhe knew his Mind. 

Being proud, as Females are, to ſee him wooe her, 

She puts on outward Strangeneſs, ſeems unkind, 0 
Spurns at his Love, and ſcorns the Heat he feels, f 
Beating his kind Embracements with her Heels. 7; 

He 


Then, like a melancholy Male-content, 
He veils his Tail; thatlikea falling Plume 
Cool Shadow to his melting Buttocks lent; 


He ſtamps, and bites the poor Flies in his ume " 
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His 2 how he is enrag'd, 
Grew kinder, and his Fury was aſſwag d. 


His teſty Maſter goes about to take him, 

when lo! the unback d Breeder full of Fear, 

[calous of — {ſwiftly doth forſake him, 

With her the Horſe, and lett Adonis there. 
As they were mad, unto the Wood they hie them, 
Out- ſtripping Crows, that ſtrive to over- fly them. 


All fwoln with chafing, down Adonis ſits, 
Banning his boiſt'rous and unruly Beaſt. 

And now the happy Seaſon once more fits, 

That Love- ſick Love, by pleading may be bleſt. 
For Lovers ſay, the Heart hath treble Wrong, 
When it is barr'd the Aidance of the Tongue. 


An Oven thatis ſtop'd, or River ſtaid, 

Burneth more hotly, ſwelleth with more Rage: 

So of concealed Sorrow may be ſaid ; 

Free Vent of Words Love's Fire doth oft aſſwage : 
But when the Heart's Attorney once is mute, 
The Client breaks, as deſperate in his Suit. 


He ſees her coming, and begins to glow, 

Lveni as adying Coalrevives with Wind; 

And with his Bonnet hides his angry Brow, - 

Looks on thedull Earth with diſturbed Mind; 
Taking no notice, that ſhe is ſo nigh, 

For all aſcance he holds her in his Eye. 


— 


O! what a Sight it was wiſtly to view 
How ſhe came ſtealing to the wayward Boy; 
Tonote the fighting Conflict of her hue, 
How White and Red each other diddeſtroy ! 
But now her Cheek was pale, and by and by 
It laſh'd forth Fire, as Lightning trom the Sky. 


His 
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Now was ſhe.juſt before him, as he ſat, 0 
And like a 0αꝗy Lover down ſhe kneels; 
With one fair Hand ſhe heaveth up his Hat, 
Her other tender Hand his fair Cheeks feels: 
His tender Cheeks, receive her ſoft Hand's Print, 
As apt, as new- fallen Snow takes any Dint. 


O]! what a War of Looks was then between them 

Her Eyes Pctitioners to his Eyes ſuing ; 

His Eyes ſaw her Eyes, as they had not ſeen them; 

Her Eyes woo'd ſtill, his Eyes diſdain'd the Wooing : 
And all this dumb Play had his Acts made plain 


With Tears, which Chorus. like her Eyes did rain. 


Full gently now ſhe takes him by the Hand, 
A Lilly priſon'd in a Jail of Snow; 
Or Ivory in an A/ablaſter Band, 
So white a Friend ingirts ſo white a Foe! 
This beauteous Combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Shew'd like to Silver Doves, that ſit a Billing. 


Orice more the Engine of her Thoughts began, 

O taireſt Mover on this mortal Round! 5s 

Would thou wertas I am, and la Man, 

My Heart all whole as thine, thy Heart my Wound, 
For one ſweet Look my Help I would aſſure thee, 
Tho nothing but my Body's Bane would cure thee. 


Give me my Hand (faith he) why doſt thou feel it? 


Give me thy Heart ( ſaith ſne) and thou ſhalt have it. 

O! give it me, leſt thy hard Heart do ſteel it; 

And being ſteeld, ſoft Sighs can never grave it: 
Then Love'sdcep groans I never ſhall regard, 
Becauſe Adonis Heart hath made mine hard. 


For ſhame, hecries, let go, and let me go, 
My Day's Delight is paſt, my Horſe is gone, 
And tis your Fault l am bereft him ſo: 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone. 
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For allmy Mind, my Thought, my buſy Care, 
Is how to get my Palfrey from the Mare. 


Thus ſhe replies: Thy Palfrey, as he ſhould, 

Welcomes the warm Approach of ſweet Deſire: 

Affection is a Coal, that muſt be cool'd ; 

Elſe ſuffer d, it will ſet the Heart on Fire. N 
The Sea hath Bounds, but deep Deſire hath none; 
Therefore no marvel, tho thy Horſe be gone. 


How like a Jade he ſtood, ty d toa Tree, 

der vilely maſtred with a leathern Rein! 

But when he ſaw his Love, his Youth's fair Fee, 

He held ſuch petty Bondage in Diſdain; 
Throwing the baſe Thong trom his bending Creſt, 
Enfranchiting his Mouth, his Back, his Breaſt, 


Who ſees his true Love in her naked Bed, 
Teaching the Sheets a whiter Hue than white, 
But when his glutton Eyes ſo full hath ted, 
His other Agents aim at like Delight? 

Who is ſo faint, that dare not be ſo bold 

To touch the Fire, the Weather being cold? 


Let me excuſe thy Courſer, gentle Boy. 

And learn ot him, I heartily beſeech thee, 

To take advantage on preſented Joy ; 

Tho I were dumb, yet his Proceedings teach thee, 
O! learn to love, the Leſſon is but plain, 
And once made perfect, never loſt again, 


know not Love (quoth he) nor will l know it, 
Unleſs it be a Boar, and then I chaſe it; 
Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it, 
My Love to Love, is Love but to diſgrace it; 
For I have heard it isa Life in Death, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but in a Breath. 
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They wither in their Prime, Prove nothing worth. 


And leave this idle Theme, this bootleſs Chat; 
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Who wears a Gar ment ſhapeleſs and unfiniſh'd ? 
W ho plucks the Bud before one Leaf put forth? 
Ir ſpringing Things be any jot diminiſh'd, 


The Colt that's back d, and burden'd being young, 
Loſeth his Pride, and neyer waxeth ſtrong, 


You hurt my Hand with wringing. Letus part, 


Remove your Siege from my unyielding Heart, 
To Love's Alarm it will not ope the Gate, 

Diſmiſs your Vows, your feigned Tears, your Flatt'ry; 

For where a Heart is hard, they make no batt'ry, 


What, can'ſt thou talk? (quoth ſhe) haſt thou a Tongue! 

O ! would thou had'ſt not, or I had no hearing! 

Thy Mermaid's Voice hath done me double Wrong 

] had my Load before, now preſs'd with bearing. 
Melodious Diſcord, heavenly Tune harſh- ſounding 
Earth's deep ſweet Maſick l and Heart's deep ſore-wour- 


ding 
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Had I no Eyes, but Ears, my Ears would love 
That inward Beauty, and inviſible : 
Or were I deaf, thy outward Parts would move 
Each Part of me, that were but ſenſible. 
Tho neither Eyes, nor Ears, to hear, nor ſec, 
Yet ſnhould I be in Love, by touching thee, 


Ej , — — 


Say, that the Senſe of Reaſon were bereft me, 


And that I could not ſee, nor hear, nor touch; H 
And nothing but the very Smell wereleft me, H 
Yet would my Love to thee be ſtill as much: H 

For from theStillatory of thy Face excelling T 


Comes Breath pertum'd, thatbreedeth Love by Smelly 


But oh! what Banquet wert thou to the Taſte, 
Being Nurſe and Feeder of the other four! 
Would they not wiſh the Feaſt ſhould ever laſt, 
And bid Suſpicion double-iock the Door? 


\ 
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Leſt Jealouſy, that ſour unwelcome Gueſt 
Should by his ſtealing in, diſturb the Feaſt, 


Once more the ruby-colour'd Portal open'd, 
Which to his Speech did Honey Paſſage yield; 
| Likea red Morn, that ever yet betoken'd, 
Wreck to the Seamen, Tempeſt to the Field, 
Sorrow to Shepherds, Woe unto the Birds, 
Guſt and foul Flawsto Herdmen, and to Herds. 


This ill Preſage adviſedly ſhe marketh, 85 
Even as the Wind is huſh'd before it raineth, 
Or as the Wolf doth grin before he barketh, 
Or as the Berry breaks betore it ſtaineth; 
Orlike the deadly Bullet of a Gun, 
His Meaning ſtruck her, e er his Words begun. 


And at his Look ſhe flatly falleth down; 
For Looks kill Love, and Love by Looks reviveth: 
A Smile recures the wounding of a Frown, | 
But bleſſed Bankrupt, that by Love ſo thriveth ! 
ny! The lilly Boy believing ſhe is dead, 
Claps her pale Check, tillclapping makes itred. 
And in Amaze brake off his late Intent, 
For ſharply he did think to reprehend her, 
Which cunning Lovedid wittily prevent, 
Fair tall the Wit, that can ſo well detend her: 
For on the Graſs ſhe lies, as ſhe were lain, 
Till his Breath breathed Life in her again. 


Hewrings her Noſe, he ſtrikesher on the Cheeks, 
He bends her Fingers, holds her Pulſes hard. 
He chates her Lips, a thouſand ways he ſeeks 
| To mend the Hurt, that his Unkindneſs marr'd ; 
ello He kiſſes her, and ſhe by her good Will, 
Would never riſe, ſo he will kiſs her ſtill. 
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The Night of Sorrow now is turn d to Day, 
Her two blue Windows taintly ſhe up-heaveth ; . 
Like the fair Sun, when in his freſh Arra 

He cheers the Morn, and all the World reſieveth: 
And as thebright Sun glorifies the Sky, 
So is her Face illumin d with her Eye. 


Whoſe Beams upon his hairleſs Face are fix d, 
As if from thence they borrowy d all their ſhine : 
Were never tour ſuch Lamps together mix d, 
Had not his clouded with his Browsrepine. 
But hers, which thro the cryſtal Tears gave Light, 
Shone like the Moon in water ſeen, by Night. 


O] where am TI! (quoth ſhe) in Earth, or Heaven! 
Or in the Oceandrench'd! or in the Fire! 
What Hour is this? or Morn, or weary Even? 
Do I delight to die? or Life deſire? 
But now I liv'd, and Life was Death's Annoy: 
But now I dy'd, and Death waslively Joy. 


O] thou didſt kill me, kill me once again: 

Thy Eyes, ſhrewd Tutor, that hard Heart of thine 

Has taught them ſcornful Tricks. and ſuch Diſdain, 

That they have murder d this Heart of mine: 
And theſe mine Eyes, true Leaders to their Queen, 
But for thy piteous Lips no more had ſeen. 


Long may they kiſs each other for this Cure! 

O never let their crimſon Liveries wear! 

And as they laſt, their Verdure ſtill endure, 

To drive Infection trom the dangerous Year! 
Thatthe Star- gazers having writ on Death, 
May ſay, the Plague is baniſh'd by thy Breath. 


Pure Lips! ſweet Seals! in my ſoft Lips imprinted, 
What Bargains may I make ſtill to be ſealing ? 
To ſell my ſelf, I can be well contented, 


So thou wilt tuy, and pay, and uſe good Dealing: Whit 
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Which Purchaſe it thou make, for fear of Slips, 
Set thy Seal manual on my wax-red Lips. 


A thouſand Kiſſes ney my Heart from me, 
And pay them at thy leiſure one by one. 
What is ten hundred Kiſſes unto thee ? 
Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone: 
Say for Non-payment that the Debt ſhould double, 
Is twenty hundred Kiſſes ſuch a trouble? 


Fair Queen (uw he) if any Love you owe me, 
Meaſure my Strangeneſs with my unripe Years, 
Before I know my ſelf, ſeek not to know me. 
No Fiſher but the ungrown Fry forbears; 
The mellow Plum doth fall, the green ſticks faſt, 
Or being early pluck'd, is ſour to taſte. | 


Look, the World's Comforter with weary Gate, 

His Day's hot Task hath ended in the Weſt ! 

The Owl (Night's Herald) ſhricks, tis * 

The Sheep are gone to Fold, Birds to their Neſt: 
The —— Clouds, that ſhadow Heaven's Light, 
Do ſummon us to part, and bid Good- night. 


Now let me ſay Good-night, and ſo fy you; 
If you will ſay fo, you ſhall have a Kiſs. 
Good-night (quoth ſhe) and e er he ſays adieu, 
The honey Fee of parting tendred is. 
Her Armsdolend his Neck a ſweet Embrace, 
Incorp'rate then they ſeem, Face grows to Face. 


Till breathleſs he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly Moiſture, that ſweet Coral Mouth, 
Whoſe precious Taſte her thirſty Lips well knew, 
Whereon they ſurfeit, yet complain on Drowrh : 
He with her Plenty preſs d, ſh: faint with Dearth, 
Their Lipps together glu'd, fall to the Earth. 
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Now quick Deſire hath caught her yield ing Prey, 
And Glutton- like ſhe feeds, yet never filleth ; 
Her Lipps are Conquerors, his Lipps obey, 
Paying what Ranſom the Inſulter willeth : 
W hoſe Vultur Thought doth pitch the Prize ſo high, 
That ſhe will draw his Lipps rich Treaſuredry. 


And having felt the Sweetneſs ot the Spoil, . 

With biindtold Fury ſhe begins to forage ; 

Her Face doth reek and ſmoke, her Blood doth boil, 

And careleis Luſt ſtirs up a deſperate Courage: 

Planting Oblivion, beating Reaſon back; 
Forgetting Shame's pure Bluſh, and Honour's Wrack, 


Hot, faint, and weary with her hard embracing, 
Like a wild Bird being tam'd with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-toot Roe, that's tir d with chaſing, 
Or like the froward Infant ſtill d with dandling; - 
He now obeys, and now no more reſiſteth, 
While ſhe takes all ſhe can, not all ſhe liſteth. 


What Wax ſo frozen, but diſſolves with tempting 
And yields at laſt to every light Impreſſion ? - 
Things out of Hope are compaſs'doft with vent'ring, 
Chiefly in Love, whoſe Leave exceeds Commiſſion, 
Affection faints not, like a pale-fac'd Coward, 
But then wooes beſt, when moſt his Choice is frowul. 


When he did frown, O had ſhe then gave over! 
Such Nectar from his Lipps ſhe had not ſuckt : 
Foul Words and Frowns muſt not repel a Lover, 
What tho'the Roſe have Pricks; yet it is pluckt. 
Were Beauty under twenty Locks kept faſt, 
Yet Love breaks thro, and picks them all at laſt. 


For Pity now ſhe can no more detain him; 
The poor Fool prays her, that he may depart. 
She is reſolved no longer to reſtrain him ; 
Bids him farewel, js well to her Heart, 


Tie 
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The which by Czpid's Bow ſhe doth proteſt, 
He carries thence engaged in his Breaſt, 


Sweet Boy, ſhe ſays, this Night I'll waſte in Sorrow, 

For my ſick Heart commands mine Eyes to watch. 

Tell me, Love's Maſter, ſhall we meet to Morrow ? 

day, ſhall we, ſhall we, wilt thou make the Match? 
He tells her no, to Morrow he intends | 
To hunt the Boar with certain of his Friends. 


The Bear (quoth ſhe) whereat a ſudden pale, 

Like Lawn being ſpread upon the bluſhing Roſe, 

Uſurps her Cheeks, ſhe trembles at his Tale, 

And on his Neck her yoking Arms ſhe throws, 
She ſinketh down ſtill hanging on his Neck, 
He on her Belly falls, ſhe on her Back. 


Now is ſhe in the very Liſts of Love, 
Her Champion mounted for the hot Encounter. 
Allis imaginary, ſhe doth prove, 
He will not manage her altho he mount her: 
That worſe than Tantalus is her Annoy, 
To clip Ehſium, and to lack her Joy. 


Even as poor Birdsdeceiv'd with painted Grapes, 
Do ſurfeit by the Eye, and pine the Maw; 
Even ſo ſhe languiſheth in her Miſhaps, 
As thoſe poor Birds, that helpleſs Berries ſaw, 
| The warm Effects which ſhe in him finds miſſing, 
be ſeeks to kindle with continual Kiſſing. 
But all in vain, een, it will not be, 
She hath on Wh as may be prov'd, 
er Pleading hath deferved a greater Fee, | 
es Love, ſhe loves, and yet ſhe is not lov'd! 
Fie, fie, he ſays, you cruſh me, let me go, 
You have no Reaſon to with-hold me A 
/ 
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Thou had'ſt been gone (quoth ſhe) ſ\weet Boy, eer this, 


But that thou told ſt me thou would'ft hunt the Boar, 
O] be advis'd, thou know'ſt not what it is 
With Javelins Point a Churliſh Swine to gore, 
| Whoſe Tuſhesnever ſheath'd, he whetteth ſill, 
Like to a mortal Butcher, bent to kill. 


On his Bow-back he hath a Battel ſet 
Of briſtly Pikes, that ever threat his Foes; 
His Eyes, like Glow-worms, ſhine when hedoth fret, 
His Snout digs * where e er he = ; 
Being mov'd, he ſtrikes whate'er is in his Way; 
And whom he ſtrikes, his crooked Tuſhes lay. 


His brawny Sides with hairy Briſtles armed, 
Are better Proof, than thy Spears Point can enter; 
His ſhort thick Neck cannot be eaſily harmed, 
Being ireful, on the Lion he will venture. 
The thorny Brambles, and embracing Buſhes, 
As fear ful of him part, through whom he ruſhes, 


Alas! he nought eſteems that Face of thine, 
To which Love's Eye pays tributary Gazes; 
Nor thy ſoft Hand, ſweet Lipps, and Chriſtal Eyne, 
Whoſe full Perfection all the World amazes; 
But having thee at Vantage (wondrous Dread /) 
Would root theſe Beauties, as he roots the Mead. 


o] let him keep hisloathtome Cabin ſtill! 
Beauty hath nought to do with ſuch foul Fiends. 
Come not within his Danger by thy Will, 


They, that thrive well, take Counſelof their Friends. 


When thou didſt name the Boar, not to diſſemble, 
1 fear'd thy Fortune, and my Joynts did tremble. 


Didſt thou not mark my Face? Was it not white? 

Saw'ſt thou not Signs of Fear lurk in mine Eye: 
Grew I not faint? And fell I not down right ? 

Within my Boſom, whereon thou doſt lie, 
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My boding Heart pants, beats, and takes no Reſt, 
gut like an Earth- quake ſhakes thee on my Breaſt, 


For where Love reigns, diſturbing Jealouſy 

Doth call himſelf Affection's Centinel ; 

Gives talſe Alarms, ſuggeſteth Mutiny, 

And in a peaceful Hour doth cry, kill, kill, 
Diſtempring gentle Love with his Deſire, 
As Air and Water dothabate the Fire. 


This ſour Informer, this — y. 
This Canker, that eats up Love's tender Spring, 

This Carry-tale, Diſſentious Jealouſy, 

That ſometime true News, ſometime falſe doth bring, 
Knocksat my Heart, and whiſpers in mine Ear, 
That if Tlove thee, I thy Death ſhould fear. 


And more than ſo, preſenteth to mine Eye 
The Picture of an angry chafing Boar, 
Under whoſe ſharp Fangs, on his Back doth lie 
An Image like thy ſelf, all ſtain d with Gore; 
Whoſe Blood upon the treſh Flowers being ſhed, 
Doth make 'em drop with Grief, and hang the Head. 


What ſhould I do? ſeeing thee ſo indeed ? 

That trembling at th* Imagination, 

The Thought of it doth make my taint Heart bleed, 
And Fear doth teach it Divination. 

1 1 prophgcy thy Death, my living Sorrow, 

It thou encounter with the Boar to-morrow. 


but if thou needs will hunt, be ruld by me, 
Uncoupleat the timorous flying Hare ; 
Oratthe Fox, which lives by Sabrilty; 
Orat the Roe, which no Encounter dare, 
pur ſue theſe fearful Creatures o er the Downs, 
And on thy well- breath d Horſe keep with thy Hounds. 


| 
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And when thou haſt on Foot the purblind Hare, 

Mark the poor Wretch, to overſhut his Troubles, / 

How he out-runs the Wind, and with what Care, 

He cranks and croſſes with a thouſand Doubles. 
The many Umſits through the which he goes, 
Are like a Labytinth t' amaze his Foes. 


Sometime he runs among the Flock of Sheep, 
To make the cunning Hounds miſtake their Smell; 
And ſometime, where Earth-delving Conies keep, 
To ſtop the loud Purſuersin their Yell; 
And ſometime ſorteth with a Herd of Deer: 
Danger deviſeth Shifts, Wit waits on Fear. 


For there his Smell with others being mingled, 
The hot-ſcent-ſnuffing Hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceaſing their clamorous Cry, till they have ſingled, 
With much ado, the cold Fault cleanly out: 
Then do they ſpend their Mouths; Eccho replies, 
As if another Chaſe were in the Skies. 


By this poor Wart far off, upon a Hill, 
Stands on his hinder Legs with liſt'ning Ear, 
To hear ken if his Foes purſue him till; 
Anon their loud Alarums he doth hear, 
And now his Griefs may be compared well 
To one ſore lick, that hears the paſſing Bell. 


Then ſhalt thou ſee the dew-bedabbled Wretcli 
Turn, and return, indenting with the Way. 
Each envious Brier his weary Legs doth ſcratch, 
Each Shadow makes him ſtop, each Murmur ſtay. 
For Miſery is trodden on by many; 
And being low, never reliev'd by any. 


Lie quietly and hear alittle more, ö 
Nay, do not ſtruggle, for thou ſhalt not riſe; 
To make thee hate the hunting of the Boar, 

Unlike my ſelf, thou hear'ſt me moralize, 
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Applying this, to that, and ſo, to ſo; | 
For Love can comment upon every Woe. | 


Where did I leave? No matter where — he) 
Leave me, and then the Story aptly ends: | 
The Night is ſpent. Why, what ot that? (quoth ſhe) 
I am (quoth he) expected ofmy Friends. 

And now *tis dark, and going I ſhall fall. 


In Night (quoth ſhe) Defire ſees beſt of all, ©. 
But if thou fall, Ob, then imagine this, 
The Earth in Love with thee thy Footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a Kits. wh — 
Rich Preys make rich Men Thieves, ſo do thy Lips — 


Make modeſt Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould ſteal a Kiſs, and die forſworn. 


Now of thisdark Night I perceive the Reaſon, OS 
ynthia for Shame obſcures her Silver Shrine, | 


il forging Nature be condemn'd of Treaſon, 

For ſtealing Moulds from Heaven, that were divine, 
Wherein ſhe fram'dthee in high Heaven's Deſpite, 

To ſhame the Sun by Day, and her by Night. 


nd therefore hath ſhe brib'd the Deſtinies 
Lo croſs the curious Workmanſhip of Nature, 
Lo mingle Beauty with Infirmities, 

nd pure Perfection with impure Deteature ; 
Making it ſubje& to the Tyranny 
Of fad Miſchances, and much Miſery. 


burning Fever, Agues pale and Faint, 
lte-poiſoning an pa Frenzies Woad, 
ic Marrow-eating Sickneſs, whoſe Attaint 
piſorder breeds by bring of the Blood : 
Surfeits, Impoſthumes, Grief, and damn'd Deſpair, 
dwear Nature's Death for framing thee ſo fair. 
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And not the leaſt of all theſe Maladies, 
But in one Minute's Sight brings Beauty under : 


Both Favour, Savour, Hue and Qualities, 
. Whereat th' imperial Gazer late did wonder, 
Are on the ſudden waſted, thaw'd, and done, 


As mountain Snow melts with the Mid-day Sun, 


Therefore, deſpite of fruitleſs Chaſtity, 


Love-lac r and ſelf- loving Nuns, 3 
Thus on the Earth would breed a Scarcity, 
And barren Dearth ot Daughters and of Sons, 
Be prongs The Lamp that burns by Night, 
Dries up his Oil, to lend the World his Light. 


What is thy Body, but a ſwallowing Grave, 
Seeming to bury that Poſterity, : 
Which by the Rights of Time thou needs muſt have, 
It thou deſtroy them not in their Obſcurity? 

If fo, the World will hold thee in Diſdain, 

Sith in thy Pride fo fair a Hope is ſlain. 


So in thy ſelf, thy ſelf art made away, 
A Miſchief worſe, than civil home-bred Strife, 
Or theirs, whoſe deſperate Hands themſelves do flay, 
Or Butchers Sire, that raves his Son of Life. 
Foul cankering Ruſt the hidden Treaſure frets; 
But Gold, that's put to Uſe, more Gold begets. 


Nay then, quoth Alon, you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled Theam ; 

The Kits I gave you is beſtow'd in vain, 

And all in vain you ſtrive againſt the Stream. 
For by thisblack-tac'd Night, Deſires foul Nurſe. 
Your Treatiſemakes me like you worſe and worſe. 


If Love hath lent you twenty thouſand Tongues, 
Andevery Tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton Mermaids Songs, 
Yet from mine Ear the tempting Tune is blown. 
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For knoy#,tmy Heart ſtands armed in my Ear, e 
And wilknot let a falſe Sound enter there: ey 


Leſt the deceiving Harmony ſhould run 

Into the quiet Cloſure of my Breaſt; 

And then my little Heart were quite undone, 

In his Bed-chamber to be barr'dof Reſt. 
No, Lady, no, my Heartlongs not togroan, 
But ſoundly ſleeps, while now it ſleeps alone. 


What have you urg'd, thatT cannot reprove? YL 
The Path is ſmooth, that leadeth unto Danger. 4 
hate not Love, but your Device in Love, { 
That lends Embracements unto every Stranger 
Youdoit for Increaſe. O ſtrange Excule! | 
When Reaſon is the Bawd to Luſt's Abuſe. 2 


/ . 
Callitnot Love, for Love to Heaven is fled, 
Sinceſweating Luſt on Earth uſurps his Name; 
Under whoſe ſimple Semblanee he hath fed 
Upon freſh Beauty, blotting it with Blatne : 
Which the hot Tyrant ſtains, and ſoon bereaves, 
As Caterpillars do the tender Leaves. 


Love comforteth like Sun- ſnine after Rain; 

But Luſt's Effect is Tempeſt after Sun: 

Love's gentle Spring doth always freſh remain; 

Luſt's Winter comes, e er Summer half be done. 
Love ſurfeits not Luſt like a Glutton dies: 
Loveis all Truth, Buſt full of forged Lyes. 


* 


More I could tell, but more I dare not ſay: 

The Text is old, the Orator too green: 

Theretore in Sadneſs now I wiltaway, 

My Face is full of Shame, my Heart of Tren: 
Mine Ears, that to your wanton Calls attended, 
Do burn themſelves for having ſo offended. 
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With this, he breaketh from the ſweet Embrace 

Of thoſe fair Arms, which bound him to her Breaſt : 

And homeward thro the dark Lanes runs apace; 

Leaves Love upon her back deeply diſtreſs d. 
Look how a bright Star ſhooteth from the Sky, 
So glides he in the Night from Venus Eye. 


Which after him ſhe darts, as One on ſhore 
Gazing upon a late embarked Friend, 
Tillthe wild Waves will have him ſeen no more, 
Whoſe Ridges with the meeting Clouds contend : 
So did the mercileſs and pitchy Night, 
Fold in the Object, that did feed her Sight. 


Whereat amaz'd, as One that unaware 
Hath dropt a precious Jewel in the Flood; 
Orſtoniſh'd, as Night- Wanderers often are, 
Their Light blownout in ſome miſtruſtful Wood: 
Een ſo contounded in the dark ſhe lay, 
Having loſt the fair Diſcovery of her Way. 


And now ſhe beats her Heart, whereat it groans, T 

Thar all the neighbour Caves, as ſeeming troubled, 

Make verbal Repetition of her Moans: 

Paſſion on Paſſion deeply is redoubled. | | 
Ay me! . ſhe cries, and twenty times, Woe! Woe! 
And twenty Eccho's twenty times cry ſo, | 


| She marking them, baginen wling Note, 
And ſings extemp' rally a woful Ditty: 
How pr makes young Men thrall, and old Men dote; 
How Love is wiſe in Folly, Fooliſh witty: 
Her heavy Anthem ſtill concludes in Woe! 
And ſtill the Choir of Eccho's anſwers ſo. 


Her Song was tedious, and out-wore the Night, 
For Lovers Hours are long, tho ſeeming ſhort: 
If pleas'd themſelves, others they think delight 
In bach-like Circumſtance, with ſuch-like Sport. 


Their 
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Their copious Stories, oftentimes begun, 
End withoutAudience, and are never done, 


For who hath ſhe to ſpend the Night withal, 
But idle Sounds, reſembling Paraſites? 
Likeſhrill-tongu'd Tapſters anſwering every Call, 
Soothing the Humour of fantaſtic Wits. 

She faid, tis lo: They anſwer all, *tis ſo, 

And would ſay after her, if ſhe {aid no. 


Loe! herethe gentle Lark, weary of Reſt, 
From his moiſt Cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the Morning, from whole Silver Breaſt 
The Sun ariſeth in his Ty aq : 
Who doth the World ſo gloriouſly behold, 
The Cedar-Tops and Hills ſeem burniſh'd Gold. 


Venus alutes him with this fair Good-morrowy: 
0! thou clear God, and Patron of all Light! 

From whom each Lamp, andfhining Star doth borrow 

The beauteous Influence, that makes him bright: 

There lives a Son, that ſuck d an earthly Mother, 

May lend thee Light, as thou doſt lend to other. 


This faid, ſhe haſted to a Myrtle Grove, 

Muling the Morning is ſo muchg'er-worn ; 

And yet ſhe hears no Tidings of her Love: 

due hearkens for his Hounds, and for his Horn, 
Anon ſhe hears them chaunt it luſtily, 

1 And all in haſte ſne coaſteth to the Cry. 


And as ſhe runs, the Buſhes in the Way, 

dome catch her by the Neck, ſome kiſs her Face, 

dome twine about her Thigh to make her ſtay; 

be widly breaketh from their ſtrict Embrace, 
Likea milch Doe, whoſe ſwelling Dugs do ake, 
Hiſting to feed her Fawn, hid in ſome Brake. 
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By this, ſhe hears the Hounds areata Bay, 
W hereat ſhe ſtarts, like one that ſpies an Adder, 
Wreath'd up in fatal Folds, juſt in his way, 


The Fear whereof doth make him ſhake and ſhudder: 


Een ſothe timorous Yelping of the Hounds, 
Appallsher Senſes, and her Sp'rits confounds. 


For now ſhe knows it is no gentle Chaſe, 
But the blunt Boar, rough Bear, or Lion proud; 
Becauſe the Cry remaineth in one Place, 
Where fear fully the Dogs exclaim aloud : | 
Finding their Enemy to be ſo curſt, 
They all ſtrain Curt ſy, who ſnall cope him firſt, 


This diſmal Cry rings ſadly in her Ear, 

Thro which it enters, to ſurprize her Heart; 

Who overcome by Doubt, and bloodleſs Fear, 

With cold pale Weakneſs numbs each feeling Part: 
Like Soldiers, when their Captain once doth yield, 
They baſely fly, and dare not ay the Field. 


Thus ſtands ſhe in a trembling Extaſy, 
Till cheering up her Senſes ſore diſmaid, 
She tells them *tisa cauſleſs Fantaſy: 
And childiſh Error, that they are afraid; 


Bids them leave quaking, wills them fear no more 
And with that Word, ſhe ſpy'd the hunted Boar. | 


Whoſe frothy Mouth bepainted all with red, 

Like Milk and Blood being mingled both together, 

A ſecond Fear thro all her Sinews ſpread, *' 

Which madly hurries her ſhe knows not whither. 
This way ſhe runs, and now ſhe will no further, 
But back retires, to rate the Boar for Murder. 


A thouſand Spleens bear her a thouſand ways, 
She treadsthe Paths that ſheuntreads again; 
Her more than Haſte is marred with Delays: 

Likethe Proceedings of a drunken Brain, 
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pull of Reſpect, yet not at all reſpecting; 
In hand withall things, nought at all effecting. 


Here kennel'd in a Brake ſhe finds an Hound, 
And asks the weary Caitift for his Maſter ; 
And there another licking of his Wound, 
'Gainſt venom'd Sores the only ſoveraign Plaiſter: 
And here ſhe meets another ſadly ſcolding. 
To whom ſhe ſpeaks, and he replies with howling. 


When he had ceas'd his ill-reſounding Noiſe, 
Another flap-mouth'd Mourner black and grim, 
Againſt the Welkin vollies out his Voice; 
Another, and another, anſwer him, 
Clapping their proud Tails to the Ground below, 
Shaking their ſcratcht Ears, bleeding as they go. 


Look! how the World's poor People are amaz'd 
At Apparitions, Signs, and Prodigies; 
Whereon with fearful Eyes they long have gaz'd, 
Intuſing them with dreadful Prophecies : 
So ſhe, at theſe fad Signs, draws up her Breath, 
And ſighing it again, exclaims on Death. 


Hard-favour'd Tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
Hateful Divorce of Love (thus chides ſhe Death) 
Grim-grinning Ghoſt, Earth's Worm, what doſt thou mean? 
To ſtifle Beauty, and to ſteal his Breath? | 
Who when beliv d. his Breath and Beauty ſet 

Gloſs on the Roſe, Smell to the Violet. 


If he be dead, Ono! it cannot be | 

Seeing his Beauty, thou ſhould'ſt ſtrike at it. 

O! yes, it may; thou haſt no Eyes to ſee, 

But hatefully at random doſt thou hit. 
Thy Mark is feeble Age; but thy falſe Dart, 
Miſtakes that Aim, and cleavesan Intant's Heart. 
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Had'ſt thou but bid beware, then he had ſpoke, 

And hearing him, thy Power had loſt his Power. 

The Deſtinies will curſe thee for this Stroke, 

They bid thee cropa Weed, thou pluck'ſt a Flower : | 
Love's golden Arrow at him ſhould have fled, | 
And not Death's Ebon-Dart to ſtrike him dead. | 


Doſt thou drink Tears, that thou provok'ſt ſuch weeping? 
W hat may a heavy Groan advantagethee ? 
Why haſt thou caſt into eternal ſleeping 
Thoſe Eyes, that taught all other Eyes to ſee ? 
Nov Nature cares not tor thy mortal Vigour, 
Since her beſt Work is ruin d with thy Rigour. 
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Here overcome, as One full ot Deſpair, 

She veil'd her Eye-lids, which like Sluices ſtopt 

The cryſtal Tide, that from her two Checks fair | 

In the ſweet Channel of her Bofomdrop'd. 
But thro the Flood- Gates breaks rhe filver Rain, | 
Ana with his ſtrong Courſe opens them again. | 


O] how her Eyes and Tears did lend, and borrow ! 
Her Eyes ſeen in her Tears, Tears in her Eyes; 
Both Cryſtals, where they view'd each other's Sorrow : 
Sorrow, that friendly Sighs ſought {till te dry. 
But like aſtormy Day, now Wind, now Rain; 
Sighs dry her Cheeks, Tears make them wet again. 
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Variable Paſſions throng her conſtant Woe, 
As ſtriving which ſhould beſt become her Grief: 
All entertain'd, each Paſſion labours fo, bo 
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That every preſent Sorrow ſeemeth Chief. U 
But none is beit, then join they all together, ä g 
Like many Clouds conſulting for foul Weather. 


By this, far off ſhe hears ſome Huntſman hollow : 
A Nurſe's Song ne'er pleas'd her Babe ſo well, 
The dire Imagination ſhe did follow, _ 

This Sound of Hope doth labour to expe!!: 


Fo! 
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For now reviving Joy bids her rejoice, 
And flatters her, it is Adonis Voice. 


Whereat her Tears began to turn their Tide, 

Being priſon d in her Eye, like Pearls in Glaſs: 

Yet ſometimes falls an Orient Drop beſide, 

Which her Cheek melts, as ſcorning it ſhould paſs 
To waſh the foul Face ot the ſluttiſn Ground, 
Whois but drunken, when ſne ſeemeth drown'd, 


O hard-believing Love! how ſtrange it ſeems 
Not to believe, and yet too Credulous! R 
Thy Weal, and Woe areboth of them Extreames, 
Deipair and Hope make thee ridiculous! 
The one doth flatter thee, in Thoughts unlikely, 
With likely Thoughts, the other kills thee quickly. 


Now ſhe unweaves the Web that ſhe had wrought, 
Alonislives, and Death is not to blame: 
It was not ſhe that call'd him all ro nought, 
Now ſhe adds Honour to his hateful Name: 
She cleeps him King of Graves, and Grave for Kings, 
Imperial Supreme of Mortal things. | 


No, no, (quoth ſhe) ſweet Death! I did but jeſt; 

Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of Fear, 

When as I met the Boar that bloody Beaſt, 

Which knows no Pity, but is ſtill ſevere. DES 
Then, gentle Shadow! (Truth I muſt confeſs) 
| rail'd on thee, fearing my Love's Deceaſe. 
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Tis not my Fault: the Boar provok'd my Tongue: 
be wreak d on him (inviſible Commander ! ) 
Tis he, foul Creature, that hath done thee Wrong, 
did but act, he's Author of thy Slander. 
Crief hath two Tongues, and never Woman yet 
Cou'd rule them both without Ten Women's Wit. 


Thus 
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Thus hoping that Adonis isalive, 

Her raſh Suſpect ſhe doth extenuate; 

And that his Beauty may the better thrive, 
With Death ſhe humbly doth inſinuate: 


Tells him of Trophies, Statues, Tombs, and Stories, 


His Victories, his Triumphs, and his Glories. 


O Fove! ſhe, how much a Fool was I, 
To be of ſuch a weak and ſiliy Mind? 
To wail his Death, who lives, and muſt not die, 
Till mutual Overthrow of mortal Kind! 
For he being dead, with him is Beauty lain, 
And Beauty dead, black Chaos comes again. 


Fye! fye ! fond Love, thou art ſo full of Fear, 


As one with Treaſure laden, hem'd with Thieves: 


Trifles (unwitueſſed with Eye, or Ear) | 

Thy Coward Heart, with falſe bethinking grieves. 
Even at this word ſhe hears a merry Horr, 
Whereat ſhe leaps, that was but late forlorn. 


As Faulcon to the Lure, away ſhe flies: 

The Graſs ſtoops not, ſhe treads on it ſo light, 

And in her haſte unfortunately ſpics 

The foul Boar's Conqueſt on her tair Delight. 
Which ſeen, her Eyes as murder'd with the View, 
Like Stars aſham'dot Day, them ſelves withdrew. 


Or as the Snail, whoſe tender Horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his ſhelly Cave with Pain, 
And there, all{mother'd up, in Shade doth fit, 
Long after fearing, to creep torth again: 

So at his bloody View her Eyes are fled, 

Into the deep dark Cabins of her head, 


Where they reſign'd their Office and their Light 
To the diſpoſing of her troubled Brain : 

Who bids them {till conſort with ugly Night, 
And never wound the Heart with Looks again: 
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Who like a King perplexed in his Throne, 
By their Suggeſtions gives adeadly Groan. 


Whereat each Tributary Subject quakes, 
As when the Wind impriſon'd in the Ground, 
Struggling for Paſſage, Earth's Foundation ſhakes, 
Which with cold Terrors doth Mens Minds confound, 
This Mutiny each Part doth fo ſurprize, 
That from their dark Beds once more leap her Eyes. 


And, being open'd threw unwilling Sight 
Upon the wide Wound, that the Boar had trench'd 
In his ſoft Flank; whoſe wonted Lilly white 
With purple Tears, that his Wound wept, was drench'd. 
No Flower was nigh, no Graſs, Herb, Leaf, or Weed, 
- Butſtole his Blood, and ſeem'd with him to bleed. 


This ſolemn Sympathy poor Venus noteth, 
Over one Shoulder doth ſhe hang her Head; 
Dumbly ſhe paſſions, frantickly ſhe doteth ; 
Shethinks he could not die, he is not dead. 
Her Voice is ſtop'd, her Joints forget tobow, 
Her Eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 


Upon his Hurt ſhe looks ſo ſtedfaſtly, 
That her Sght da7ling, makes the Wound ſeem three; 
And then ſhe reprehends her mangling Eye, 
That makes more Gaſhes where no Breach ſhould be 
His Face ſeems twam. each ſeveral Limb is doubled, 
For ott the Eye miſtakes, the Brain being troubled. 


My Tongue cannot expreſs my Grief tor one; 
And yet (quoth ſhe) behold two Adons dead! 

My Sighs are blown away, my {alt Tears gone, 
Nine Eyes are turn d to Fire, my Heart a : 
Heavy Heart's-Lead melt at mine Eyes as Fire, 
50 ſhall I dic by Drops of hot Deſire. 
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Alas! poor World, what Treaſure haſt thou loſt ! 
What Face remains alive that's worth the viewing ? 
Whoſe Tongue is Muſick now ? what canſt thou boaſt 
Of things long ſince. or any thing enſuing ? 
The Flowers are {weet, their Colours freſh and trim, 
But true ſweet Beauty liv'd, and dy d in him. 
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Bonnet, or Veil, henceforth no Creature wear; 
Nor Sun, nor Wind will ever ſtrive to kiſs you: 
Having no Fair to loſe, you need not fear; 
The Sun doth ſcorn you, and the Wind doth hiſs you, 
But when Adonis liv'd, Sun and ſharp Air 
Lurk d like two Thieves, to rob him of his Fair, 


And therefore wou'd he put his Bonnet on, , 
Under whoſe Brim the gaudy Sun wou'd peep; 
The Wind wou d blow it oft, and being gone 
Play with his Locks, then wou'd Adonis weep : 
And ſtrait in Pity ot histender Years, | 
They both wou'd ſtrive who firſt ſhou'd dry his Tears, 


To ſee his Face the Lion walks along 
Behind ſome Hedge, becauſe he wou'd not fear him; 
Torecreate himſeit when he hath ſung, 
The T'yger wou'd be tame, and gently hear him: | 
Tt he had ſpoke, the Wolf wou d leave his Prey, 
And never tright the filly Lamb that Day, 


When he beheld his Shadow in a Brook, 

There Fiſhes ſpread on it their Golden Gills : | 

When he was by, the Birds ſuch Pleaſuretook, > 

That ſome wouid ing, ſome other in their Bills 
Would bring him Mul>erries, and ripe red Cherries; 
He fed them with his Sight, they him with Berries. 
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But this foul, grim, and urchin-ſnouted Boar, 
W hoſe downward Eye ſtill looketh for a Grave, 
Ne er ſaw the beauteous Livery that he wore 3 
Witneſs the Entertainment that he gave, 
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If he did ſee his Face, why then I know, 
He thought to kiſs him, and hath kill'd him ſo. 


"Tis true, true, true, thus was Adonis (lain, - 
He ran upon the Boar with his ſharp Spear, 
Who wou d not whet his Teetb at him again. 
But by a Kiſs thought to perſuade him there: 
And nouſling in his Flank, the loving Swine 
Sheath'd unaware his Tusk in his fott Groia. 


Had I been tooth d like him, I muſt confeſs, * 


With killing him, I ſhould have kill'd him firſt, 

But he is dead, and never did he bleſs 

My Mouth with his; the more am I accurs'd. 
With this ſhe falleth in the Place ſhe ſtood, 


And ſtains her Face with his congealed Blood. 


She looks upon his Lips, and they are pale; 

She takes him by the Hand, andthat is cold; 

She whiſpers in his Ear a heavy Tale, 

Asif he heard the woful Words ſhe told: 
Shelifts the Coffer-lids that cloſe his Eyes, 


| Where, lo! two Lamps burnt out in Darkneſs lies. 


Two Glaſſes where her ſelf her ſelf beheld 

Athouſand times, and now no more reflect; 

Their Virtue loft, wherein they late excel d, 

and every Beauty robb'dof his Effect. 
Wonder of time! (quoth ſhe) this is my Spight, 
That, you being dead, the Day ſhou d yet be light. 


vince thou art dead, lo! here I propheſy, 
Sorrow, on Love, hereafter ſhall attend; 
It ſhall be waited on with Jealouſy. 
Find ſweet Beginning, but unſavoury End, 
Ne er ſettled — too high, or low; 
That all Love's Pleaſures ſhall not match his Woe, 
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It ſhall be fickle, falſe, and full of Fraud, 

And ſhall be blaſted in a breathing-while, 

The Bottom Poiſon, and the Top o'er-ſtraw'd 

With Sweets, that ſhall the ſt Sight ile. 
The ſtrongeſt Body ſnall it make moſt weak, 
Strike the Wiſe dumb, and teach the Fool to ſpeak. 


It ſnall be ſparing, and too full of Riot, 

Teaching decrepit Age to tread the Meaſures; 

The ſtaring Ruffian ſhall it in Quiet, 

Pluck down the Rich, inrich the Poor with Treaſures; 
It ſhall be raging mad, and filly mild, 
Make the Young Old, the Old become a Child. 


It ſhallſuſpe&, where is no Cauſe of Fear; 

It ſhall not fear, where it ſhould moſt miſtruſt; 

It ſhall be merciful, and too ſevere, IE. 

And moſt deceiving when it ſeems moſt juſt: _ 
Perverſe it ſhall be, when it ſeems moſt roward, 
Put Fear to Valour, Courage tothe Coward. 


It ſhall be the Cauſe ot War and dire Events, 
And ſet Diſſention twixt the Son and Sire; 
Subject and ſervile to all Diſcontents, 
As dry combuſtious Matter is to Fire. 
Sith in his Prime, Death doth my Love deſtroy, 
They that love beſt, their Love ſhall not enjoy. 


By this, the Boy that by her Side lay kill'd, * 
Was melted like a Vapour from her Sight, 
And in his Blood; that on the Ground4ay ſpilld, 
A Purple Flower ſprung up chequer'd with white, 
bling well his pate Cheeks, and the Blood, 
Which in round Drops upon their Whiteneſs ſtood. 


She bows her Head the new-ſprung Flower to ſmell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis Breath: 

And ſays, within her Boſom it ſhall dwell, 
Since he himſelf is reft from her by Death: 
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She cropsthe Staik, and in the Breach appears 
Green dropping Sap, which ſhe comparesto Tears. 


Poor Flower ! (quoth ſhe) this was thy Father's Guiſe, 
(Sweet Iſſue of a more ſweet · ſmelling Sire) 
For every littleGrief to wet his Eyes, 
To grow unto himſelf was his Deſire, 
And ſo tis thine; but know it is as 
To wither in my Breaſt, as in his Blood. 


Here was thy Father's Bed, here is my Breaft, 

Thou art the next of Blood, and tis thy Right; 

Low in this hollow Cradle take thy Reſt, 

My throbbing Heart ſhall rock thee Day and Night: 
There ſhall not be one Minute of an Hour, 
Wherein I will not kiſs my ſweet Love's Flower. 


Thus weary of the World, away ſhe hies, 

And yokes her ſilver Doves, by whoſe ſwift Aid, 

Their Miſtreſs mounted, thro the empty Skies 

In her light Chariot quickly is convey d; | 
Holding their Courſe to Paphos, where their Queen 

Means to immute her ſelf, and not be ſeen. 
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TARQUIN 


A N D 


LUCRECE, 


To the Right Honourable | 
Henry Wriotheſly, 


Farl of Southampton, 


AND / 


Baron of Tichfeld, 


Right Honourable, 


3039s HE Love 1 dedicate to your 
a Lordſhip, 1s without end: 
recon whereof this Pamphlet, wit h- 
out beginning, 1s but a ſuper- 

fuous Motety. The Warrant I zo of 
Jour . Diſpoſition, not the 
„ Worth 


Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


Worth of my untutor'd Lives, makes it 

 aſſur'd of Acceptance. What 1 have done 
is yours, what I have to do is yours, being 
part in all 1 have devoted yours, Went 
my Worth greater, my Duty Ihould ſben 
greater: mean time, 4s it is, it i 
bound to your Lordſhip: To whom I wiſb 
long Life, ſtill lengthen'd with all 
Happineſs. ; 


Your Lordſhip's in all Duty, 


W. SHAKESPEAR 


ARGUMENT. 


UCIUS TARQUANIUS(for his exceſivePride 
ſurnam'd Superbus) after he had caus d his Father-in- 
Law, Servius Tullius to be cruelly murder d, and con- 


tram to the Roman Laws and Cuſtoms, not requiring or 
ying for the People's Suffrages, had poſſcſs'd himſelf of the 

Kingdom; went, accompany d with his Sons, and other No- 
blemen of Rome, to beſiege Ardea, During which Siege, 

the principal Men of the Army meeting one Evening at the - 
Tent of Sextus Tarquinius, the King's Son, in their Diſcourſes 
after Supper, every one commended the Virtugs.of his own 
Wife ; among whom Colatinus extolld the incomparable 
Coaſtuty of his Wife Lucrece. In that pleaſant Humour 
they all poſted to Rome; and intending by their ſecret and 
den Arrival, to make Trial of that which every one had 
before av ouch d, only Colatinus finds his Wife (tho it were 
late in the Night) ſpinning amongſt her {aids, the other La- 
dies were found all Dancing and Revelling, or in ſeveral 
Di horte. Whereupon the Noblemen yielded Colatinus the 
V:tory, and his Wife the Fame. At that time. Sextus 
Taquinius being inflam'd with Lucrece's Beauty, yet ſno- 
vering his Paſſion jor the preſent, departed with the teſt 

lach to the Camp; from whence he ſhiorily after privi'y with- 
3 | Axe m 


The ARGUMENT. 


drew himſelf, and was (according to his State) Royally enter- 
rain d,. and lodg d by Lucrece at Colatium. The ſame Night, 
he treacherouſly ſtealing into her Chamber, violently raviſhd 
her; and wy in the Morning ſpeeded away. Lucrece, in 
this lamentable Plight, haſtily diſpatcheth Meſſengers, one 
to Re me for her Father, another to the Camp for Colatine, 
They came, the one accompany'd with Junius Brutus, the 
other with Publius Valerius ; and finding Lucrece attird 
in a mourning Habit, demanded the Cauſe of her Sorrow, 
She firſt taking an Oath of them for her Revenge, reveal“ 
the Aclor, and whole matter of his Dealing, and witha! 
ſuddenly ſtabb'd her ſelf. Which done, with one Conſent, thy 
allvow'd to root out the whole hated Family of the Tarquits 
And bearing the dead Body to Rome, Brutus acquainted 
the People with the Doer, and Manner of the vile Deed; with 
a bitter Invective againſt the Tyranny of the King; whert 
with the People were ſo mov'd, that with one Conſent, and 
a general Acclamation, the Tarquins were all Exits, 
and the State-Government chang d, from Kings, to Conſil: 
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P:>D/Z ROM the beſieg d Ardea all in Poſt, 
oh Born by the truſtleſs Wings of talſe Defire, 


Luſt-breathing Tarquin leaves the Roman 
Hoſt 


And girdle with imbracing Flames, the 
Waſte 

Of Colatine's fair Love, Lucrece the 
chaſte, 


Haply that Name of Chaſte unhaply ſet, 

This bateleſs Edge on his keen Appetite : 

When Colatine unwiſely did not let 

To praiſe the clear unmatched Red and White; 

Which triumph'd in that Sky of his Delight; 
Where mortal Star, as bright as Heaven's Beauties, 
With pure Aſpects did him peculiar Duties. 
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For he the Night before, in Tarquin's Tent, 

Unlock'd the Treaſure of his happy State: 

What prizeleſs Wealth the Heavens had him lent, 

In the Poſſeſſion of his beauteous Mate; 

Reckoning his Fortune at ſo high a rate, 

That Kings might be eſpouſed to more Fame, 
But King, nor Prince to ſuch a peerleſs Dame. 


O Happineſs enjoy d but of a few! 

And if poſſeſs d, as ſoon decay'd and done! 

As is the Morning's ſilver melting Dew, 

Againſt the golden Splendor of the Sun: 

A Dateexpir'd and cancel'd e er begun. 
Honour and Beauty in the Owner's Arms, 
Are weakly fortreſt from a World of Harms. 


Beauty it ſelf doth of it ſelf perſuade 
* TheEyesof Men without an Orator ; 
What needed then Apologies be made, 
To ſet forth that which is ſo ſingular ? 
Or why is Colatine the Publiſher 
Of thatrich Jewel he ſhould keep unknown 
From thieviſh Cares, becauſe it 1s his own ? 


Perchance his Boaſt of Lucrece Sov'reignty 
Suggeſtedthis proud I ſſue of a King; 
For by our Ears our Hearts oft tainted be. 


Per chance, that Envy of ſo rich a thing ; 
Braving compare, diſdainfully did ſting 27 
His high pitcht Thoughts, that meaner Men ſhould yin! 
The Golden Hap, which their Superiors want. 
But ſome untimely Thought did inſtigate d 
His all too-timelets ſpeed," if none of thoſe. 1 
His Honour, his Affairs, his Friends, his State, Ir 
Negle&ed all, with ſwift Intent he goes : 


To quench the Coal, which in his Liver glows, 
O] raſh falſe Heat wrapt in repentant Cold! 
Thy haſty Spring ſtill blaſts, and ne er grows old. 
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When at Colatium this falſe Lord arriv'd, 
Well was he welcom'd by the Roman Dame, 
Within whoſe Face, Beauty, and Virtue ſtriv'd, 
Which of them both ſhould underprop her Fame. 
When Virtue brag'd, Beauty would bluſh tor Shame; 
When Beauty boaſted Bluſhes, in deſpight 
Virtue would ſtain that o'er with ſilver White. 


But Beauty, in that White intituled, 

From Venus Doves, doth challenge that fair Field ; 

Then Virtue claims from Beauty Beauty's Red, 

Which Virtue = the golden Age to guild 

Her filver Cheeks, and call'd it then her Shield; 
Teaching them thus to uſe it in the Fight, 
When Shame aſlail'd, the Red ſhould tence the White. 


This Heraldry in Lucrece Face was ſeen, 

Argu'd by Beauty's Red, and Virtue's White; 

Ot either's Colour was the other Queen, | 

Proving trom World's Minority their Right ; 

Yet their Ambition makes them till to fight: 
The Sov'reignty of either being ſo great, 
That oft they interchange each other's Seat. 


This lent War of Lillies and of Roſes, 
Which Tarquin view'd in her fair Face's Field. 
Intheir pure Ranks his Traitor Eye incloſes, 
Where, leſt between them both it ſhould be kill'd, 
The Coward Captive vanquiſhed doth yield 
Tothoſe two Armies, that would let him go, 
Rather than triumph o're ſo falſe a Foe. 


Now thinks he, that her Husband's ſhallow Tongue, 
The niggard Prodigal, that prais'd her ſo, 
In that high Task hath done her Beauty wrong, 
Which tar exceeds his barren Skill to ſhow. 
Therefore that Praiſe, which Colatine doth owe, 
Inchanted Tarqzin anſwers with Surmiſe, 
in ſilent Wonder of ſtill gazing Eyes. 
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This earthly Saint, adored by this Devil, 
Little ſuſpected the falſe Wor ſhipper. 
For Thoughts unſtain'd do ſeidom dream of Evil, 
© Birds never lim'd, noſecret Buſhes fear : 
So guiltleſs ſh: ſecurely gives good Chear, 
And reverend Welcome to her Priacely Gueſt, 
Whoſe in ward Ill uo outward Harm expreſt. 


For that he colour d with his high Eſtate, 
Hiding baſe Sin in Pleats of Majeſty, * 
That nothing in him feem'd inordinate, 
Save ſometime too much Wonder of his Eye: 
Which having all, all could ot ſatisfy ; 
But poorly rich ſo wantet ht in his Store, 
That cloy'd with much, he pineth ſtill for more, 


But ſhe that never cop'd with ſtranger- Eyes, 

| Could pick no meaning from their parling Looks; - 
: Nor read the ſubtle ſhining Secreiies 

| | Writ i: the glaſſy Margents ot iuch Books. 

She touch'd nounknown Pairs, nor fezr*dno Hooks; 
Nor could ſhe moralize his wanton Sight 
More than his Eyes were open d to the Light. 


He ſtories to her Ears her Husband's Fame, 
Won in the Fields of fruitful Italy; 
And decks with Praiſes Colatine s high Name, 
Made glorious by his manly Chivalr y, 
With bruiſed Arms and Wreaths of Vitto 
Her Joy with heav d- up Hand 1 
And wordleſs, fo greets Heav'n for his ſucceſs. 


Far from the purpoſe of his coming thither, 

He makes Excuſes for his being there; 

No cloudy Show of ſtormy bluſtring Weather, 

Doth yet in his fair Welkiz once appear, 

Till fable Night, fad Source of Dread and Fear, 
Upon the World dim Darkneſs doth diſplay, 
And in her vaulty Priſon ſhuts the Day, 
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For then is Tarquin unto his Bed, 
Intending Wearineſs with heavy Sprite; 
For after Supper long he queſtioned 


With modeſt Lucrece, and wore out the Night. 

Now leaden Slumber with Life's Strength doth fight, 
Andevery one to Reſt themſelves betake, 
Save Thieves, and Cares, and troubled minds that wake. 


As one of which, doth Tarquiz lie revolving 
Theſundry Dangers of his Will'sobtaining, 
Vet ever to obtain his Will reſolving, 
Tho weak- built Hopes perſuade him to abſtaining; 
Deſpair to gain doth traffick oft for gaining: 
And when great Treaſure is the Meed — 
Tho Death be Adjunct, there s no Death ſuppos d. 


Thoſe that much covet are of Gain ſo fond, 
That oft they have not that, which they poſleſs; 
They ſcatter and unlooſe it from their Bond, 
And ſo by hoping more, they have but leſs; 
Or gaining more, the Profit of Exceſs 
s but to ſurfeit, and ſuch Griefs ſuſtain, 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor, rich, Gain. 


The Aim of all, is but to nurſe the Life 
With Honour, Wealth and Eaſe in waining Age: 
And in this Aim there is ſuchthwarting Strife, 
That one tor all, or all tor one we gage: 
As Life for Honour, in fell Battels ra 
Honour for Wealth, and oft that Wealth doth coft 
The Death of all, and alltogether loſt. | 


do that in venturing all, we leave to be 

The things we are, for that which we expect: 

And this ambitious foul Infirmity, 

In 11ving much, torments us with Defect 

Ot that we have: ſo then we do negle& f 
The Thing we have, and, allfor want of Wit, 
Make ſomething, nothing by augmenting it. 


Such 
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Such Hazard now muſt doting Tarqum make, 
Pawning his Honour to obtain his Luſt : 
And for himſelf, himſcit he muſt forſake; 
Then where is Truth, if there be no Selt-Truft ? 
When ſhall he think ro find a Stranger juſt, 

When he him{:If, himſelt contounds, betrays 


To fland'rous Tongues the wretched hateful Lays? 


Now ſtole upon the Time the Deadof Night, 

When heavy Sleep had clos'd up mortal Eyes; 

No comfortable Star did lend his Light. 

No Noiſe but Owls, and Wo:ves Death-boding Cries: 

Now ſerves the Seaſon, that they may ſurprize 

Thbe ſilly Lambs; pure Thoughts are dead and till 
Whilſt Luſt and Murder wakes to ſtain, and kill. 


And now this luſtful Lord leapt from him Bed, 
Throwing his Mantle rudely o'er his Arm, 
Is madly toſt between Deſire and Dread ; 
Th' one ſweetly flatters, the other feareth harm: 
But honeſt Fear, bewitch'd with Luft's foul Charm, 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 
Beatcn away by brainſick rude Deſire. 


His Fauchion on a Flint he ſoftly ſmitcth, 
That from the cold Stone Sparks ot Fire do fly, 
Whereat a waxen Torch torthwith he |ighteth, 
Which muſt be Load- ſtar to his luſtful Eye, 
And to the Flame thus {peaks adviicd|y; 
As from this cold Flint 1 entforc d this Fire, 
* So Lucrece muſt force to my Deſire. 


Here pale with Fear, he doth premeditate 

The Dangers of his loathſome Enterprize 

And in his inward Mind he doth debate 

What tollowing Sorrow may on this ariſe: 

Then looking {cornfully, he doth deſpiſe 
His naked Armour of ſtill ſlaughter'd Luſt, 
Andjultly thus controuls his Thovghts unjult. 
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: Fair Torch burn out thy Light, and lend it not 
o darken her, whole Light excelleth thine : 
And die unhallow'd Thoughts, before you blot 
© With your Uncleanneſs, that which is Divine. 
Offer pure Incenie to ſo pure a Shrine: 
Lt fair Humanity abhor the Deed, 
That ſpots and ſtains Love's modeſt ſnow-white Weed. 


« OShame to Knighthood, and to ſhining Arms! 
O foul Diſhonour tomy Houſhold's Grave! 
O impious Act, including all foul Harms 
© A martial Man tobe ſoft Fancy's Slave! 
© True Valour ſtill a true Reſpect ſhould have. 
© Then my Digreſſion is ſo vile, ſo baſe, 
That it will live engraven in my Face. 


ves, tho I die, the Scandal will ſurvive, 
And be an Eye: ſore in my Golden Coat: 
* Some loathſome Daſh the Herald will contrive 
ro cipher me how fondly I diddote: | 
* That my Poſterity ſhamed with the Note, 
* Shall curſe my Bones, and hold it for no Sin, 
Jo wiſh that I their Father had not been. 


What win I, if I gain the thing Lcek ? 
A Dream, a Breath, a Froth of fleeting Joy. 
Who buys a Minute's Mirth, to waila Week? 
Or ſells Eternity, to get a Toy? 
For one ſweet Grape, who will the Vine deſtroy ! 
* Or what tond Beggar, but to touch the Crown, 
* Would with the Scepter ſtrait be ſtrucken down? 


* If Colatinus dream of my Intent, 
Will he not wake, and in a deſperate Rage 
* Poſt hither, this vile Purpoſe to prevent? 

* This Siege that hath ingirt his Marriage, 
This Blur to Youth, this Sorrow to the Sage, 
* Thisdying Virtue, this ſurviving Shame, 

* Whole Crime will bear an ever-during Blame. 
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* O what Excuſe can my Invention make, 
When thou ſhalt charge me with ſo black a ! 
* Will not my Tongue be mute, my frail Joihts ſhake? 
Mine Eyes forgo their Light, my falſe Heart bleed? 
* The Guilt being great, the Fear doth ſtill exceed, 
* And extreme Fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But Coward-like with trembling Terror die. 


Had Colatinns kill'd my Son or Sire, 
Or lain in ambuſh to betray my life; 
Or were he not my dear Friend, this Deſire 
Might have excuſe to work upon his Wife, | 
As in Revenge or Quital of ſuch Strife: 
gut as he is my Kinſman, my dear Friend, 
* The Shame and Fault finds no Excuſe, nor End. 


* Shameful it is, if once the Fact be known; 
« Hatefulitis; there is no Hate in loving. 
Il beg her Love; but ſhe is not her own; 
The worſt is but Denial, and reproving. 
My Will is ſtrong, paſt Reaſon's weak removing. 
* Who fears a Sentence, or an old Man's Saw, 
* Shall by a painted Cloath be kept in awe. 


Thus (graceleſs) holds he Diſputation, 
Tween frozen Conſcience, and hot- burning Will; 
And with good Thoughts makes Diſpenſation, 
Urging the worſer Senſe for Vantage ſtill : 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 

All pure Effects, and doth fo far proceed, 
That what is vile ſhews like a virtuous Deed. 


Quoth he, ſhe took me kindly by the Hand, 

And gaz d for Tidings in my eager Eyes, 
Fearing ſome bad News from the warlike Band, 
Where her beloved Colatinus lies, 

O how her Fear did make her Colour riſe! 
Fir ſt, red as Roſes, that on Lawn we lay, 
Then white as Lawn, the Roſes took away. 
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And now her Hand in my Hand being lock'd, 
Forc'd it to tremble with her loyal Fear: 
Which ſtrook her ſad, and then it faſter rock d, 
Uatii her Husband's Welfare the did hear; 
Wh:reat ſhe ſmiled with io ſweet a Chear, 
Tha: had &arciſſus ſeen her as ſhe ſtood, 

delt c had never drown'd him in the Flood. 


Why hunt I then for Colour, or Excules ? 

All Orators are dumb, when Beauty pleads. 

Poor Wretches have remorſe in poor Abuſes; 

Love thrives not in the Heart, that Shadows dreads. 
Aﬀect on is my Captain, and he leads; 
And when his gaudy Banner is diſplay d, 
The Coward fights, and will aot be diſmay'd. 


Then childiſh Fear avant! Debating die! 

Reſpect and Reaſon wait on wrinkled Age! 

My Heart ſhall never countermand mine Eye, 

Sad Pauſe, and deep Regard beſeems the Sage; 

My part is Youth, and beats them from the Stage. 
Deſire my Pilot is, Beauty my Prize; C/ 

Then who fears ſinking where ſuch Treaſure lies? 


As Corn o'er-grown by Weeds, ſo heedful Fear 
1;almoſt cloak'd by unreſiſted Luſt. 
Away he ſteals with open liſt' ning Ear, 
Full of foul Hope, and full ot fond Miſtruſt: 
Both which, as Servitors to the Unjuſt, 
So croſs him with their oppoſite Per ſuaſion, 
That now he vowsa League, and now Invaſion. 


Within his Thought her heaven y Image fits, 
And in the ſelf ſame Seat firs Colatine: 
That Eye which looks on her, confounds his Wits; 
That Eye which him beholds, as more Divine, 
Unto a View ſo falſe will not incline: 
But with a'pure Appeal ſeełs to the Heart, 
Which once corrupted takes the worſer part. 
3 And 
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Who flatter'd by their Leaders jocund ſhow, 
Stuff up his Luſt, as Minutes fill up Hours; 
And as their Captain ſo their Pride doth grow , 
Paying more {laviſh Tribute, than they owe. 
By reprobate Deſire thus madly led. 
The Roman Lord doth march to Lucrece Bed. 


The Locks between her Chamber and his Will, 

Each one by him enforc'd, recites his Ward; 

But as they open, they all rate his Ill, Y 

Which drives the creeping Thief to ſome Regard : 
The Threſhold grates the Door to have him heard; 

NMNight-wandring Weezels ſnreek to {ee him there, 

They frighthim, yet he ſtil) purfues his Fear. 


As cach unwilling Portal yields him way, 
Thro little Vents and Crannies of the Place, 
The Wind wars with his Torch to make him ſtay, 
Andblows the Smoak of it into his Face, 
Extinguiſhing his Conduct in this Caſe. 
But his hot Heart, which tond Deſire doth ſcorch, 
Puffs forth another Wind that fires the Torch. 


And being lighted by the Light, he ſpies 
Lucrecia's Glove, wherein the Needle ſticks; 
He takes it from the Ruſhes where it lies, 
And priping it, the Needle his Finger pricks : 
As who ſhould ay, this Glove to wantun Tricks 
Is not inur'd; return again in haſte, 
Thou ſeeſt our Miſtreſs' Ornaments are chaſte. 


But all theſe poor Forbiddings could not ſtay him, 
He in the worſt Senſe conſtrues their Denial: 


The Doors, the Wind, the Glove, that did delay him, 


He takes for accidental Things of Trial, 

Or as thoſe Bars, which ſtop the hourly Dial; 
Which with a lingring Stay his Courſe doth let. 
Till every Minute pays the Hour his Debt. 
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80, ſo, quoth he, theſe Lets attend the Time, 

Lake little Froſts, that ſometime threat the Spring, 

To add a more rejoicing to the Prime, 

And give the ſneaped Birds more Cauſe to ſing, 

Pain pays the Income of each precious thing; 
Huge Rocks, high Winds, ſtrong Pirates, Shelves and 
The Merchant fears, e'cr rich at home he lands. [ Sands. 


Now is he come unto the Chamber-Door, 
That ſhuts him from the Heaven of his Thought, 
Which with a yielding Latch, and with no more, 
Hath barr'd him trom the bleſſed thing he ſought, 
do from himſelf Impiety hath wrought; 

That for his Prey to pray hedoth begin, 

As if the Heavens ſhould countenance his Sin. 


But in the midſt of his unfruitful Prayer, 

Having ſollicited th Eternal Power, 

That his foul thoughts might compaſs his fair Fair, 
And they would ſtand auſpicious to the Hour; 

Eren there he ſtarts, quoth he, I muſt deflour ? 
The Powers to whom I pray, abhor this Fact, 
How can they then aſſiſt me in the Act? 


Then Love and Fortune be my Gods, my Guide, 

My Will is back'd with Reſolution: 

Thoughts are but Dreams till their Effects be try d, 

Black Sin is cleared with Abſolution; 

Apainſt Love's Exe, Fear's Froſt hath Diſſolution, 
The Eye of Heaven is out, and miſty Night 

Covers the Shame, that follows ſweet Delight. 


This faid, the guilty Hand pluck'd up the Latch, 
ind with his Knee the Door he opens wide; 
ne Dove ſleeps faſt, that this Night-Ow! will catch: 
aus Treaſon works e'cr Traitors beeſpy'd. 
lo ſees the lurking Serpent, ſteps alide 
but ſhe ſound-ſleeping, tearing no ſuch thing, 
Lies at the Mercy of his mortal Sting. 


„ 1 | Into 
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Into the Chamber wickedly he ſtalks, 

And gazeth on her yet unſtained Bed: 

The Curtains being cloſe, about he walks, 

Rolling his greedy Eye- balls in his Head, 

By their high Treaſon in his Heart miſled; 
Which gives the Watch-· word to his Hand too ſoon, 
To draw the Cloud that hides the filver Moon. 


Look as the fair, and fiery-pointed Sun, 
Ruſhing from forth a Cloud, bereaves our Sight ; 
Even ſo the Curtain drawn, his Eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater Light: 
Whether it is, that ſhe reflects ſo bright, 
That dazleth them, or elſe ſome Shame ſuppod#'d; 
But blind they are, and keep themſelves inclos'd, 


\ 
O had they in that darkſome Priſon died \ 
Then had they ſeen the Period of their Ill; V 
Then Colatine again by Lucrece Side, A 
In his clear Bed might have repoſed ſtill. V 
But they muſt ope, this bleſſed League to kill; 
And holy-thoughted Lucrece, to their Sight 
Muſt {ell her Joy, her Lite, her World's Delight. 
| As 
Her lilly Hand her roſy Cheek lies under, ch 
Cozening the Pillow of a lawful Kiſs; So 
Which therefore angry, ſeems to part in ſunder, Hi 
Swelling on either Side to want his Bliſs: 9a 
Between whoſe Hills, her Head intombed is; 
Where like a virtuous Monument ſheles, | | 
To be admir'd of leud unhallow'd Eyes. 
| | Ane 
Without the Bed her other fair Hand was, Ob 
On the green Coverlet, whoſe perfect White Jab 
Shew'd like an April Daizy on the Graſs, Not 
With pearly Sweat, ref mbling Dew of Night. Swe 
Her Eyes like Marigo'ds had ſheath'd their Light, A 


And canopy d in Darkneſs ſweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the Day. 
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Her Hair like golden Threads play d with her Breath; 
O modeſt wantons! wanton Modeſty ! 
Shewing Lite's Triumph in the Map of Death, 
And Death's dim Look in Life's Mortality. 
Each in her Sleep themſelves {o beautify, | 
As it between them twain there were no Strife, 
But that Life liv d in Death, and Death in Life. 


Her Breaſts like Ivory Globes circled with blue, 
Apair of maiden Worlds unconquered, 
Save ot their Lord, no bearing Yoke they knew, 
And him by Oath they truly honoured. 
Theſe Worlds in Tarquin, new Ambition bred, 
Wholike a foul Ufurper went about, 
From this fair Throne to have the Owner out. 


What could he ſee, but mightily he noted? 
What did he note, but ſtrongly he delir'd ? 
What he beheld, on that he 4 doted, 
And in his Will his wilful Eye he tir'd. 
With more than Admiration he admir'd 
Her Azure Veins, her Alabaſter Skin, 
Her Coral Lips, her Snow-white dimpled Chin. 


As thegrim Lion tawneth o'er his Prey, 

Sharp Hunger by the Conquelt ſatisfy d: 

So o'er this fleeping Sou doth Tarquin ſtay, 

His Rage of Luſt by gazing quality'd, 

Sack'd, not ſuppreſt ; for ſtanding by her Side, 
His Eye which late this Mutiny reſtrains, 
Untoa greater Uproar tempts his Veins, 


And they, like ſtraggling Slaves for Pillage fighting, 
Obdurate Vaſſals, tell Exploits effefting, 
Inboody Death and Raviſhment delighting, 
Nor Childrens Tears, nor Mothers Groans reſpeRing, 
dell in their Pride, the Onſet ſtill expecting. 

anon his beating Heart alarum ſtriking, 


| S 
vives the hot Charge, and bids them do their Liking. 
þ His 
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His drumming Heart chears up his 3 Eye; 
His Eye commends the leading to his ; 
His Hand, as proud of ſuch a Dignity, 
Smoaking with Pride, march'd on to make his Stand 
On her bare Breaſts, the Heart of all her Land; 
Whofe Ranks of blue Veins, as his Hand did ſcale, 
Left their round Turrets deſtitute and pale. 


F 
1 
V 
1 
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They muſt'ring to the quiet Cabinet, 

Where their dear Governeſs and Lady lies, 

Do tell het ſhe is dreadfully beſet, 

And tright her with Confuſion of their Cries. 

She much atnaz'd, breaks ope her lock'd-up Eyes; 
Who peeping forth, this Tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming Torch dim'd andcontroul'd, 


Imagine her as one in dead of Night, 
Forth from dull Sleep by dreadful Fancy waking, 
Tnat thinks ſhe hath beheld ſome ghaſtly Sprite, 
Whoſe grim Aſpect ſets every Joint a ſhaking, 
What Terror tis? but ſhe in worſer taking, 

From Sleep diſturbed, heedfully doth view 

The Sight, which makes ſuppoſed Terror true. 


= OO * — — 


Wrapt and confounded in a thouſand Fears, 

Like to a new-kill'd Bird ſhe trembling lies: li 

She dares not look, yet wag there appear 1 

Quick-ſhitting Anticks ugly in her Eyes, It 

Such Shadows are the weak Brain's Forgeries; Al 
Who angry that the Eyes fly from their Lights, Bu 
In Darkneſs daunts them with more dreadful Sights. | 


His Hand, that yet remains upon her Breaſt, 
(Rude Ram! to batter ſuch an Ivory Wall) 
May feel her Heart (poor Citizen!) diſtreſt, 
Wounding it {cif to Death, riſe up, and fall, 
Beating her Bulk, that his Hand ſhakes withal. 
This moves in him more Rage, andlefler Pity, 
To make the Breach, and enter this ſweet City. 


Fil 
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Firſt like a Trumpet doth his Ton 
To ſound a Parley to his heartleſs Foe, 
Who o'er the white Sheet peers her whiter Chin, 
The Reaſon of this Alarum to know, 
Which he by dumb Demeanor ſ{ecks to ſhow ; 
But ſhe with vehement Prayers urgeth till, 
Under what Colour he commits this Ill, 


Thus hereplies: The Colour in thy Face, 
That ev 'n for Anger makes the Lilly pale, 
And the Red-Roſe bluſh at her own Diſgrace, 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving Tale. 
Under that Colour am I come to ſcale 

Thy 1 Fort, the Fault is thine, 
For thoſe thine Eyes betray thee unto mine. 


Thus! foreſtal thee, it thou mean to chide: 

Thy Beauty hat h inſnar d thee to this Night. 

Where thou with Patience muſt my Will abide ; 

My Will, that marks thee tor my Earth's Delight, 

Which I to conquer ſought with all my Might. 
But as Reproot and Reaſon beat it dead, 

By thy bright Beauty it was newly bred. 


| ſee what Croſſes my Attempts will bring; 

I know what Thorns the growing Role defends ; 

I think the Honey guarded with a Sting. 
Alithisbefore-hand Counſel comprehends; 

But Will is deaf, and hears no heedful Friends. 

Only he hath an Eye to gaze on Beauty, 

And dotes on what he looks, gainſt Law, or Duty. 


I have debated even in my Soul, . 

What Wrong, what Shame, what Sotrow I ſhall breed; 
But nothing can Affection's Courſe controul, | 

r ſtop the headlong Fury of his Speed. 

know repentant Tears inſue the Deed, 

Reproach, Diſdain, and deadly Enmity ; 

Yet ſtrive I to imbrace mine Infamy. 


I 3 This 


Fil 


\ 
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This ſaid, he ſhakes aloft his Roman Blade, 
Which like a Faulcon tow'ring in the Skies, 


Coucheth the Fowl below with his Wings Shade, 
W noſe crooked Beak threats, if he mount he dies: 


So under his inſulting Fauchion lies 
Harmleſs Lucretia, marking what he tells, 


Withcrembling Fear, as Fowls hear Faulcon's Bells, 


Lucrece quoth he, this Night I muſt enjoy thee, 


If thou deny, then Force muſt work my way 
For in thy Bed 1 purpole to deſtroy thee. 


That done, ſome worthleſs Slave of thine I'll lay, 


To killthine Honour with thy Life's Decay; 


And in thy dead Arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I flew him, ſeeing thee imbrace him. 


So thy ſurviving Husband ſhall remain 
The ſcornful Mark of every open Eye; 
Thy K nſmen hang their Heads at this Diſdain, 
Thy Iſſue dlur'd with nameleſs Baſtardyz; 
And thou the Author of their Obloquy, 

Shalt have thy Treſpaſs cited up in Rhimes, 


And ſung by Children in ſucceeding Times. 
But if thou yield, I reſt thy ſecret Friend, 


The Fault unknown is, as a Thought unacted; 

Alittle Harm done to a great good End 

For lawful Policy remains enacted. 

The poiſonous Simple ſometimes is compacted 
In pureſt Compounds; being ſo apply d, 
His Venom in effect is purify'd, 


Then for thy Husband, and thy Children's ſake, 


Tender my Suit, bequeath not to their Lot 


The Shame, that from them no Device can take, 


The Blemiſh that will never be forgot, 


Worſe than a flaviſh Wipe, or Birth-hour's Blot 


For Mar ks deſcrib'd in Mens Nativity, 
Are Nature's Faults, not their own Infamy. 
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ere with a Cockatrice dead-killing Eye, 
ſerouſeth up himſelf, and makes a Pauſe; 
Vhile ſhe, the Picture of true Piety, 
ke a white Hind beneath the Gripe's ſharp Claws, 
ads in a Wilderneſs, where are no Laws, 
To the rough Beaſt, that knows no gentle Right, 
Nor ought obeys but his foul Appetite. 


s when a back- fac d Cloud the World does threat, | 
n his dim Miſt th' aſpiring Mountain hiding, 
rom Earth's dark Womb ſome gentle Gui does get, 
'hich blow theſe pitchy Vapours from their biding, . 
lindring their preſent Fall by this dividing. 
So his unhallow'd haſte her Words delays, 
And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 


ike foul night-waking Cat he doth but dally, 
Vhile in his hold-faſt Foot the weak Mouſe panteth ; 
ler (ad Behaviour feeds his Vulture Folly, 
\ (wallowing Gulf, that e en in Plenty wanteth. 
lis Ear her Prayers admits, but his Heart granteth 
Nopenetrable Entrance to her plaining ; 
Tears harden Luſt, tho Marble wears with raining. 


ler Pity-pleading Eyes are ſadly fix d 
ntheremorſeleſs Wrinkles of his Face: 
ler modeſt Eloquence with Sighs is mix'd, 
Vhichto her Oratory adds more Grace. 
dhe puts the Period often trom his Place, 
And midſt the Sentence ſo her Accent breaks, 
That*twice ſhe doth begin, e er once ſhe ſpeaks, 


e conjures him, By high Almighty Jove; 
dy Knighthood, Gentry, and ſweet Friendſhip's Oath ; 
her untimely Tears, her Husband's Love; 
holy human Law. and common Troth; 
Heaven and Earth, and all the Power of both: 
That to his borrow'd Bed he make retire, 
And ſtoo to Honour, not to foul Deſire. | 9 


1 + Quoth 
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Quoth ſhe, reward not Hoſpitality 
With ſuch black Payment as thou haſt pretended ; 
Mud not the Fountain that gave Drink to thee, ' 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended : 
End thy ill Aim, betore thy Shoot be ended. 
He is no Wood man that doth bend his Bow, 
To ſtrike a poor unſeaſonable Doc. 


My Husband is thy Friend, tor his ſake ſpare me; 
Thy ſelf art mighty, for thy own fake leave me; 
My ſelt a Weakling do not then inſnare me; 
Thou look'ſt not lk e Deceit, do not deceive me; 
My Sighs like Whirlwinds labour hence to heave thre, 
It ever Man was mov'd with Woman's Moans, 
Be moved with my Tears, my Sighs, my Groans, 


; 


All which together, likea troubled Ocean, | 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatning Heart, 
To ſoften it with their continual Motion; 
For Stones diſſolv'd to Water do convert. 
O! it no harder /t han a Stone thou art, 
Melt at my Tears, and be compaſſtonate ! 
Sott Pity enters at an Iron Gate. 
In Tarquin's Likeneſs I did entertain thee, 
Haſt thou put on his Shape to do him ſhame? 
To all the Hoſt of Heaven I complain me; - 
Thou wrong'ſt his Honour, wound'ſt his Princely Name 
Thou art not what thou ſeem'ſt; and if the ſame, 
Thou ſeem'ſt not what thou art, a God, a King; 
For Kings, like Gods, ſhould govern every thing. 


How will thy Shame be ſeeded in thine Age, 
When thus thy Vices bud before thy Spring? 
It in thy Hope thou dar'ſt do ſuch Outrage, 
What dar'ſt thou not, when once thou art a King? 
O! be remembred, no outrageous thing 
From Vaſſal Actors can be wip'd away, 
Then Kings Miſdeeds cannot be hid in Clay. 
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This Deed ſhall make thee only lov'd for Fear, 
But happy Monarchs till are fear d for Love: 
With toul Offenders thou perforce muſt bear, 
When they in thee the like Offences prove: 
If but for fear of this, thy Will remove, 
For Princes are the Glaſs, the School, the Book, 
Where Subjects Eyes do leurn, do read, do look. 


Aud vilt thou be the School where Luſt ſhall learn ? 


Muſt he in thee read Lectures of ſuch Same 
Wilt thou be Glaſs, wherein it ſhall diſcern 
Authority for Sin, Warrant for Blame ? 
Toprivilege Diſhonour in thy Name, 


Thou back'ſt R ch againſt long: living Laud, 


And mak ſt fair Reputation but a Bad. 


Haſt thou commanded ? by Him that gave it thee 
Froma pure Heart command thy rebel Will: 
Draw not thy Sword to guard Iniquity, 
For it was lent thee all that Brood to kill. 
Thy Princely Office how canſt thou fulfil, 
When pattern'd by thy Fault, foul Sin may fay, 
Helearn'd to fin, and thou didſt teach the way. 


Think but how vile a Spectacle it were, 

Toview thy nt Treſpaſs in another: 

Mens Faults do ſeldom to themſelves appear, 

Their own Tranſgreſſions partially they ſmother : 


This Guilt would ſeem death-worthy in thy Brother. 


O! how are they wrapt in with Infamies, 


I25 


That from their own Miſdecds askaunce their Eyes. 


To thee, to thee, my heav'd up Hands appeal, 
Not to ſeducing Luſt's outrageous Fire; 
[ive for exil'd Majeſty's Repeal, 
et him return and flattering Thoughts retire. 
His true Reſpect will priſon falſe Deſire, 
And wipe the dim Mitt from thy doting Eyne, 
That thou ſhalt ſee thy State, and pity mine. 


Have 
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Have done, quoth he, my uncontrouled Tide 
Turns not, but ſwells the higher by this Let; 
Small Lights are ſoon blown out, huge Fires abide, 
And with the Wind in greater Fury tret: | 
The petty Streams that pay a daily Debt 


To their {alt Sovereign with their freſh falſe haſte, 


Add to his Flow, but alter not the Taſte. 


Thou art (quoth ſhe) a Sea, a Sovereign King, 

And lo! there falls into thy boundleſs Flood 

Black Luſt, Diſhonour, Shame, Miigoverning, 

Who ſeek ro ſtain the Ocean of thy Blood. 

If all cheſe petty Ils ſhould change thy Good, 
Thy Sea within a puddle Womb is burs d, 
And not the Puddle in thy Sea diſpers d. 


So ſhall theſe Slaves be King, and thou their Slave; 
Thou nobly baſe, they baſely dignified; 
Thou their fair Life, and they thy fouler Grave; 
Thou loathed in thy Shame, they in thy Pride: 
The leſſer thing ſnould not the 2 hide. 
The Cedar ſtoops not to the baſe Shrub's Foot, 
But low Shrubs wither at the Cedar's Root. 


So lett thy Thoughts low Vaſſals to thy State 


No more, quoth he, by Heav'n will not hear thee: 


Yield to my Love; if not, enforced Hate, 
Inſtead of Love'ꝰs coy touch, ſhall rudely tear thee; 
That done, deſpitefully I mean to bear thee 
Unto the baſe Bed of ſome Raſcal Groom, 
To be thy Partner in this ſhameful Doom. 


This ſaid, he ſets his Foot upon the Light, 
For Light and Luſt are deadly Enemies: 
Shame tolded up in blind concealing Night, 
When moſt unſeen, then molt doth tyrannize. 
The Wolf has ſeiz'd his Prey, the pour Lamb cries, 
Till with her own white Fleece he 
Intombs her Outcry in her Lips ſweet Fold. 


r Voice controul d, 
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For with the nightly Linnen that ſhe wears, 
He pens her piteous Clamours in her Head, 
Cooling his hot Face in the chaſteſt Tears, 
That ever modeſt Eyes with Sorrow ſhed. 
O that foul Luſt ſhould ſtain ſo pure a Bed! 
The Spots whereof, could Weeping purify, 
Her Teai s ſhould drop on them perpetually. 


But ſhe hath loſt a dearer thing than Life, 
And he hath won what he would loſe again; 
This forced League doth force a further Strife, 
This momentary Joy breeds Months of Pain, 
This hot Deſire converts to cold Diſdain. 

Pure Chaſtity isrifled of her Store. 

And Luſt the Thief fir poorer than before. 


Look as the full-fed Hound, or gorged Hawk, 
Unapt for tender Smell, or ſpeedy — 2 | 
Make low Purſuit, or altogether bal 
The Prey wherein by Nature they delight: 
50 {urfeit-taking Tarquin fears this Night; 
His Taſte delicious, in Digeſtion ſouring, 
Devours his Will, thatliv'd by foul devouring. 


()! deeper Sin, than bottomleſs Conceit 
Can comprehend in ſtill Imagination! 
Drunken Defire muſt vomit his Receit, - 
Eerhecan ſee his own Abomination. 
Vhile Luſt is in his Pride, no Exclamation 
Can curb his Heat, or rein his raſh Deſire, 
Till, like a Jade, Self-will himſelf doth tire. 


And then with lank and lean diſcolour'd Cheek, 
Vith heavy Eve, knit Brow, and ſtrengthleſs Pace, 
feeble Deſire all recreant, poor and meek, | 
Like to a Bankrupt Beggar wails his Caſe: 
Ihe Fleſhn being proud, Deſire does fight with Grace. 
For there it revels and when that decays, 
The guilty Rebel for Remiſſion prays. 
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So fares it with this fault-full Lord of Rome, 
Who this Accompliſhment ſo hotly chas d; 
For now againſt himſelt he ſounds this Doom, 
That thro the length of time he ſtands diſgrac d: 
Beſides, his Soul's fair Temple is defac'd; 
To whole weak Ruins muſter Troops of Cares, 
To ask the {potted Princeſs ho ſhe fares. 


She ſays, her Subjects with foul Inſurrection 
Have —_ down os eure, Wall, 
And by their mortal Fault brought in ſubjection 
Her Immortality, and made her thrall h 
To living Death, and Pain perperual : 
Which in her Preſcience 3 ſtill, 
But her Foreſight could not fore · ſtall their Will. 


Een in this Thought thro the dark Night he ſtealeth, 
A Captive Victor, that hath loſt in Gain: 
Bearing away the Wound, that nothing healeth, 
The Scar that wo ar vr of Cure, remain : 
Leaving his Spoi ex d in greater Pain. 
She es dle! Loadbot Luft be left behind, 
And he the Burden of a guilty Mind. . 


Helike a thieviſh Dog creeps iadly thence, 
She like a weary'd Lamb lies panting there: 
Ne ſcowols and hates himſelf for his Offence, 
She deſperate, with her Nails her Fleſh doth tear: 
He faintly flies, ſweating with guilty Fear; 
She ſtays exclaiming on the direful Night, 

He runs and chides his vaniſh'd loath'd Delight. 


He thence departs a heavy Convertite ; 

She there remains a hopeleſs Caſt away: 

He in his ſpeed looks for the Morning-Light; 

She prays ſhe never may behold the Day : 

For Day (quoth ſhe) Night-Scapes doth open lay; 
And my true Eyes have never practis d how 
To cioake Offences with a cunning Brow. 


The 
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They think not but that Eye can ſee 
The fame Diſgrace, which they themſelves behold ; 
And therefore would they ſtill in Darkneſs lie, 
To have their unſeen Sin remain untold. 
For they their Guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like Water that doth eat in Steel, 
Upon their Cheeks what helpleſs Shame they feel. 


Here ſhe exclaims againſt Repoſe and Reſt, 

And bids her Eyes bereafter ſtill be blind : 

She wakes her Heart, by beating on her Breaſt, 

And bids it lcap from thence, where it may find 

Some purer Cheſt to cloſe ſo _ a Mind. 
Frantick with Grief thus breathes ſhe forth her Spight 
Agaioſt the unſeen Secrecy of Night. 


O Comfort-killing Night! Image of Hell! 

Dim Regiſter! and Notary of 8 ! | 

Black Stage for Tragedies Murders fell! 

Vaſt Sin- concealing Chaos! Nurſe of Blame! 

Blind muffled Bawd ! dar k Harbour of Detame! 
Grim Cave of Death! whiſpering Conſpirator 
With cloſe-tongued Treaſon, and the Raviſher ! 


O hateful, vaporous, and foggy Night! 
Since thou art guilty ot my cureleſs Crime, 
Muſter thy Miſts to meet the Eaſtern Light, 
Make war againſt proportion'd Courſe of time: 
Orit thou wilt permit the Sun toclimb 
Ris wonted height, yet cer he go to bed, 
Knit poiſonous Clouds about his golden Head. 


Vith rotten Dampsraviſh the Morning Air, 
Let their exhal'd unwholeſome Breaths make lick 
The Lite of Purity, the ſupreme Fair, 
tcrhearrive his weary Noon-tide Prick: 
4nd let thy miſty Vapours march ſo thick, 
That in their ſmoaky Ranks his ſmother'd Light 
May ſet at Noon, aud make perpetual Night. 


Were 
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Were Tarquin Night, as he is but Night's Child, 
The ſilver- ſnining Queen him would diſdain ; 
Her twinkling Handmaids too (by him defil'd) 
Thro Night black Boſom ſhould not peep again, 
So ſhould I have Copartners in my Pain: 

And Fellowſhip in Woe doth Woe aſſwage, 

As Palmers that make ſhort their Pilgrimage. 


Where now ? have I no one to bluſh with me? 

To croſstheir Arms, and hang their Heads with mine; | 

To mask their Brows, and hide their Infamy. 

But I alone, alone muſt fit and pine; | 

Seaſoning the Earth with Showers of Silver Brine; _ 
Mingling my Talk with Tears, my Griet with Groans, 
Poor waſting Monuments ot laſting Moans. 


O Night! thou Furnace ot foul-recking Smoke! 
Let not the jealous Day behold that Face, 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding Cloke 
Immodeſtly lies martyr'd with Diſgrace. 
Keep ſtill Poſſeſſion of thy gloomy Place, 
That all the Faults, whichin thy Reign are made, 
May likewiſe be ſepulchred in thy Shade. 


Make me not Object to the Tell-tale Day; 
The Light ſhall ſhew character'd in my Brow, 
The Story of ſweet Chaſtity's Decay, 
The Impious Breach of holy Wedlock's Vow. 
Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 

To cipher what is writ in learned Books, 


Will quote my loathſome Treſpaſs in my Looks. 


The Nurſe, to ſtill her Child, will tell my Story, 
And fright her crying Babe with Tarquin's Name: 
The Orator, to deck his Oratory, 
Will couple my Reproach to Tarquin's Shame, 
Fcaſt- finding Minſtrels, tuning my Detame, 
Will rye the Hearers to attend each Line, 
How Tarquin wronged me, I Colatine. | 
Let 


[ 
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Let my good Name, that ſenſleſs Reputation, 


For Colatine's dear Love be kept unſpotted ; 
If that be made a Theme for Diſputation, 
The Branches of another Root are rotted, 
And undeſerv'd Reproach to him allotted, 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine, 
As I, cer this, was pure to Colatine. 


O unſeen Shame! inviſible Diſgrace ! 
O unfelt Sore! creſt-wounding private Scar! 
Reproach is ſtampt in Colatinus Face, 
And Tarquin's Eye may read the Mote afar, 
How he in Peace is wounded, not in War. 
Alas! how many bear ſuch ſhameful Blows, 
Which not themſelves, but he that gives them, knows ? 


If, Colatine, thine Honour lay in me, 
From me, by ſtrong Aſſault, it is bereft : N 
My Honey loſt, and I a Drone- like Bee, 
Haveno Perfection of my Summer left, 
But robb'd and ranſack d by injurious Theft: 
In thy weak Hive a wandring Waſp hath crept, 
And ſuck'd the Honey which thy chaſte Bee kept. 


Vet am I guilty of thy Honour's Wreck? 

Yet for thy Honour did [entertain hi; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 

Forit had been Diſhonour to diſdain him. 

behdes, of Wearineſs he did complain him, 
and talk'd of Virtue: O unlook'd for Evil! 
When Virtue is profan'd in ſuch a Devil! 


Why ſhould the Worm intrude the maiden Bud? 
Or hateful Cuckows hatch in Sparrows Neſts ? 
Ur Toads infect fair Founts with venom Mud? 
Or Tyrant Folly lurk in gentle Breaſts? 
Or Kings be Breakers of their own Beheſts? 

But no Perfection is ſo abſolute, 

That ſome Impurity doth not pollute. 
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The aged Man, that coffers up his Gold, | 18 
Is plagu d with Cramps, and Gouts, and painful Fits; T 
Aud farce hath Eyes his Treaſure to behold: T 
But ſtill like pining Tuntalus he lits, T 
And uſeleſs bans the Harveſt of his Wits, T, 


Having no other Pleaſure of his Gain, 
But Torment, that it cannot cure his Pain, 


So then he hath it, when he cannot uſe it, p 
And leaves it to be maſter'd by his Young, — 
Who in their Pride do preſently abuſe it: W 
Their Father was too weak, and they too ſtrong, Or 
To hold their curſed bleſſed Fortune long. G1 


The Sweets we wiſh for turn to loathed Sours, 
Een in the Moment that we call them ours. 


Unruly Blaſts wait on the tender Spring 5 
Unvrholeſom Weeds take root with precious Flowers; 
The Adder hiſſeth where the ſweet Birds ling 10 
What Vertue breeds, Iniquity devours: 
We have no good, that we can ſay is ours; | | 
But ill-· annexed Opportunity, f 
Or kills his Life, or elſe his Quality. 
; 1 WI 
O! Opportunity! thy Guilt is great; oh 
Tis t oy res es be the Malta Treaſon: i 
Thou ſer'ſt the Wolf where he the Lamb may get; 
Whoever plots the Sin, thou point'ſt the Seaſon: * 
Tis thou thatſpurn'ſtat Right, at Law, atReaſon ; \ 
And in thy ſhady Cel. where none may ſpy her, \ 
Sits Sin to ſeize the Souls, that wander by her. 
Thou mak'ft the Veſtal violate her Oath 1 
Thou blow ꝰſt the Fire when Temperance isthaw'd: £ | 
Thou ſmother'ſt Honeſty, thou murdcr'ſt Troth; - ui 
Thou foul Abettor, thou notorious Ba d! . 
Thou planteſt Scandal, and diſplaceſt Laud: T 
Thou Raviſher, thou Traitor, thou falſe Thief! 5. 


Thy Hony turns to Gall, thy Joy to Grief. Th 
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Thy ſecret Pleaſure turns to open Shame; 
Thy private Feaſting to a publick Faſt; _ 
Thy imothering Titles to a ragged Name; 
Thy ſugar d Tongue to bitter Worm- wood Taſte ; 
Thy violent Vanities can never laſt. 
How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 
Being ſo bad, ſuch Numbers {eek for thee ? 


When wilt thou be the humble Suppliant's Friend, 

And bring him where his Suit may be obtain'd? 

When wilt thou fort an Hour great Strifes to end? 

Or free that Soul, which, Wretchedneſs hath chain'd? 
Give Phyſickto the fick, Eaſe to the pain d? 

The Poor, Lame, Blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee ? 
But they ne'er met with Oppgrtunity. 


The patient dies while the Phyſitian ſleeps; 

The Orphan pines while the Oppreſſor feeds: 

uſtice is feaſting while the Widow weeps 3 

Advice is ſporting while Infection breeds: 

hou grant*ſt no Time for charitable Deeds, 

Wrath, Envy, 'Treaſon, Rape, and Murder rages 3 
Thy heinous Hours wait on them, as their Pages, 


When Truth and Vertue have todo wich thee, 

\thouſand Croſſes keep them from thy Aid; 
hey buy thy Help: but Sin ne er gives a Fee; 
gratis comes, and thou art well apaid, 

is well to hear, as grant what he hath faid: 
My Colatine would elſe have come to me, 
When Tarquin did; but he was ſtaid by Thee, 


ulty thou art of Murder, and of Theft; 
"ity of Perjury, and Subornation; 

uity of Treaſon, Forgery and Shift; 
uity of Iuceſt, that Abomination; 

n Acceſſary by thine Inclination 

To all Sins paſt, and all that are to come, 
From the Creation to the General Doom, 
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Miſhapen Time, Copeſemate of ugly Night; 
Swift ſubtil Poſt, Carrier of griſly Ko » 
Eater of Youth, falſe Slave to falſe Delight, 


Baſe Watch of Woes, Sin's Pack-horſe, Vertue's Snare! 


Thou nurſeſt all, and murdereſt all that are. 
O! hear me then, injurious ſhifting Time! 
Be guilty of my Death, ſince of my Crime. 


Why hath thy Servant Opportunity 
Betray'd the Hours, thou gav'ſt me to repoſe ? 
Cancel'd my Fortunes, and inchained me 
To endleſs Date of never- ending Woes ? 
Time's Office is to find the Hate of Foes, 

To cat up Error by Opinion bred ; 

Not ſpend the Dowry of a lawful Bed. 


Time's Glory is to calm contending Kings; 

To unmask Falſhood, and bring Truth to light; 

To ſtamp the Seal of Time on aged things; 

To wake the Morn, and centinel the Night; 
To wrong the Wronger till he render Right ; 

Io ruinate proud Buildings with thy Hours, 


And ſmear with Duſt their glittering golden Towers 


To fill With Worm-holes ſtately Monuments; 
To feed Oblivion with Decay of things; 
To blot old Books, and alter their Contents; 
To pluck the Quills from antient Ravens Wings; 
To dry the old Oak's Sap, and cheriſh Springs; 
To ſpoil Antiquities of hammer'd Steel, 
And turn the giddy Round of Fortune's Wheel: 


To ſhew the Beldame Daughters of her Daughter 3 

To make the Child a Men, the Man a Child; 

To lay the Tyger, that doth live by Slaughter; 

To tame the Unicorn, and Lion wild; 

To mock the Subtle, in themſelves beguil'd; _ 
To chezr the Plowman with increaſeful Crops, 
And waſte huge Stones with little Water drops. 
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Why work'ſt thou Miſchief in thy Pilgrimage, 
Unleſs thou could'ſt return to make amends? 
One poor retiring Minute in an Age, | 
Would purchaſethee à thouſand thouſand Friends; 
Lending him Wit, that to bad Debtors lends. 
0! thisdread Night! would ſt thou one Hour comeback, 
could prevent this Storm, and ſnun this Wrack. 


Thou ceaſeleſs Lacky to Eternity, | 

With ſome Miſchance croſs Tarquin in his Flight; 

Deviſe Extremes beyond Extremity, 

Tomake hitn curſe this curſed crimetul Night: 

Let ghaſtly Shadows his lewd Eyes affright; 

And the dire Thought of his committed Evil 
Shape every Buſh a hideous ſhapeleſs Devil. 


Diſturb his Hours of Reſt with reſtleſs Trances; 

Afflict him in his Bed with bedrid Groans : 

Letthere bechance him pitiful Miſchances, 

To make him moan; but pity not his Moans : 

Stone Him with harden d Hearts Harder than Stones 
And let mild Women to him loſe their Mildneſs 
Wilder to him than Tygers in their Wildneſs. 


Let him have time to tear his curled Hair; 
Let him have time againſt himſelt torave; 
Let him have time of tinie's Help to deſpair; 


Let him havetime to live a loathed Slave; f 
Let him have time a Beggar's Orts to crave, / 
And time to ſee one, that by Alms does live, 


Diſdain to him diidained Scraps to give. 


let him have time to ſee his Friends his Foes, 
and merry Fools, to mock at him reſort: 
Let him have time to mark how {tow Time goes, 
time of Sorrow; and how ſwift and ſhort: 
His time of Folly, and his time of Sport 
And ever let Ris unrecalling Time 
Havetime to wailth' abuſing of his Time. 
VI a | , K 2 ; 
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O] Time!] thou Tutor both to Good, and Bad! 
Teach me to curſe him, that thou taughtꝰſt this Ill; 
At his own Shadow let the Thief run mad, 
Himſelf, himſelt ſcek every Hour to kill: 


Such wretched Hands ſuch wretched Blood ſhould ſpill! 


For who ſo baſe would ſuch an Office have, 
As ſlanderous Deaths-man to 1o bale a Slave? 
The baſer is he coming from a King, 
To ſhame his Hope with Deeds degenerate; 
The mightier Man, the mightier is the Thing, 
That makes him honour'd or begets him Hate : 
For greateſt Scandal waits on greateſt State. 
The Moon being clouced preſently is miſt ; _ 
But little Stars may hide them, when they liſt, 


The Crow may bathe his cole-black Wings in Mire, 


And unperceiv'd fly with the Filth away 

But it the like the ſnow-white Swan deſire, 

Ihe Stain upon his ſilver Down will ſtay. 

Poor Grooms are ſightleſs Night, Kings glorious Day. 
Gnatsare unnoted whereloc'er they fly, | 
But Eagles gaz d upon withevery Eye. 


Oh! idle Words, Servants to ſhallow Fools! 

Un 1 Sounds, weak Arbitrators! 

Buſy your ſelves in skill-contending Schools; 
Debate, where Leiſure ſerves, with dull Debators: 
To trembling Clients be their Mediators; 

For me] force not Argument a ſtraw, 


Since that my Caſe is paſt all Help of Law. 


In vainI railat Opportunity. 

At Time, at — and unſearchful Night! 

In vain I cavil with mine Infamy,. 

In vain I ſpurn at my confirm'd Deſpight: 

This helpleſs Smoke of Words doth me no Right. - 
The Remedy indeed todo me goad, 

Is to let torth my foul defiled Blood, 
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Poor Hand! why quiver'ſt thou at this Decree ? 

Honourthy ſelf to rid me of this Shame; 

For it | die, my Honour lives in thee; 

But it I live, thou liv'ſt in my Defame; 

Since thou couldſt not defend thy loyal Dame, 
And waſt atraid to ſcratch her wicked Foe, 

Kill both thy ſelf, and her tor yielding ſo, 


This ſaid, from her betumbled Couch ſhe ſtarts, 
To find ſome deſperate Inſtrument of Death; 

But this no Slaughter- houſe, no Tool imparts, 

To make more Vent for Paſſage of her Breath, 
Which thronging thro her Lips ſo vaniſheth, 

As Smoke from Ztna, that in Air conſumes, 
Or that which trom diſcharged Cannon tumes, 


In vain (quoth ſhe) I live, and ſeek in vain 
Some happy mean to ei d a hapleſs Lite: 
Lied by Tarquin s Fauchion to be flain ; 
Ye tor the ic!t-lame Purpoſe ſeek a Knife: 
But when 1 fear'd I was a loyal Wife; 

So am I now : Oh no! that cannot bez 

Ot that true Type hath Tarquin rifled me. 


On! that is gone, for which I ſought to live, 

And therefore now I need not fear to die; 

To clear this Spot dy Death (at leaſt) I give 

A badge of Fame to Slander s Livery, 

Adying Lifetoliving Infamy. | 
Poor helpleſs Help, the Treaſure ſtol'n away, 
To burn the guiltleſs Casket where it lay 


Vel, well, dear Colatine! thou ſhalt not know 
The ſtained Taſte of violated Troth : 
wil not wrong thy true Affection ſo, 

o flatter thee with an intringed Oath ; 
i'sbaſtard Graſs ſhall never come to Growth. 
He ſhall not boaſt, who did thy Stock pollute, 
That thou art doating Father of his Fruit, 
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Nor ſhall he ſmile at Thee in ſecret Thought, 
Nor laugh with his $7 ay at thy State: 
But thou ſhalt know thy Intereſt was not bought, 
Baſely with Gold, but ſtoln from forth thy Gate. 
For me, Iam the Miſtreis of my Fate, 
And with my Treſpaſs never will diſpenſe, 
Till Lite to Beach acquit my firſt Offence, 


I will not poiſon Thee with my Attaint, 

Nor fold my Fault in cleanly coin'd Excuſes; 

My fable Ground of Sin I will not paint, 

To hide the Truth of this falſe Night's Abuſes: 

My Tongue ſhall utter all; mine Eyes, like Sluices, 
As from a Mountain Spring that feeds a Dale, 
Shall guſh pure Streams to purge my impure Tale. 


By thislamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun'd Warble ot her Nightly Sorrow ; 
And ſolemn Night with {low {ad Gate deſcended 
Tougly Hell; when lo! the bluſhing Morrow 
Lends Light to all tair Eyes, that Light wouldborrow: 
But cloudy Lucrece ſnames her ſelf to ſee, 
And therefore ſtill in Night would cloiſter d be. 
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Revealing Day through every Cranny ſpies, 

And — to _ — 8 R/T weeping ; 

To whom ſhe ſobbing ſpeaks, O] Eye of Eyes! | 

Why pry'ſt thou thro my Window ? Leave thy peeping; 

Mock with thy tickling Beams Eyes that are ſleeping, 
Brand not my Forchead with thy piercing Light; 
For Day bath nought to do what's done by Night. 
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Thus cavils ſhe with every thing ſhe ſees. 
True Griet is fond, and teſty as a Child, 
Who way-ward once, his Mood with nought agrees. 
Old Wors, not infant Sorrows bear themmild; + 
Continuance tames the one, the other wild 
Like an unpractis d Swimmer plunging ſtill, 
With too much Labour drowns tor want of Skill. 
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do ſhe deep-trenched in a Sea of Care, 

Holds Diſputation with each thing ſhe views; 

And to her ſelf all Sorrow doth compare, 

No Object but her Paſſions Strengthrenews, 

And as one ſhifts, another ſtraight enſues, 

Sometimes her Grief is dumb, and hath np Words 
Sometime 'tis mad, and too much Talk affords. 


The little Birds, that tune their Mornings Joy, 
Make her Moans mad with their ſweet Melody. 
For Mirth doth ſearch the Bottom of Annoy ? 
dad Souls are lain in merry Company; 
Grief beſt is pleas d with Grief's Society, 
True Sorrow then is feelingly ſurpriz d, 
When with like Semblance it is ſympathiz d. 


Tis double Death to drown in ken of Shore; 

Heten times pines, that pines beholding Food: 

To ſee the Salve doth make the Wound ake more; 

Great Grief grieves moſt at that will do it good; 

Deep Woes roll forwardlike a gentle Flogd, 
Which, beipg ſtopt, the bounding Banks o'erflows: 
Grief dallied with, nor Law, nor Limit knows. 


You mocking Birds, quoth ſhe, your Tunes intomb 
Within your BED {ſwelling feather'd Breaſts; 
Andin my hearing be you ever dumb ; | 
My reſtleſs Diſcord loves no Stops nor Reſts: 
A woeful Hoſteſs brooks not merry Gueſts, 
Re iſn your nimble Notes to pleaſing Ears, _ 
Diſtreſs likes Dumps, when Time is kept with Tears. 


Come Philomel that ſing'ſt of Raviſhment, 
Make thy ſad Grove in my diſhevel'd Hair: 
| As the dank Earth weepsat thy Languiſhmenr, 
Z 501 at each {ad Strain will ſtrain my Tear, 
And with deep Groans the Diapaſon bear. 
For Burden-wiſe I'll hum on Tarquin ſtill, 
While thou on Tereus deſcant'ſt better Skill. 
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And while againſt a Thorn thou bear ſt thy Part, 
To keep thy ſharp Woes waking ; wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, againſt my Heart 
Will fixa ſharp Knife, to affright mine Eye, 
Who, if it wink, ſhall thereon fall and die. 
Theſe Means; as Frets upon an Inſtrument, 
Shall tune our Heartſtrings to true Languiſhment, 


And tor, poor Bird, thou ſing'ſt not in the Day, 
As ſhaming any Eye ſhould thee behold; 
Some dark deep Defart ſeated from the Way, 
That knows not parching Heat, nor freezing Cold, 
We will find out; and therewe will unfold 
To Creatures ſtern, {ad Tunes to change their Kinds: 
Since Men prove Beafts, let Beaſts bear gentle Minds. 


As the poor frighted Deer, that ſtands at gaze, , 
Wildly determining which way to fly; 
Or one incompaſt with a winding Maze, 
That cannot tread the Way out readily : 
So with her ſelf is ſhe in mutiny, 
Toliveor die, which of the twain were better, 
When Life is ſham'd, and Death reproaches Debtor. 


To kill my ſelf, quoth ſhe, alack ! what were it, | 

But with my Body my poor Soul's Pollution ? 

They that loſe halt, with greater Patiencebear it, | 

Than they whoſe whole is \wallow'd in Confuſion. 

That Mother tries a mercileſs Concluſion, l 
Who having two ſweet Babes, when Death takes one, 
Will ſlay the other, and be Nurſe to none. 


My Body, or my Soul, which was the dearer, 
When the one pure, the other made divine? 
Whoſe Love of either to my ſelt was nearer, 
When both were kept from Heaven, and Colatine? 
Ay me! the Bark peal'd from the lofty Pine, 

His Leaves will wither, and his Sap decay; 

So mult my Soul, her Bark being peald away. 


Her 
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er Houſe is ſack d, her Quiet interrupted ; 
— Manſion batter d by the Enemy 
Hier ſacred Temple ſpotted, 8 corrupted. 
Groſly ingirt wich daring In "FE 
Then let it not be call'd Impiety, | 
If in this blemiſh'd Fort Imake ſome Hole, 
Thro which I may convey this troubled Soul. 


vet die I will not, till my Colatine 
Have heard the Cauſe of my untimely Death; 
That he may vow; in that lad Hour of mine, 
Revenge on him, that made me ſtop "y Breath. 
My ſtained Blood to Tarquin I'll bequeath, 
Which by him tainted ſhall for him be ſpent, 
And as his due, writ in my Teſtament, 


My Honour I'll bequeath unto the Knife, 

That wounds my Body ſo diſhonoured: 

Tis Honour to deprive diſnonour d Life; 

The one will live, the other being dead: 

So of Shame's Aſhes ſnall my Fame be bred. 
For in my Death I urder ſhameful Scorn; 
My Shame ſo dead, my Honour is new born. 


Dear Lord of that dear jewel I have loſt! 
What Legacy ſhall I bequeath to thee ? 
My Reſolution, Love, ſhall be thy Boaſt, 
By whoſe Examplethoureveng'd may'ſt be: 
How Tarquin muſt be us d, read it in mine. 
J Myſelt thy Friend, will kill my ſelf thy Foe ; 
And for my ſake ſer ve thou falſe Tarquin 10. 


This briet Abridgment of my Will I make : 
My Soul and Body to the Skies, and Ground; 
My Reſolution (Husband) do you take; 
My Honour be the Knife's, that makes my Wound, 
iy Shame be his, that did my Fame contound; 
And all my Fame that lives, disburſed be 
To thoſe that live, and think no Shame of me. 
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When Colatine ſhall overſee this Will, 
How was I overſcen, that thou ſhalt ſee it? 
My Blood ſhall waſh the Slander of mine Ill; 
My Life's toul Deed, my Life's fair End ſhall free it, 
Faint not, faint Heart, but ſtoutly ſay, ſo be it; 
Leild to my Hand, and that ſhall conquer thee; 
Thou dead, that dies, and both ſhall Victors be. 


This Plot ot Death when ſadly ſhe had laid, 

And wip'd the briniſh Pearl from her bright Eyes; 

With untun'd Tongue ſhe hoarſly call'd her Maid, 

Whoſe ſwift Obedience to her Miſtreſs hies; 

For fleet - wing d Duty with Thought's Feathers flies, 
Poor Lucrece Cheeks unto her Maid ſeem fo, 


As Winter Meads, when Sun does melt their Snow, 


Her Miftreſs ſhe doth give demure good-morrow, 
With ſoft low Tongue, true Marks of Modeſty ; 
And forts a {ad Look to her Lady's Sorrow, 
{For _ her Face wore Sorrow's Livery) 
But durſt not ask of heraudaciouſly, 

Why her two Suns were cloud-eclipſed fo; 

Nor why her fair Cheeks over - waſh c with Woe. 


But as the Earth doth weep, the Sun being ſet, 

Each Flower moiſten'd like a melting Eye: 

E'en ſo the Maid with fwelling Drops gan wet 

Her circled Eyne, enforc'd þy Sympathy 

Of thoſe Fair Suns, ſet in her Miſtreſs'Sky; 
Who in a falt-wav'd Ocean quench their Light, 
Which makes the Maid weep like the dewy Night. 


A pretty while theſe pretty Creatures ſtand, 

Like Ivory Conduits Coral Ciſterns filling: 

One juſtly weeps, the other takes in hand 

No Cauſe, but Company, of her Drops ſpilling 

Their gentle Sex to weep are often willing; 
Grieving themſelves to gheſs at other Smarts; 


And then they drown their Eyes, or break their Hearts 
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For Men have marble, Women waxen Minds, 
And therefore they are form'd as Marble will: 
The Weak oppreſt, th Impreſſion of ſtrange Kinds 
Is form'd in them by Force, by Fraud, or Skill. 
Then call them not the Authors of their Ill; 
No more than Wax ſhall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is ſtampt the Sembiance oi a Devil. 


Their Smoothneſs, like an even Champain Plain, 
Lays open all the littie Worms that creep. 
In Men, as in arough-grown Grove remain 
 CayeckeepingEvils, thatobſcurely ſlecp; 
N Chriſtal Walls each uttle Mote willi peep. 
Tho' Men can cover Crimes with bold ſtern Looks, 
Poor Womens Faces are their own Fauits Books, 


No Man inveighs againſt the wither'd Flower, 

But chides roug Winter, that the Flower has kill'd:; 

Not that's devour'd, but that, which doth devour, 

Is worthy Blame. O let it not beheld 

Poor Womens Faults, that they are fo fulfill'd 

With Mens Abuſes; thoſe proud Lords to blame, 
Make weak-made Women Tenants to their Shame. 


Aſſail'd by Night with Circumſtances ſtrong 
Of preſent Death and Shame that might enſue, 
By that her Death todo her Husband Wrong; 
Such danger to Reſiſtance did belong. | 
The dying Fear thro'all her Body ji 
And who cannot abuſe a Body FR 


By this mild Patience did fair Lucrece ſpeak 
To the poor Counterfeit of her Complaining. 
My Girl, quoth ſhe, on what occaſion break | 
Thoſe Tears from thee, that down thy Cheeksare rainin 
t thou doſt weep for Grief of my tuſtaining, 
Know, gentle Wench, it ſmall avails my Mood; 
It Tears cou'd help, mine own would do me good, 
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The Precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 8 


g? 


But 
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But tell nie, Girl, when went (and there ſhe Raid, 
Till after — — Tarquin from hence ? 
Madam, cer 1 was up (reply'd the Maid) 
The more to blame my {luggard Negligence : 
Vet wit® the Fault I thus far can diſpenſe; 
My ſelf was ſtirring e er the break of Day, 
And cer I role was Tarquin gone away. 


But Lady, if your Maid may be ſo bold. 

She wouldrequeſt ro know your Heavineſs. 

O peace! (quoth Lucrece if it ſhould be told. 

The Repetition cannot make it leſs; 

For more it is than I can well expreſs: 1 
And that deep Torture may be call'd a Hell, 
When more is felt, than one hath power to tell. 


Go, get me hither Paper, Ink, and Pen; 
Yet ſave that Labour, tor I have them here: 
(What ſhould I ſay ?) one of my Husband's Men 
Bid thou be ready by and by, to bear 
A Letter to my Lord, my Love, my Dear; 
Bid him with ſpeed prepare to carry it, 
The Cauſe craves haſte, and it will ſoon be writ, 


Her Maid is gone, and ſhe prepares to write, 
Firſt hovering o'er the Paper with her Quill; 
Conccit and Grief an cager Combat fight, 
What Wit {ets down is blotted (till with Will; 
This is too curious good, this blunt and ill: 
Much like a Preis of People at a Door, 
Throng her Inventions, which ſhall go before. 


— — 


At laſt ſhe thus begins: Thou, worthy Lord 
Of that unworthy Wite, that greeteth thee ; 
Health to thy Perſon, next vouchſafe t*afford 
(It ever, Love, thy Lucrece thou wilt ſee) 
Some preſent ſpeed to come, and viſit me. 
SoI commend me from our Houſe in Grief; 
My Woes aretedious, tho my Words are brief. 
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Here tolds ſhe up the Tenor of her Woe, 
Her certain Sorrow writ uncertainly: 
By this ſhort Schedule Colatine may know 
Her Grief but not her Grief s true Quality; 
She dares not therefore make Diſcovery, 
Leſt he ſhould hold it her own groſs Abuſe, 
E'er ſhe with Blood had ſtain d her ſtrain d Excuſe 


Beſides, the Life and Feeling of her Paſſion 
She hords, to ſpend when he is by to hear her; 
When Sighs, and Groans, and Tears may grace the faſhion 
Of her Diſgrace, the better ſo to clear her 
From that Suſpicion, which the World might bear her : 
To ſhun this Blot ſhe wou d not blot the Letter 
With Words, till Action might become them better. 


To ſee {ad Sights moves more, than hear them told; 
For then the Eye interprets to the Ear 
The heavy Motion, that it doth behold: 
When every Parta Part of Woe doth bear, 
Tis but a Part of Sorrow that we hear. 
Deep Sounds make lefler Noiſe, than ſhallow Fords; 
And Sorrow ebbs being blown with Wind of Words. 


Her Letter now is ſeald and on it writ, 
At Ardea to my Lord with more than Haſte; 
The Poſt attends, and ſhe delivers it, | | 
Charging the ſour-fac'd Groom to hie as faſt, Fo 
\s|2gging Souls before the Northern Blaſt. | | 
Speed more than Speed, but dull and flow ſhe deems; 
Extremity till urgeth ſuch Extremes. 


The homely Villain curtſies to her low, 

And blufhing on her with a ſtedfaſt Eye, 

Receivesthe Scroll withoutor Yea, or No, 

For outward baſhful Innocence doth flie. 

but they, whoſe Guilt within their Boſoms lic, 
Imagine every Eye beholds their Blame 
For Lucrece thought he bluſh'd to ſee her Shame. 


When, 
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* - 
When, filly Groom (God wot) it was Defect 
Of Spirit, Life, and bold Audacity; 
Such harmleſs Creatures have a true Reſpect 
To talk in Deeds, while others faucily 
Promiſe more Speed, but do it leiſurely: 
Even ſo this Pattern of the worn-· out A 
Pawn'd honeſt Looks, but laid no Words to gage: 


His kindled Duty kindled her Miſtruſt, 
That two red Fires in both their Faces blaz'd. 
She thought he bluſh'd as knowing Tarquin's Luſt, 
And bluſhing with him, wiſtly on him gaz d; 
Her earneſt Eye did make him more ama d: 
Ihe moreſhe ſaw the Blood his Cheeksrepleniſh, _ 
The more ſhe thought he ſpy d in her ſome Blemiſh, 


But long ſhe thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous Vaſſal fcarce is gone; 1 

The weary Time ſhe cannot entertain, 

For now tis ſtale to ſigh, to weep, and groan; 

So Woe hath wearied Woe, Moan tired Moan, 
That ſhe her Plaints alittle while doth ſtay, 
Pauſing for Means to mourn ſome newer way. 


At laſt ſhe calls to mind where hangs a Piece 

Ot skiltul Painting made for Priam's Trey; 

Before the which is drawn the Power of Greece, 

For Helen's Rape the City to deſtroy, | 

Threatning cloud-k'ffing Ilion with Annoy; | > | 
Which the conceited Painter drew ſo proud, 
As Heaven (it feem'd) to kiſs the Turrets bow. 


A thouſand lIamentable Objects there, 

In ſcorn of Nature, Art gavelifcleſs Life: 

Manv a dire Drop ſeenr'd a weeping Tear 

Shed for the {laughter'd Husband by the Wife. 

The red Blood reck'd to ſhew the Painter's Strife, 
And dying Eyes gleam'd forth their aſhy Lights, 
Likedying Coals burnt out in tedious Nights. 


r 1 


There 
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There might you ſee the labouring Pioneer 
Begrim'd with Sweat, and ſmeared all with Duſt ; 
Andfrom the Towers of Troy there wou'd ap 
The very Eyes of Men thro' Loop-holes thruſt, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little Luſt, 
Suc == obſervance in this Work was had, 
That one might ſee thoſe far-off Eyes look (ad. 


in great Commanders, Grace and Majeſty 
You might behold triumphing in their Faces : 
In Youth Quick-bearing and Dexterity: 
And here and there the 1 
Pale Cowards marching on withtrembling Paces; 
Which heartleſs Peaſants did ſo well reſemble, 
That one wou'd ſwear he faw them quake arid tremble. 


In 4jax, and Ulyſſes, O! what Art 
Of — y might one behold! 
The Face ot either cipher'd either's Heart; 
Their Face, their Manners, moſt expreſly told. 
In Ajax Eyes blunt Rage and Rigor roll'd. 
Bur the mild Glance that ſhe Ulyſſeslent, 
Shew'd deep Regard, and ſmiling Government. 


There pleading might you ſee grave Neſtor ſtand, 

As'twere incouraging the Greeks to fight, 

Making ſuch ſober Actions with his Hand, 

That it beguil'd Attention, charm'd the Sight: 

In Speech it ſeem'd, his Beard all filver white, 
Wagg d up and down, and from his Lips did fly 
Thin winding Breath, which purl'd up to the Sky. 


About him were a Preſs of gaping Faces, 
Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his found Advice; 
All jointly liſtning, but with ſeveral Graces, - 
As if ſome Mermaid did their Ears entice; 
Some high, ſome low, the Painter was ſo nice. 

The Scalps of many almoſt hid behind, 

To jump up higher ſcem'd to mock the Mind. 

Here * 
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Here one Man's Hand lean'd on another's Head, 
His Noſe being ſhadow'd by his Neighbour's Ear; 
Here one being thronp'd bears back all ſwoln and red; 
Another ſmother d, ſeems to pelt and {wear ; 
And in their Rage, (ſuch Signs of Rage they bear,) 
As but for loſsof Neſtor s Golden Words, 
It ſeems they would debate with angry Swords, 


F< A ey, Y ot 


For much imaginary Work was there; 0 
Conceit deceitful, ſo compact fo kind, A 
That for Achilles Image ſtood his Spear, V 


Grip'd inan armed Hand, himſelf behind A 

Was left unſeen, fave in the Eye of Mind ; T 
A Hand, a Foot, a Face, a Leg, a Head, 

Stood for the whole to be Imagined. 

And from the Walls of ſtrong· beſieged Troy, Po 

When their brave Hope, bold Hector, march'd to Field, II 

Stood many Trojan Mothers, ſharing Joy An 

To ſee their youthful Sons bright Weapons wield; An 

And to their Hope they ſuch odd Action yield, An 
That thro' their Light Joy ſeemed to appear, | / 


(Like bright things ſtain d) a kind ot heavy Fear. 


And from the Strond of Dardan, where they fought, 
To Simoisreedy Banks, the red Blood ran; 
Whoſe Waves to imitate the Battel ſought 
With ſwelling Ridges ; and their Ranks began 
To break upon the galled Shore, and then 
Retire again, till mecting greater Ranks 
They join, and ſhoot their Fome at Simois Banks, 


To this well-painted Piece is Lucrete come 
To find a Face here all Diſtreſs is ſtelld. 
Many ſhe ſees, where Cares have carved ſome, 
But none where all Diſtreſs and Dolour dwell'd, 
Till ſhe deſpairing Hecuba beheld, 
Staring on Priam's Wounds with her old Eyes, 
Who bleeding under Pirrhus proud Foot lies 


in 
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In her the Painter had anatomiz'd i 

Time's Ruin, Beauty's Wrack, andgrim Cares Reign; 

Her Cheeks with Chops and Wrinkles were diſguis'd; 

Of what ſhe was, no Semblance did remain; 

Her blue Blood chang d to black in every Vein. 
Wanting the Spring, that thoſe ſhrunk Pipes had fed 
Shew'd Life impriſon'd in a Body dead. 


On this fad Shadow Lucrece ſpends her Eyes, 

And ſhapes her Sorrow to the Beldam's Woes z 

Who nothing wants to anſwer her but Cries, 

And bitter Words to ban het cruel Foes. 

The Painter was no God to lend her thoſe | 
And therefore Lucrece ſwears he did her Wrong, 
To give her fo much Grief, and not a Tongue. 


Poor Inſtrument (quoth ſhe) without a Sound! 

I tune thy Woes with my lamenting Tongue; 

And drop tweet Balm in Priam's painted Wound, 

And rail on Pyrrhus, that hath done him N 

And with my Tears quench Trey. that burns fo long; 
And with my Knife ſcratch out the angry Eyes 
Of all the Greeks, that are thine Enemies. * 

Shew me this Strumpet, that began this Stir, 

That with my Nails her Beauty I may tear. 
by Heat of Luſt, fond Paris, did incur 

his Load of Wrath, that burning Troydid bear ; 

hy Eye kindled the Fire that burneth here: 

And here in Troy, for Treſpaſs of thine Eye, 

The Sire, the Son, the Dame, and Daughter die. 


hy ſhould the private Pleaſure of ſome one 

come the publick Plague of many moe? 
din alone committed, light alone 

don his Head, that hath tranſgreſſed ſo. 

t guiltleſs Souls be freed from guilty Woe. 
tor one's Offence why ſhould ſo many fall, 

Toplague aprivate Sin in 1 ? 
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\ Lo! here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies! 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus ſounds! 
Here Friend by Friend in bloody Channel lies! | 
And Friend to Friend gives unadviſed Wounds! 
And one Man's Luſt theſe many Lives confounds! 

Had doting Priam check'd his Son's Deſire, ö 
Troy had been bright with Fame, and not with Fire, 


Here feelingly ſhe weeps Troy's painted Woes: 


ForSorrow, like a heavy hanging Bell, 
Onceſet aringing, with his own Weight goes; c 
Then little Strength rings out the doletul Knell. c 
So Lucrece ſet awork, 1ad Tales doth tell " 
To pencil'd Penſiveneſs, and colour d Sorrow; 
She lends them Words, and ſhe their Looks doth borrow, 
She throws her Eyes about the painted Round, 1. 
And whom ſne finds forlorn ſne doth lament. 86 
At laſt ſhe ſees a wretched Image bound, pu 
That piteous Looks to Phrygian Shepherds lent; An 
His Face, tho full of Cares, yet ſhew'd Content. It 
Onward to Troy with theſe blunt Swains he goes, 
So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to {corn his Woes, | 
In him the Painter labour'd with his Skill, | | or 
To hide Deceit, and give the harmleſs Show, of 
An humble Gate, Calm Looks, Eyes wailing ſtill, 43 
A Brow unbent, that ſcem'd to welcome Woe; ro! 
Cheeks, neither red, nor pale, but mingled ſo, 
That bluſhing Red no guilty Inſtance gave, | 
Nor aſhy Pale, the Fair that falſe Hearts have. 80 
But, like a conſtant and confirmed Devil, 
He entertain'd a Show ſo ſeeming juſt; 0lec 
And therein ſo inſconc'd this ſecret Evil, iam 
That Jealouſy it ſelf could not miſtruſt, ei 
Falſe creeping Craft and Perjury ſhould thruſt 5E 
Into fo bright a Day ſuch black-tac'd Storms, The 


Or blot with Hell-born Sin ſuch Saint-like Forms. 1 Are 


— 


The 
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The well-skill'd Woman this wild Imagedrew 


For perjur'd Anon, whoſeinchanting Story 
The credulous old Priam atter flew ; - 
Whoſe Words like Wild-fire burnt the ſhining Glory 
Of rick-built 1/ion, that the Skies were ſorry. 
And little Stars ſhot from their fixed Places, 
When their Glaſs fell wherein they view'd their Faces, 


This Picture ſhe adviſedly perus d, 
Andchid the Painter tor his wondrous Skill: 
Saying, ſome Shape in Sinon's was abus d, 
do fair a Form locg'd not a Mind ſo ill. 
And till on him ſhe gaz d, and gazing ſtil], 
Such Signs of Truth in his plain Face ſhe ſpied, 
That ſhe concludes, the Pictuſ e was bel ied. 


{t cannot be (quoth ſhe) that ſo much Guile, 

She would have 1aid, canlurk in ſuch a Look; 

Put Tarquin's Shape came in her Mind the while, 

And from her Tongue, can lurk, trom cannot, took: 
It cannot be, ſhein.that Senfeforſook, 

and turn'd it thus, It cannot be l find, 

But ſucha Face ſhould bear a wicked Mind. 


or c en as ſubtle Sinon here is painted, 
o ſober fad, ſo weary and ſo mild, 
ASif with Grief or Travel he had fainted) 
Lo me came Tarquinarmed, fo beguil d 
ich outward Honefty, but yet defild - 
| With inward Vice; as Priam him did cheriſh, \ 
So did] Tarquin, fo my Troy did periſh. 


ook, look how liſtning Priam wets his Eyes 
0leethoſe borrow'd Tears, that Sinon ſheds! 

am, why art thou old, and yet not wiſe? 

every Tear he falls, a Trojan bleeds: 

Eyes drop Fire, no Water thence proceeds. 

Thoſe round clear Pearls of his that move thy Pity, 
Are Balls of quenchleſs Fire to burn thy City. 


L Such 
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Such Devils ſteal Effects from lightleſs Hell; . 
For Sinon in his Fire doth quake with cold, 
Andin that cold hot-burning Fire doth dwell; 
Theſe Contraries ſuch Unity do hold, 
Only to flatter Fools and make them bold : 
So Priam's Truſt falſe Sinon's Tears doth flatter, 
That he finds Means to burn his Troy with Water, 


Here all inrag'd ſuch Paſſion her aſſails, 

That Patience is quite beaten from her Breaſt; 

She tears the ſenſleſs Sinon with her Nails, 

Comparing him to that unhappy Gueſt, 

W hoſe Deed hath made her ſelf, her ſelf deteſt, 
Atlaſt ſhe ſmilingly with this giveso'er, | 
Fool! fool! quoth ſhe, his Wounds will not be ſore, 


Thus ebbs and flows the Current of her Sorrow, 

And Time doth weary Time with her Complaining. 

She looks for Night, and then ſhe longs for Morrow, 

And both ſhe thinks too long with her remaining ; 

Shorttime ſeems long, in Sorrows ſharp ſuſtaining. 
Tho Woe be heavy, yet it ſeldom ſleeps, 


And they that watch, ſee Time how flow it creeps, 


Which all this Time hath over- ſlipt her Thought, 
That ſhe with painted Images hath ſpent, 
Being from the feeling of her own Grief brought, 
By deep ſurmiſe of others Detriment, 
Looſing her Woes in ſhews of Diſcontent. 
It catcth ſome, tho none it ever cur'd, N 
To think their Dolour others have endur'd. 


But now the mindful Meſſenger comes back, 

Brings bome his Lord, and other Company 

Who finds his Lacrece clad in mourning Black, 

And round-about her tear-diſtained Eye 

Blue Circles ftream'd, like Rainbows in the Sky. 
Theſe Watergalls in her dim Element, 
Foretell new Storms to thoſe already ſpent. 


Which 
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Which when her ſad· beholding Husband ſaw, 
Amazedly in her {ad face he ſtares: 
Her Eyes, tho ſod in Tears, look red, and raw, 
Herlively Colour kill'd with deadly Cares. 
He has no Power to ask her how ſhe tares; 
But ſtood like old Acquaintance in a Trance, 
Met far from Home, wondring each other's Chance. 


At laſt he takes her by the bloodleſs Hand, 
And thus begins: What uncouth ill Event 
Hath thee befall'n, that thou doſt trembling ſtand? 
Sweet Love! what Spite hath thy fair Colour ſpent ? 
Why art thou thus attir'd in Diſcontent? 

Unmask, dear Dear! this moody Heavineſs, 

And tell thy Grief that we may give Redreis. 


Three times with Sighs ſhe gives her Sorrow Fire, 
Fer once ſhe can diſcharge one Word of Woe: 
At length addreſs d, to anſwer his Deſire, 
She modeſtly prepares to let them know 
Her Honour is ta'en Priſoner by the Foe ; 
While Colatineand his conſorted Lords 
With fad Attention long to hear her Words, 


Andnow thispale Swan, in her wat'ry Neſt, 

begins the {ad Dirge of her certain Ending. 

Few Words, quoth ſhe, ſhall fit the Treſpaſsbeſt, 

Wherein no Excuſe can give the Fault amending z 

Inme more Woesthan Words are now depending : 
And my Laments would be drawn out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tired Tongue. 


Then be this all the Task it hath to ſay, 
Dear Husband, in the Intereſt of thy Bed 
A Stranger came, and on that Pillow lay, 
Where thou waſt wont to reſt thy weary Head; 
Jod e may be imagined 
By foul Inforcement might be doneto me, 
: From that, alaſs! thy Lucrece is not free. 
ch — 0g. | For 
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For in the dreadful Deadof dark Midnight, 

Withſhining Fauchion in my Chamber came 

Acreeping Creature with a flaming Light, 

And ſottly cry d, Awake thou Roman Dame! 

And entertain my Love elſe laſting Shame 
On thec and thine this Night 1 will inflict, 
It thou my Love's Deſue do contradict. 


For ſome hard-favour'd Groom of thine, quoth he, 
Unleſs thou yoak thy Liking to my Will, Wh 
II murder ſtreight, and then I'll laughter thee, 
And {wear I tound you where you did fulfil 

The loathſome Act of Luſt; and ſo did kill 

The Leatchers in their Deed: this Act will be 
My Fame and thy perpetual Infamy. 


With this I did begin to ſtart and cry, 
And then againſt my Heart he ſets his Sword, 
Swearing, unleſs I took ail patiently, 
I ſhould not live to {peak another Word: 
So ſhould my Shame ſtill reſt upon Record, 
And never be torgot in mighty Rome, 
T'h' Adult'rate Death of Lucrece, and her Groom. 


Mine Enemy was ſtrong, my poor ſelf weak, 

(nd far the weaker with ſo itrong a Fear) 

My bloody Judge forbad my Tongue to ſpeak: 

Norighttul Plea might plead for Juſtice there: 

His ſcarlet Luſt came Evidence to ſwear, 
That my poor Beauty had purloin'd his Eyes; 


And when the Judge is robb'd, the Priſoner dies. 


O! teach me how to make mine own Excuſe, 

Or, at the leaſt this Refuge let me find 

Tio my groſs Blood be {tain'd with this Abuſe, 

Immacula e and ſpotleſs is my Mind: 

That was not fore d. that never was inclin d 

Io acceſſary Vieldings; but ſtill pure, 
Doth in her poiſon'd Cloſer yet indure. 


Lo: 
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Lo! here the hopeleſs Merchant of this Loſs, 
With Head inclin'd, and Voice damm'd up with Woe, 
With {ad ſet Eyes, and wretched Arms acroſs, 
From Lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The Grief away, that _ his Anſwer ſo, 
But wretched as he is, he ſtrives in vain; 
What he breathes out, his Breath drinks up again, 


As thro' an Arch the violent roaring Tide 
Out-runs the Eye, that doth behold his Haſte ; 
Yet inthe Eddie boundeth in his Pride | 
Back to the Strait, that forc'd him on ſo faſt, 
In Rage ſent ou , recall'd in Rage being paſt : 
Even ſo his Sighs, his Sorrows make a Saw, 
To puſh Griet on, and back the ſame Griet draw. 


Which ſpeechleſs Woeof his, Poor Sheattendeth, 
And his untimely Frenzy thus awaketh: 
Dear Lord! thy Sorrow to my Sorrow lendeth 
Another Power, no Flood my Raining flacketh 
My Woe too ſenſible, thy Paſſion maketh 
More feeling painful; let it then ſuffice 
Todrown one Woe, one Pair of weeping Eyes. 


And for my ſake, when I might charm thee ſo, 
For ſhe, that was thy Lucrece no attend me; 
Be ſuddenly revenged on my Foe, | 
Thine, mine, his own; ſuppoſe thou doſt defend me 
From what ispaſt, the Help that thou ſhalt lend me 
Comes all too late; yetlet the Traitor die; 
For ſparing Juſtice teeds Iniquity, 


But e er Iname him, you fair Lords, quoth ſhe, 

(Speaking to thoſe, that came with Colatine) 

Shall plight your honourable Faiths to me, 

With ſwift Purſuit to venge this Wrong of mine: 

For 'tisa meritorious fair Deſign, 
To chaſe Injuſtice with revengeful Arms; | 
Knights by their Oaths ſhould right poor Ladies Harm * 

L 4 : 
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At this Requeſt, with noble Diſpoſition, 
Each preſent Lord began to promiſe Aid, 
As bound in Knighthood to her Impoſition, 
Longing to hear the hateful Foe bewray d: 
But ſhe that yet her {ad Task hath not ſaid, 
The Proteſtation ſtops. O ſpeak ! quoth ſhe, 
How may this forced Stain be wip'd from me? 


What is the Quality of my Offence, 

Being conſtrain'd with dreadful Circumſtances? 

May my pure Mind with the foul Act diſpence, 

My low declined Honour to advance ? 

May any Terms acquit me from this Chance? 
The poiſon'd Fountain clears it ſelf again; 
And why not 1 from this compelled Stain? 


— 


While with a joyleſs Smile ſhe turns away 

The Face, that Map, which deep impreſſion bears 
Of hard Mis fortune carved in with Tears. a 
No, no, quoth ſhe, no Dame hereafter living, 


By my Excuſe ſha!l claim Excuſes giving. 4 


Here with a Sigh, as if her Heart would break, 
She throws forth Tarquin's Name, He, he, ſhe ſays: 
But more than he, her poor Tongue could not ſpcak, 
Till after many Accents and Dclay s. 
Untimely Preathings, ſick and ſhort Aſſays, 

She utters this, He, he, fair Lord, tis He 

That guides this Hand to give this Wound to me. 


Even here ſhe ſheathed in her harmleſs Breaſt 

A harmful Knife, that thence her Soul unſheathed 3 

That Blow did bail it from the deep Unceſt | 

Ot that polluted Priſon where it breathed : 

Her contrite Sighs unto the Clouds bequeathed _ 
Her winged Spright, and thro' her Woundsdoth fly 
Lite'slaſting Date from cancel'd Deſtiny. 
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$tore-ſtill, aſtoniſh'd with this deadly Deed, 
Stood Colatineand all his Lordly Crew, _ 
Till Lucrece Father, that beholds her bleed, 
Himſelf on her ſelf-· laughter d Body threw': 
And from the purple Fountain Brutus drew 
The murd'rous Knife, and as it left the Place, 
Her 8000 in pure Revenge held it in Chaſe. 


and bubbling from her Breaſt, it doth diyide 
In two {low Rivers, that the crimſon Blood 
Circles her Body in on every Side, 4 
Who like a late ſack d Iſland vaſtly ſtood 
bare and unpeopled in this fear ful Flood. 
Some of her Blood ſtill pure and red remain'd, 
And ſome look d black, and that falſe Tarquin ſtain d. 


About the mourning and congealed Face 

Of that black Blood, a watry Rigol goes, 

Which ſeems to weep upon the tainted Place; 

And ever fince, as pitying Lucrece Woes, 

Corrupted Blood ſome wat'ry Token ſhows, 
And Blood untainted (till doth red abide, 
Bluſhing at that which 1s ſo putrify'd. 


Daughter! dear Daughter! old Lucretius cries, = 
That Life was mine, which thou haſt here depriv'd; 
It im the Child the Father's Image lies, 
Where ſhall T live, now Lucrece is unliv'd ? 
Thou waſt not to this end from me deriv'd. 
It Children prædeceaſe Progenitors, 


We are their Off- ipring, and they none of ours. 


Poor broken Glaſs! I often did behold 

ln thy ſweet Semblance my old Age new-born ; 

But now that fair freſh Mirror, dim and cold, _ 

Shews me a bare-bon'd Death by Time out-worn. 

O! trom my Cheeks my Image thou haſt torn! 
Andſhiver'd all the Beauty from my Glaſs, 
That Ino more can ſæ, what once I was, 
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O! Time, ceaſe thou thy Courſe, and haſte nolonger, 
If thou ſurceaſe tobe, that ſhould ſurvive: 
Shall rotten Death make Conqueſt of the Stronger, 
And leave the faltring feeble Souls alive? 
The old Beesdie, the young poſſeſs the Hive: 

Then live ſweet Lucrece, live again, and ſee 

Thy Father dic, and not thy Father thee. 


By this ſtarts Colatine as from a Dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his Sorrow place; 
And then in Clay-cold Lucrece* bleeding Stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale Fear in his Face, 
And counterfeits to die with her a Space; 
Till manly Shame bids him poſſeſs his Breath, 
And live to be revenged on her Death. 


The deep Vexation of his inward Soul 

Hath ſerv'd adumb Arreſt upon his Tongue: 

Who made that Sorrow ſhould his uſe controul, 

Or keep him from heart-eaſing Words ſo long 

He gins tota.k; but thro his Lips do throng 
Weak Words, ſo thick come in his poor Heart's Aid, 
That no Man could diſtinguiſh what he ſaid. 


Yet ſometime Tarquin was pronounced plain, 

But thro' his Teeth, as if his Name he tore. 

This windy Tempeſt, till it blow up Rain, 

Held back his Sorrow's Tide to make it more. 

At laſt it rains, andbuſy Winds give o'er : 
Then Son and Father weep with equal Strife, 
Who ſhould weep moſt for Daughter, or for Wite, 


The one doth call her his, the other his; 

Yet neither may poſſeſs the Claim they lay. 

The Father ſays, ſhe's mine; O mine ſhe is, 

Replies her Husband ; do not take away 

My Sorrow's Tatereſt ; let no Mourner ſay. 
He weeps for her; for ſhe was only mine, 
And on muſt be wail'd by Colgtine. 
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O! quoth Lucretius, I did give that Life, 

Which ſhe too early and too late hath fpill'd. 
Woe! woe! quoth Colatine, ſhe was my Wife, 
I own'd her, and *tis mine that ſhe hath kill d. 
My Daughter and my Wife with Clamours fill'd 
The diſperſt Air. who holding Lucrece Life, 


Anſwer'd their Cries my Daughter, and my ie. 


Brutus, who pluck'd the Knife from Lucrece Side, 

Seeing ſuch Emulation in their Woe, | 

Pegan to cloath his Wit in State and Pride, 

Burying in Lucrece Wound his Folly's Show : 

He with the Romans was eſteemed fo, 7 
As ſilly jeering Idiorsare with Kin 


8. 
For ſportive Words, and attering fooliſh Things. 


But now he throws that ſhallow Habit by, 

Wherein true Policy did him diſguiſe; 

And arm'd his long-hid Wits adviſedly, 

To check the Tearsin Colatinus Eyes. 

Thou wronged Lord of Rome, quoth he, ariſc ; 
Let my unſounded Self, ſuppos'd a Fool, 
Now {et thy long-experienc'd Wit to School. 


Why Colatine, is Woe the Cure for Woe ? 5 
Do Wounds help Wounds, or Grief help grievous Deeds? 
ls it Revenge to give thy ſelf a Blow 
For his foul Act, by whom thy fair Wife bleeds? 
Such childiſh Humour trom weak Minds proceeds. 

Thy wretched Wife miſtook the matter ſo, 

To {lay her ſelf, that ſhould have flain her Foe. 


Couragious Roman! do not ſteep thy Heart 
In ſuch lamentin g Dew of Lamentations; 
But knee! with me, and help to bear thy Part, 
Torouſe our Roman Gods with Invocations, 
That they will ſuffer theſe Abominations 
(Since Rome her ſelf in them doth ſtanddiſgrac'd) 
By our ſtrong Arms from forth her fair Streets chas d. 


Now 
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Now by the Capitol, that we adore! 
And by this chaſte Blood ſo unjuſtly ſtain'd ! 
By Heaven's fair Sun, that breeds the tat Earth's Store! 
By all our Country's Rites in Rome mantain'd, 
And by chaſt Lucrece Soul, that late complain'd 
Her Wrongsto us, and by this bloody Knife ! 
We willreyenge the Death of this true Wife, 


This faid, he ſtroke his Hand upon his Breaſt, 

And kiſs d the fatal Knife to end his Vow ; 

And to his Proteſtation urg d the reſt, 

Who wondring at him did his Words allow: 

Then jointly to the ground their Knees they bow, 
And that deep Vow which Brutus made before, 


He doth again ræpeat, and that they ſwore. 


When they had ſworn to this adviſed Doom, 
They did couclude to bear dead Lucrece thence, 
To ſhew the bleeding Body throughout Rome, 
And foto publiſh Tarquin s foul Offence, 
Which being done, with ſpeedy Diligence, 
The Romans plauſibly did give content 
To Tarquins everlaſting Baniſhment, 
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Several Occaſions. 


The Glory of Beauty. 


H vr ogg with Infection ſhou'd he 

9 ive, 
1 | And with his Preſence grace Impiety: 
A That Sin by him advantage ſhou'd at- 
4 chieve, 

And lace it ſelf with his Society? 

Why ſhou'd falſe Painting imitate his 

Cheek, 

And area dead ſeeing of his living hew ? 
Why ſhou'd poor Beauty indirectly ſeek 

Roſes of Shadow, ſince his Roſe is true? 

Why 
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Why ſhou'd he live, now Nature Bankrupt is, 
d of Blood to bluſh through lively Veins? 
For ſhe hath no Exchequer now but his, 
And proud of many, lives upon his Gains. | 
O! him ſhe ſtores, to ſhow what Wealth ſhe had; 
In Days long ſince, before theſe laſt ſo bad. 


Thus is his Cheek the Map of Daysout-worn, 
When Beauty liv'd and dy d as Flowersdo now; 
Before theſe baſtard Signs of Fair were born, 
Or durſt inhabit on a living Brow. 
Before the Golden Treſſes ot the Dead, 
The Right of Sepulchers, were ſhorn away, 
To live a ſecond Life on ſecond Head, 
Fer Beauty'sdead Fleece made another gay: 
In him thoſe holy antique Hours are ſeen, 
Without all Ornament, it ſelt, and true, 
Making no Summer of another's Green, 
Robbing no old todreſs his Beauty new; 

And him as for a Map doth Nature ſtore, 

To ſhow falſe Art what Beauty was of yore. 


Thoſe Parts of thee that the World's Eye doth view, 


Want nothing, that the thought of Hearts can mend : 
All Tongues (the Voice of Souls) give thee that End, 


Uttering bare Truth, even ſo as Foes commend, 


Their outward thus with outward Praiſe is crown'd: 
But thoſe ſame Tongues, that give thee fo thine own, 


In other Accents do this Praiſe confound 


By ſeeing farther than the Eye hath ſhown, * © © 


They look into the Beauty of thy Mind, 
And that in gheſs they meaſure by thy Deeds, 


Then churls their Thoughts (altho their Eyes were kind) 


To thy fair Flower add the rank Smellof Weeds. 
But why? thy Odor matcheth not thy ſhow, 
The Toil is this, that thou doſt common grow. 
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Injurions T ime. 


IKE as the Waves make towards the pibled Shore, - _ 
So do our Minutes haſten to their End. 

Each changing Place, with that which goes before, 
In ſequent Toi! all forwards do contend. 
Nativity once in the Main of Light, 
Crawles to Maturity, wherewith being crown'd, 
Crooked Ecliples*gainſt his Glory fight, 
And Time that gave, doth now his Gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the Flouriſh ſet on Youth, 
And delves the Parallels in Beauty's Brow, 
Feeds on the Rarities of Nature's Truth, 
And nothing ſtands but for his Sithe to mow. 

And yet to Times in hope my Verſe ſhall ſtand, 

Prailing thy Worth, deſpight his cruel Hand, 


Againſt my Love ſhall be as I am now, ; 
With Time'sinjurious Hand cruſh'd and o'er-worn, 
When Hours havedrain'd his Blood and fill'd his Brow 
With Lines and Wrinkles, when his youthful Morn 
Hath travail'd on to Age's ſteepy Night, i 
And all thoſe Beauties, whereof now he's King, 
Are vaniſhing, or vaniſh'd out of Sight, 
Stealing away the Treaſure of his Spring. 
For ſuch a Time do I now fortify, 
Againſt confounding Age's cruel Knife, 
That he ſhall never cut trom Memory 
My ſweet Love's Beauty, tho my Lover's Life. 

His Beauty ſhall in theſe black Lines be ſeen, 

And they ſhall live, and he in them, till green. 


W hen I have ſeen by Time's fell Hand defac'd 
The rich proud Coſt of out-worn buried Age ; 
When ſometimes lofty Towers I {ce down raz'd, N 
And Braſs eternal Slave to mortal Rage; 
When] have ſeen the hun ry Ocean gain 
Advantage on the Kingdom of rhe Shoar, 
And the firm Soil win of thewatry Main, 


In- 
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Increaſing Store with Loſs, and Loſs with Store; 


— 


When I have {en ſuch Interchange of State, 

Or State it ſelf confounded to decay, 

Ruin hath taught me thus toruminate, 

That Time will come and take my Love away. 
This Thought is as a Death, which cannot chooſe \ 
But weep to have that which it tears to looſe. 


Since Braſs, nor Stone, nor Earth, nor boundleſs Sea, : 
But fad Mortality o er- Ways their Power, 15 
How with this Rage ſhall Beauty hold a Plea, 0 
Whoſe Action is no ſtronger than a Flower? A 
O! how ſhall Summer's hungry Breath hold out, Sr 
Againſt the wrackful Siege of battering Days, | 
When Rocks impregnable are not fo ſtour, T] 
Nor Gates of Steel ſo ſtrong, but Time decays? Ar 


O! fearful Meditation, where a-lack 
Shall Time's beſt Jewel from Time's Cheſt lie hid? | 
Or what ſtrong Hand can hold this ſwift Foot back, 
Or who his Spoil on Beauty can forbid ? 
O! none, unleſs this Miracle have might, = 
That in black Ink my Love may ſtill ſhine bright. 


Tyr'd with all theſe tor reſtful Death I cry, 
As to behold Deſert a Beggar born, 
And needy Nothing trim'd in Jolity, 
And pureſt Faith unhappily for{worn, 
And guilded Honour ſhamefully miſplac'd, 
And Maiden Virtue rudely Strumpeted, 
And right Perfection wrongfully diſgrac'd, 
And Strength by limping Sway diſabled, 
And Art made Tongue-ty'd by Authority, 
And Folly (Doctor- like) contruuling Skill, 
And ſimple Truth miſcall'd Simplicity, 
And Captive good attending Captain Ill. 
Tyr d with all theſe, from theſe would I be gone, 
Save that to die, I leave my Love alone. 


True 
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True Admiration, 


HAT is your Subſtance ? whereof are you made, 
That Millions ot ſtrange Shadows on you tend? 
Since every one, hath every one, one Shade, 
And you but one, can every Shadow lend ; 
Deſcribe Adonis, and the Counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you, 
On Helen's Cheek all Art of Beauty ſet, 
And you in Grecian Tires are painted new. 
Speak of the Spring and Foyzen of the Year, 
The one doth ſhadow of your Beauty ſhow, 
The other as your Bounty doth appear, 
And you in every bleſſed Shape we know. 
Inallexternal Grace you have ſome Part, 
But you like none, none you tor conſtant Heart. 


0! how much more doth Beauty beauteous ſeem, 

By that \weet Ornament which Truth doth give? 

The Koſe looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that ſwyeet Odour, which doth in ir live. 

The Canker-blooms have full as deepa Die, 

As the perfumed Tincture of the Roſes, 

Hang on ſuch Thorns, and play as wantonly, 

When Summerꝰs breath their masked Buds diſcloſes! 

But for their Vertue's only in their ſhow, | 

They live unmov'd, and unreſpected fade, 

Dictothemſelves: Sweet Roſes do not ſo, | 

Of their ſweet Deaths, are ſweeteſt Odours made. 
And ſo of you, beauteous and lovely Youth, 
When that ſhall fade, by Verſe diſtills your Truth, 
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T he Force of Love, 


B E ING your Slave, what ſhould I dobut tend | 


Upon the Hours and Times of your Defire ? 

I have no precious Time at all to ſpend, 
Nor Services to do till you require, 
Nor dare I chide the World-without-end-Hour, 
Whilſt I (my Soveraign) watch the Clock for you; 
Nor think the Bitterneſs of Abſence ſour, 
When you have bid your Servant once adieu. 
Nor dare I queſtion with my jealous 
Where you may be, or your Affairs ſuppoſe, 
But like a {ad Slave ſtay and think ot nought, 
Save where you are, how happy you make thoſe, 

So true a Fool is Love, that in your Will, 

(Tho you do any thing) he thinks no ill. 


That God forbid that made me firſt your Slave, 
I ſhould in Thought controul your times of Pleaſure, 
Or at your Hand the Account of Hours to crave, 
Being your Vaſſal bound to ſtay your Leiſure. 
Oh! let me ſuffer, (being at your Beck) 
Th' impriſon'd Abſence of your Liberty, | 
And Patience tame, to Sufferance bide each Check, 
Without accuſing you of Injury! | 
Be where you liſt, your Charter is ſo ſtrong, 
That you your ſelf may privilege your Time 
To what you will; to you it doth belong, 
Your ſelf to pardon of ſelt-doing Crime. 

I am to wait, tho waiting ſo be Hell, 

Not blame your Pleature, be it ill or well. 


BER 


of 


The Beauty of Nature, 


F there be nothing new, but that which is, 
Hath been before, how are our Brains beguil d, 

Which labouring for Invention bear amiſs 
The ſecond Burthen of a former Child? 
O] that Record could with a back ward Look, 
Eyen of five hundred Courſes of the Sun, 
Show me your Image in ſome antique Book, 
Since mine at firſt in Character was done: 
That I might ſee what the od World could fay, 
Tothis compoſed Wonder of your Frame, 
Whether weare mended, or where better they, 
Or whether Revolution be the ſame. | 

Oh! ſure lam, the Wits of former Days, 

To Subjects worſe have givenadmiring Praiſe, 
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Love's Cruelty. 


ROM faireſt Creatures we deſire Increaſe, 
That thereby Beauty's Roſe may never die; 
But as the riper ſhould by time decreaſe, 
Histender Heir might bear his Memory. 
but thou contracted to thine own bright Eyes, 
reed'(t thy Light's Flame with ſelf-· ſubſtantial Fuel, 
Making a Famine where Abundance lies, 
Tay teif thy Foe, te thy ſweet ſelf too cruel: 
Thou that art now the World's freſh Ornament, 
And only Herald to the gaudy Spring, 
Vithinthine own Bud burieſt thy Content, 
And tender Churle mak'ſ{ waſte in niggarding. 
Pity the World, or elſe this Glutton be x 
do eat the World's due, by the Grave and thee, 
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When forty Winters ſhall beſiege thy Brow, 


And dig deep Trenches in thy Beauty's Field, 9 
Thy Youth's proud Livery ſo gaz d on now, Fir 
Will be a tatterd Weed of ſmall worth held: Ye 
Then being ask d whereall thy Beauty lies, W 
Where all the Treaſure of thy luſty Days; W 
To ſay within thine one deep- ſunken Eyes, W 
Were an all- eating Shame, and thriftleſs Praiſe. A; 
How much more Praiſe deſerv'd thy Beauty's Uſe, Ar 


It thou could'ſt anſwer, This fair Child ot mine 
Shall ſum my Count, and make my old Excuſe, 
Proving his Beauty by ſucceſſion thine. 


This were to be new made when thou art old, N 
And ſee thy Blood warm, when thou feel ſt it cold, A 

| > By 

Look in thy Glaſs, and tell the Face thou vieweſt, 0 
Now is the time that Face ſhould form another, N 
Whoſe freſh repair if now thou not reneweſt, Pc 
Thou do'ſt beguile the World, unbleſs ſome Mother, 0 
For where is ſhe ſo fair, whoſe un-card Womb By 
Diſdains the tillage ot thy Husbandry ? B 
Or who is he {o tond will be the Tomb Ar 
Of his ſelf Love, to ſtop Poſterity ? A 
Thou art thy Mother's Glaſs, and ſhe in thee If 


Calls back the lovely April of her Prime. 
So thou thro Windows ot thine Age ſhalt ſee, 
Deſpight of Wrinkles, this thy golden Time. 


But if thou live, remember not to be, W 
Die langle, and thine Image dies with thee. of 

Ti 

gh — W 
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Youthful Glory. Va 

| An 

That you were your ſelf, but Love, you are Th 

No longer yours, than you your ſelt here live; e 
Againſt this coming End you ſhould prepare, W 
And your ſweet Semblance to {ome other give. * To 
| | as 
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$ ſhou'd that Beauty, which you hold in Leaſe, 

Find no Determination; then you were 

Your {elt again after your {elf's Deceaſo, 

When your ſweet Iſſue your ſweet Form ſhou'd bear, 

Who lets ſo fair a Houſe fall to _ | 

Which Husbandry in Honour might uphold, 

Againſt the ſtormy Guſtsof Winter's Day, 

And barren Rage ot Death's eternal Cold? 
Ol none but Unthritts, dear my Love, you know, 
You had a Father, let your Son ſay ſo. 


Not from the Stars do I my Judgment pluck, 

And yet methinks I have Aſtronom 7 

But not to tell of good, or evil Luck, 

Of Plagues, of Dearths, or Seaſons quality : 

Nor can i Fortune to briet Minutes tell, | 

Pointing to each his Thunder, Rain, and Wind; 

Orſay with Princes if it ſhall go well, 

By oft predict, that I in Heaven find. 

But from thine Eyes my Knowledge I derive, 

And conſtant Stars; in them I read ſuch Art, 

As Truth and Beauty ſhall rogether thrive, 

lf from thy ſelf, to Store thou wouldſt convert: 
Or elſe of thee this I prognoſticate, 


Thy End is Truth's, and Beauty's Doom, and Date. 


When I conſider every thing that grows, 

Holds in Perfection but a little Moment; 

That this huge Stage preſenteth nought but Shows, 

— ron the Stars in ſecret influence comment: 

When I perceive, that Men as Plants increaſe, 

Cheared and check'd even by the ſelt-fame Sky, 

Vauntin their youthful Sap, at height 33 

And wear / their brave State aut ot Memory: 

Iden the Conceit of this inconſtant Stay, 

dets you molt rich in youth before my Sight, 

Where waſteful Time debatet with Decay, 

Tochange your Day ot Youth to ſullied Night; 
50 WY Andallin war with Time, for love of you. 

As he takes trom you, I ingraft you new. 
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UT wheretoredo not you a mightier Way 
B Make war upon this bloody Tyrant, Time? 
And tortify your ſelf in your Decay 3 
With Means more bleſſed, than my barren Rhime? 
No ſtand you on the Top of happy Hours; 
And many maiden Gardens yet unſet, 
With vertuous Wiſh would beat you living Flowers, 
Much liker than your painted Counterfeit. 
So ſhou'd the Lines of Life, that Lite repair, 
Which chis (Time's Penſil, or my Pupil Pen) 
Neither in inward Worth, nor out ward tair, 
Can make you live your felt in Eyes of Men, 
Io give away your ſelt, keeps your ſelf ſtill, 

And you mult live, dran by your own ſweet Skill, 


Who will believe my Verſe in time to come, 
If it were fill d with your moſt high Deſerts ? 
Tho yet Heaven knows it is but as a Tomb, 


Which hides your Lite, and ſhows not halt your Parts; 


If 1 cou'd write the Beauty of your Eyes, 
And in freſh Numbers number all your Graces; 
The Age to come wou'd ſay this Poet lies, 
Such heavenly Touclies ne re rouch'd earthly Faces. 
So ſhould my Papers (yellow d with their Age) 
Be ſcorn d, like old Men of leſs Truth, than Tongue, 
And your true Rights be term'd a Poet's Rage, 
And ftretched Metre ot an Antick Song. 
But were ſome Child of yours alive that time, 
You ſhould live twice, in it, and in my Rhime. 
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Quick, Prevention, 


OF! intheOrient when the gracious Light 
Litts up his burning Head, each under Eye 
Doth Hom age to his new appearing Sight, 
Serving with Looks his ſacred Majeſty : 
And having clim'd the ſteep-up heavenly Hill, 
Reſembling ſtrong Youth in his middle Age, 
Yet moital Looks adore his Beauty ſtill, 
Attending on his golden 8 | 
But when from high-moſt Pitch, with weary Care, 
Ve feeble Age he reeleth from the Day, 
The Eyes (fore-dutious) now converted are 
From nis love Tract, and look another way. 


So thou, thy ſelf out- going in thy Noon, 
Unlook'd on dy ſt, — thou 22 


Magazine of Beauty. 


9 Lovelineſs! why doſt thou ſpend 
Upon thy ſelf thy Beauty's Legacy ? 
Nature's Bequeſt gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And being trank ſhe lends to thoſe are free. 
Then, beauteous Nigard, why doſt thou abuſe 
The bounteous Largeſs given thee, 'to give? 
Profitlels Uſurer, why doſt thou uſo | 
So great a Sum of Sums, yet ean'ſt not live? 
For having Traffick with thy ſelf alone, 
Thou ot thy {elf thy ſweet ſelf doſt deceive; 
Thea how, when Nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable Audit canſt thou leave? 

Thy unus d Beauty muſt be tomb ' d with thee, 
Which uſed lives th. Executor to be. 
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Thoſe Hours, that with gentle Work did frame 

The lovety Gaze where every Eyedoth dwell, 

Will play the Tyrants to the very ſame, 

And that unfair which fairly doth excel, 

For never-reſting Time leads Summer on 

To hideous Winter, and contounds him there; 

Sap checkt with Froſt, and luſty Leaves quite gone, 

Beauty o'er-ſn w'd, and Bareneſs every where, © 

Then were not Summer's Diſtillation left, 

A liquid Prijoner pent in Walls of Glais, 

Beauty's Effect with Beauty were bereft, 

Nor it, nor no Remembrance what it was. 
But Flowers diſtill'd, tho they with Winter meet, 
Lole but their Show, their Subſtance ſtilllives ſweet, 


Then let not Winter's ragged Hand deface 

In thee thy Summer, e er thou be diſtilld: 

Make ſweet ſome Vial, Treaſure thou ſome Place 

With Beauty's Treaſure, cer it be ſelt-Killd ; 

That Uſe is not forbidden Uſury, 

Which happies thoſe, that pay the willing Loan; 

That's tor thy ſelf to breed another thee, 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one: 

Ten times thy ſelf were happicr than thou art, 

It ten of chine ten times refigur d thee ; 

Then what could Death do it thou ſhould'ſt depart, 
Leaving thee living in Poſterity ? | 
Be not {elf-will'd, for thou art much too fair, ; 
To be Death's Conqueſt, and make Worms thine Heir, 


— 
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An Invitation to Marriage. 


Uſick to hear, why hear'ſt thou Muſick ſadly? 

- Sweets with Sweets war not, Joy delights in Joy 
Why lov'it thou that, which thou receiv ſt not gladly, 
Or elſe receivſt with Pleaſure thine Annoy ? if 
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If the true Concord of well-tuned Sounds, 

By Unions married do oftend thy Ear; 

They do but ſweetly chide thee, who confouridg 

In Singleneis the Parts, that thou ſhould'1t bear. 

Mark how one ſtring ſweet Husband to another, 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 

Reſembling Sire and Child, and happy Mother, 

Who all in one, one pleaſing Note do ling: 
Whoſe ſpeechleis Song being many, ſeeming one, 
Sings this to thee, Thou ſingle wilt prove none. 


Is it for fear to wet a Widow's Eye, | 
That thou conſum'ſt thy ſelf in fingle Life? 
Ah! if thou iſſueleſs ſhalt hap to die, | 
The World will wail thee like a makeleſs Wite; 
The World will be thy Widow and ſtill weep, 
That thou no Form ot thee haſt left behind; 
When every private Widow well may keep, 
By Childrens Eyes, her Husband's Shape in Mind: 
Look what an Unthritt in the World doth ſpend, 
Shitcs but his Place, tor (till the World enjoys it; 
But Beauty's waſte hath in the World an End, 
And kept unus'd, the Us rer ſo deſtroys it. 
No Love towards others in that Boſom fits, 
That on himſelf ſuch murd'rous ſhame commits. 


For ſhame! deny that thou bear'ſt Love to any. 
Who tor thy ſelf art ſo unprovident; 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov'd of many, 
But that thou none lov'ſt is moſt evident: 
For thou art ſo poſſeſt with murd'rous Hate, 
That*pgainſt thy ſelf thou ſtick'ſt not to conſpire, 
Sceking that beauteous Roof to ruinate, —_ 
Which to repair ſhould be thy chiet Deſire. 
O change thy Thought, that I may change my Mind: 
Shall Hate be fairer lodg'd, than gentle Love? 
Be, as thy Preſence is, gracious and kind, 
Or to thy ſelt at leaſt kindhearted prove. 
Make thee another ſelf for love of me, 
That Beauty ſtill may live in thine, or thee. 
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As faſt as thou ſhalt wane, ſo faſt thou grow'ft, 
In one of thine, from that which thou departeſt ; 
And that freſh Blood which youngly thou beſtow'ft, 
Thou maiſt call thine, when thou Youth converteſt: 
Herein lives Wiſdom, Beauty, and Increaſe ; 
Without this, Folly, Age, and cold Decay; 
If all were minded ſo, the Times ſhould ceaſe, 
And threeſcore Years would make the World away: 
Let thoſe, whom Nature hath not made for Store, 
Harſh, featurleſs, and rude, barrenly periſh : 
Look whom ſhe beſt indow'd, ſhe gave thee more; 
Which bounteous Gift thou ſnouldſt in Bounty cheriſh; 
She carv'd thee tor her Seal, and ment thereby 
Thou ſhouldſt print more, not let that Copy die. 


When I do count the Clock, that tells the Time, 
And ſee the brave Day ſunk in hidious Night; 
When I behold the Violet paſt Prime, 
And fable Curls are filver'do'er with White; 
When lofty Trees I fee barrenof Leaves, 
Which erſt from Heat did canopy the Herd, 
And Summer's Green all girded up in Sheaves, 
Born on the Bier with white and briſtly Beard: 
Then of thy Beauty do I queſtion make, 
That thou hs «6 Waſtes of Time muſt go 
Since Sweets and Beauties do themſelves for 
And die as faſt as they ſee others grow, 

And nothing 'gainſt Time's Sithe can make Defence, 

Save brecd to brave him, when he takes thee hence. 


Falſe Belief. 


W HEN my Love ſwxears that ſhe is made of Truth, 
I do believe ber (tho I know ſhe lyes) 

That ſhe might think me ſome untutor'd Youth, 
"Unskiltul in the World's falſe J orgeries. Thu 
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Thus vainly thinking, that ſhe thinks me young, 
Alcho I know my Years be paſt the beſt: 
1 ſmiling, credit het falſ&-{peaking T 
Outfacing Faults in Love with Love's ill Reſt, 
But wherefore ſays my Love, that ſhe is young ? 
and wherefore ſay not I, that ] am old? 
O! Love's beſt Habit is a ſmoothing Tongue, 
and Age (in Love) loves not to have Years iold. 
Therefore I lye with Love, and Love with me; 


Since that our Faults in Love thus ſmother d be. 


- — — — 


A Temptation. 


VO Loves Lhave, of Comfort, and Deſpair, 
That like two Spirits do ſuggeſt me till; 
My better Angel is a Man (right fair) | 
My worſer Spirit a Woman (colour d ill.) 
To win me ſoon to Hell, my Female Evil 
Tempteth my better Angel trom my Side z 
And would corrupt my Saint to be a Devil. 
Wooing his Purity with her fair Pride. 
And w , that my Angel be turn'd Fiend, 
Sulpet I may, yet not directly tell; 
For being both to me, both to each Friend, 
gbeſs one Angel in another's Hell. 
The Truth I ſhall not know, but live in Doubt, 
Till my bad Angel fire my good one out. 


„„ 


Faſt and Looſe 


I'D not the heavenly Rhetorick of thine Eye, 

'Gainſt whom the World could not hold Argument, 
Perſwade my Heart to this falſe Perjury ? | 
Vows for thee broke deferve not Puniſhment, 
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A Woman I forſwore : But I will prove, 
Thou being a Goddeſs, I forſwore not thee; 
My Vow was earthly, thou a heavenly Love, 
Thy Grace being gain'd, cures all Diſgrace in me. 
My Vow vras Breath, and Breath a Vapour is; 
Then thou fair Sun, that on this Earth done ſhane, 
Exhale this Vapour Vow, intheeir is: 
If broken, then it is no Fault of mine. 

It by me broke, what Fool is not ſo wile 

To break an Oath to wina Paradiſe ? 


True Content 0 


O is it not with me, as with that Muſe, 
Stirr'd by a painted Beauty to his Verſe, 
Who Heaven it {elf for Ornament doth uſe, 
And every Fair with his Fair doth rehearie, 
Making a Complementof proud Compare | 
With Sun and Moon, with Earth and Scas rich Gems, 
With April's firſt-born Flowers, and all things rare, 
That Heaven's Air in this huge Rondure hems. 
O] let me true in Love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my Love is as fair 
As any Mother's Child, tho not ſo bright 
As thoſe Gold Candels fix'd in Heaven's Air. 
Let them lay more, that like ot Hear-{ay well; 
J will not praiſe, that purpoſe not to ſell. 


A baſbful Lover. 


S an unperfect Actor on the Stage, 
Who with his Fear is put beſides his Part; 
Or ſomefierce Thing repleat with too much Rage, 
Whoſe Strengthabundant weakens his own Heart ; 


— * ' 
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80 1, for fear of Truſt forget to ſay, 

The perfect Ceremony of Love's Right, 

And in mine own Love's Strength ſeem to decay, 
Oer- charg d with Burthen of mine own Love's Might. 
O! let my Looks bethen the Eloquence, 


And dumb Preſagers of my fpeaking Breaſt, 
Who plead for Love, and look for Recompence, 


More than that Tongue, that more hath more expreſg'd. 
O! learn toread what filent Love hath writ; 


To hear with Eyes belongs to Love's fine Wit. 


a. T 


— _ 


Strong Conceit. 


Y Glaſs ſhall not perſwade me I am Old, 

So long as Vouth and thou art of one Date 

But when in thee Time's Sorrow I behold, 

Then look I Death my Days ſhould expiate. 

For all that Beauty, that doth cover thee, 

Is but the ſeemly Rayment of my Heart, 

Which in thy Breaſt doth live, as thine in me; 

How can then beelder than thou art? 

0! therefore, Love, be of thy ſelf ſo wary, 

As I not for my ſelf, bur tor thee, will, 

Bearing thy Heart, which I will keep ſo chary, 

As tender Nurſe her Babe trom faring ill. 
Preſume not on thy Heart when mine is lain, 
Thou gav'ſt me thine, not to give back again, 


7— — 2 » 
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A ſweet Provocat ion. 


WE E T cytherea, ſitting by a Brook. 
J With young Adonis, lovely, freſh, and green, 
Did court the Lad with many a lovely Look; 
Wh Looks, as none could look but Beauty's Queen. 


She 
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Shetold him Stories, todelight his Ears; 

She ſhow'd him Favours, to allure his Eye; 

To win his Heart, ſhetoucht him here and there; 

Touches fo {oft ſtill conquer Chaſtity. 

But whether unripe Yearsdid want Conceit, 

Or he refus d to take her figur d Proffer; 

The tender Nibbler wou d not touch the Bait, 

But ſmile, and jeſt, at every gente Offer. 
Then fell ſhe on her back, fair Queen! and toward; 
He roſe and ran aw¾yay, ah Fool! too froward. 


_ e . 
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A conſtant Vow. 


F Love make me forſworn, how ſhall I ſwear to love? 
O ! never Faith cou'd hold, if not to Beauty vow d: 
Tho to my {elf for ſworn, to thee I'll conſtant prove; 
Thoſe thoughts to me like Oaks, to thee like ſiers bow d. 
Study his byas Leaves, and makes his Book thine Eyes, 
Where all thoſe Pleaſures live, that Art can comprehend, 
It Knowledge be the Mark, to know thee ſhall ſuffice: 
Well learned 15that Tongue, that well can thee commend! 
All ignorant that Soul, that ſees thee without Wonder, 
Which is to me ſome Praiſe, that I thy Parts admire, 
Thine Eye Fove's Lightning ſeems, thy Voice his 2 
Thunder, 
Which (not to Anger bent) is Muſick, and ſweet Fire. 
Celeſtial as thou art, O! do not love that Wrong 
To ſing Heaven's Praiſe with ſuch an earthly Tongue. 


r 


— 


Woman's Face, with Nature's own hand painted, 
Haſt thou the Maſter, Miſtreſs of my Paſſion; 
A Woman's gentle Heart, but not acquainted . - 
With ſhitting Change, as is falſe Womens Faſhion; 


An 
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An Eye more bright than theirs, leſs falſe in rowling, 
Gilding the Object whereupon it gazeth. 
A Man in hew all . 
Which ſteals Mens Eyes, and Womens amazeth: 
And for a Woman RY Ly 7p 
Till Nature as ſhe t thee, fell adoatin 
And by Addition me of theedeteated, 2 
By adding one thing, to my Purpoſe nothing 
But ſince ſhe prick'd thee out tor Womens Pleaſure, 
Mine, be thy Love, andthy Love's Uſe, their Treaſure, 


* * th r 2 iS. .4 
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Diſconſolation. 


EAR Y with Toil, I haſte me to my Bed, 
The dear Repoſe for Limbs with Travail tired; 
But then beginsa Journey in my Head 
To work my Mind, when Bodics Work's expired. 
For then my Thoughts (far from where I abide) 
Intend a zealous Pilgrimage tathee, 
And keep my drooping Eye- lids open wide, 
Looking on Darkneſs, which the Blind doe ſee. 
Save that my Soul's imaginary Sight 
Preſents their Shadow to my ſightleſs View; 
Which like a Jewel (hung in ghaſtly Night) : 
Makes black Night beauteous, and her old Face new. 
Lo! thusby Day my Limbs, by Night my Mind, 
For thee, and for my ſelf no Quiet find. 


How can I then return in happy Plight, 
That am debar'd the Benefit of Reif ? 

When Days Oppreſſion is not eas'd by Night, 
But Day by Night, and Night by Day oppreſt? 
And each (tho Enemies to othersreign) 

Do in Conſent ſhake Hands to torture me ; 

The one by Toil, the other to complain, 

How far 1 toil, ſtill farther off from thee. 
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I tell the Day, to pieaſe him, thou art bright, 

And do'ſt him grace when Clouds do blot the Heaven: 

So flatter I the ſwart- complexion d Night, 

When ſparkling Stars tweer out, thou guild'ſt the Even. 
But Day doth daily draw my Sorrows longer, [ger, 
And Night doth nightly make Grief's length ſeem ſtron- 


When in Diſgrace with Fortune and Mens Eyes, 
I all alone beweep my out-caſt State, 
And trouble deat Heaven with my bootleſs Cries, 
And look upon my ſelf, and curſe my Fate; 
Wiſhing melike to one more rich in hope, 
Featur'd bke him, like him with Friends poſſeſt; 
Deſiring this Man's Art, and that Man's Scope, 
With what I moſt enjoy, contented leaſt. 
Yet in theſe Thoughts my felt almoſt deſpiſing, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my State, 
— to the Lark at break ot Day arifing) 
rom ſullen Earth ſings Hymns at Heaven's Gate. 
For thy ſweet Love remembred, ſuch Wealth brings, 
That then I ſcorn to change my State with Kings. 


— 
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Cruel Deceit. 


C ARC E had the Sun dry'd up the dewy Morn, 
And ſcarce the Herd gone to the Hedge for Shade; 
When Cytherea (all in Love for mend 
Alonging Tarriance for Adonis made, 
Under an Oſier growing by a brook, 
A Brook, where Adon us d to cool his Spleen, 
Hor was the Day, ſhe hotter that did look 
For his Approach, that often there had been. 
Anon he comes, and throws his Mantle by, 
And ſtood ſtark naked on the Brook's green Brim: 
The Sun ſookt on the World with glorious Eye, 
Vet not ſo wiſtly, as this Queen on him. 
He ſpying her, bounc'd in (whereas he ſtood) 
Oh! Fove (quoth ſhe) why was got a Flood? 


The 
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The Unconſtant Lover. 


ATR is my Love, but not ſo fair as fickle ; 
Mild as a Dove, but neither true nor truſty ; 
Brighter than Glaſs, and yet as Glaſs is brittle; 
Softer than Wax, and yet as Iron ruſty: 
A Lilly Pale, with Damask Dye to grace her; 
None fairer, nor none falſer to deface her. 


Her Lips to mine how often hath ſhe join'd, 
Between each Kiſs her Oaths of true Love ſwearing ? 
How many Tales to pleaſe me hath ſhe coin'd, 
Dreading my Love, the Loſs thereof ſtill fearing ? 

Vet in the midſt of all her pure Proteſtings, 

Her Faith, her Oaths, her Tears, and all were Jeſtinge. 


She burnt with Love, as Straw with Fire flaming ; 
She burnt out Love, as ſoon as Straw out burning: 
She fram'd the Love, and yet ſhe foil'd the Framing; 
She bad Love laſt, and yet ſhe fella turning. 

Wasthis a Lover, ora Letcher whether ? 

Bad at the beſt, though excellent in neither, 
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The Benefit ef Friendſbj. 


HEN to the Seſſions of ſweet filent Thought 
I ſummon up Remembrance of things gal. 
igh thelack of many a Thing I ſought, | 
And with old Woes new wail my dear Time's waſte. 
Thencan Idrown an Eye (unus'd to flow ) 
For precious Friends hid in Death's dateleſs Night, 
ad weep afreſh Love's long - ſince cancell'd Woe, 
| And moan th. Expence of many a yani{h'd Sight. 
7 ab * 


Then 
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Then can I grieveat Grievances foregone, 
And heavily trom Woe to Woe tell oer 
The fad Account of fore-bemoaned Moan, 
Which Inew pay, as if not paid before, 
But it the whileI think on thee (dear Friend) 
All Loſſes are reſtor'd, and Sorrows end. 


Thy Boſom is indear'd with all Hearts, 

Which I by lacking have ſuppoſed dead; 

And there reigns Love and all Love'sloving Parts, 

And all thoſe Friends, which I thought buried, 

How many a holy andobſequious Tear ' 

Hath dear teligious Love ſtolen from mine Eye, 

As Intereſt of the Dead, which now appear 

But things remov'd, that hidden in thee lie: 

Thou art the Grave where buried Love doth live, 

Hung with the Trophies of my Lovers gone, 

Who all their Parts of me to thee did give; 

That due of many, now is thine alone. | 
Their Images I lov'd, I view in thee, - 


And Thou (all they) haſt all the all of Me. 
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If thou ſurvive my well-contented Day, 

When that Churl Death my Bones with Duſt ſhall cover; 

And ſhalt by Fortune once more re- ſurvey | 

Theſe poor rude Lines of thy deceaſed Lover : 

Compare them with the bett'ring of the Time, F 

And though they be out-ſtript by every Pen, H 

Reſerve them for my Love, not for their Rhime, : 
Fi 
0 


Excecded by the height of happier Men. 
Oh! then vouchſafe me but this loving Thought, 
Had my Friend's Muſe grown with this growing Age, 
A dearer Birth thanthis his Love had brought 
To march in Ranks of better Equipage: 
But ſince he died, and Poets better prove, K 
Theirs for their Stile I'll read, His for His Love. 
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Friendly Concord. 


F Muſick and ſweet Poetry agree, 

As they muſt needs (the Siſter and the Brother) 
Then muſt the Love be great twixt thee and me, 
Becauſe thou lov'ſt the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is Dear, whoſe heavenly Touch 
Upon the Lute, doth raviſh human Senſe : 

Spencer to me,” whoſe deep Conceit is ſuch, 
As paſſing all Conceit, needs no Defence. 
Thou lov ſt to hear the ſweet melodious Sound, 
That Phæbus Lute (the re of Muſick) makes; 
and] in deep Delight am chiefly drown'd, 
When as himſelf to Singing he betakes. 
One God is God of both (as Poets tain) 
One Knight loves both, and both in theeremain, 
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AIR was the Morn, when the fair Queen of Love, 
Paler for Sorrow than her milkwhite Dove, 

For Adon's ſake, a Voungſter proud and wild, 

Her Stand ſhe takes upon a ſteep- up Hill. 


Anon Adonis comes with Horn and Hounds 3 


She, filly Queen, with mort than Love's good Will, 


Forbad the Boy he ſhould not paſs thoſe Grounds: 

Once (quoth ſhe) did 1 ſee a tair ſweet Youth 

Herein theſe Brakes, deep wounded with a Boar, 

Deep in the Thigha Spectacle of Ruth; 

dee in my Thigh (quoth ſhe) here was the Sore: 
She ſhewed hers, he ſaw more Wounds than on 
Aud bluſhing fled, and left her all alone. | 
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A Congratulation. 


OW can my Muſe want Subject to invent, 


While thou doſt breath, that pour'ſt into my Verſe 


Thine own {ſweet Argument, too excellent, 

For every vulgar Paper torchearlſe. 

Oh! give thy ſelf the Thanks if ought in me, 
Worthy Peruſal, ſtand againſt thy fight; 

For who's ſo dull, that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thy ſelf doſt give Invention Light ? 
Be thou the tenth Muſe, ten times more in worth, 
Than thoſe old Nine, which Rhimers invocate; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal Numbers to out-livelong Date, 


If my flight Muſedo pleaſe theſe curious Dayy 


The Pain be mine, but thine ſhall be the Praiſe. 


Oh! how thy Worth with Manners may I fing, 

When thou art all the better Part ot me? 

What can mine own Praiſe to mine own ſelf bring? 

And what is't but mine own when I praiſe thee? 

Even for this, let us divided live, 

And our dear Love loſe Name of ſingle one; 

That by this Separation may give 

That due to thee, which thou deſery'ft alone. 

Oh Abſence! whata Torment wouldſt thou prove! 

Were't not that thy four Leiſure gave ſweet Leave, 

To entertain the Time with Thoughts of Love, 

Who Time and Thoughts fo ſweetly doſt deceive; 
And that thou teacheſt how to make one twain, 
By praiſing him here, who doth hence remain. 


Take all my Loves, my Love, yea take them all. 
What haſt thou then more, than thou hadſt before? 
No Love, my Love, that thou may'ſt true Love call, 
All mine was thine, before thou hadſt this more. 


Then 
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Then if for my Love, thou my Lovereceiveſt, 

I cannot blame thee, for my Love thou uſeſt ; 

But yet be blam'd, if thou thy ſelf deceiveſt 

By wilful Taſte of what thy {elf refuſeſt. 

Ido forgive thy Robb'ry, gentle Thief, 

Although thou ſteal thee all my Poverty; 

And yet Love knows it isa greater Grief 

To bear Love's Wrong, than Hate's known Injury. 
Laſcivious Grace, in whom all Ill well ſhows, 
Kill me with Spight, yet we muſt not be Foes, 


— 
— 
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Loſi and Gain. 


1 HOSE pretty Wrongs that Liberty commits, 
When I am ſometimes abſent from thy Heart, 
Thy Beauty, and thy Years full well befits, 

For ſtill Temptation follows where thou art. 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 

Beautcous thou art, and therefore to be aſſailed; 

And when a Woman woos, what Woman's Son 

Will ſourely leave her till he have prevailed ? 

Ay me! but yet thou might'ſt my Seat forbear, 

And chide thy Beauty and thy ſtraying Youth, 

Who lead thee in their Riot even there, 

Where thou art forc'd to break a twofoid Truth ; 

Hers by thy Beauty tempting her to thee, 

Thine by thy Beauty being falſe to me, 


That thou haſt her, it is notall my Grief, 

And yet it may be (aid, 1 lov'd her dearly ; 

That ſhe hath thee is of my wayling Chief, 

A Loſsin Love that touches me more nearly. 

Loving Offenders, thus I will excuſe ye; | 

Thou doſt love her, becauſe thou knowꝰſt I love her, 

and for my ſake even ſo doth ſhe abuſe me, | 

duffering my Friend for my _ to approve her, 
NZ 
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If Tloſethee, my Loſs is my Love's Gain, 
And loſing her, my Friend bath found that Loſs : 
Both find cach other, and I loſe both twain, 
And both for my fake lay on me this Croſs: 
But here's the Joy, my Friend and I are one, 
Sweet Flattery, then ſhe loyes but me alone. 


— 


— 


Fooliſh Diſdain. 


E NUS with Adonis ſitting by her, 
Y Under a Mirtle Shade began to woo him: 
dhe told the Youngling how God Mars did try her, 
And as he fell to her, ſhe fell to him. 
Even thus (quoth ſhe) the warlike God embrac'd me, 


- 


And then ſhe clipt Adonis in her Arms; 

Even thus (quoth ſhe) the warlike God unlac'd me, 

As it the Boy ſhould uſe like loving Charms. 

Even thus (quoth ſhe) he ſeized on my Lipe, 

And with her Lips on his did act the Seizure; 

And as ſhe fetched Breath away he skips, 

And would not take her Meaning, nor her Pleaſure, 

Ah! that I had my Lady at this Bay. Shes 
To kiſs andclip me, tillI run away, 


Ancient Antipathy. 


R ABBED Apeand Youth cannotlive together; 
( Youth is full of Pleaſance, Age is full of Care; 
Vouth like Sum mer Morn, Age like Winter Weather; 
Vouth like Summer brave, Age like Winter bare. 
Youth is full of ſport, Age's Breath is ſhort ; 
Youth is nimble, Age is lame; | 
Youth is hot and bold, Age is weak and cold; 
Youth is wild, nd Age is tam. by 


ket 
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Age, I do abhor thee; Youth, I do adore thee; 
O! my Love, my Love is young : 

Age, I dodefie thee, Oh! ſweet Shepherd, hie thce; 
For methinks thou ſtayſt too long. 


t 


Beauty's Valuation, 


EAUTY is but a vain and doubtful Good, 
A ſhining Gloſs, that fadeth ſuddenly ; 
A Flower that dies when firſt it 'gins to bud, 
Abrittle Glaſs, that's broken preſently; 
A doubtful Good, a Gloſs, a Glaſs, a Flower, 
Loſt, taded, broken, dead within an Hour, 


And as Goods loſt are ſeld or never found; 
As faded Gloſs no rubbing will refreſh; _. 
As Flowers dead lie withered on the Ground; 
As broken Glaſs no Cement can redreſs: 

So Beauty blemiſhtonce, for ever's loſt, 


In ſpite of Phyſick, Painting, Pain and Coſt. 


_ 


Melancholy Thong his. 


F the dull Subſtance of my Fleſh were Thought, 
Injurious Diſtance ſhould not ſtop my Way; 
For then, deſpight of Space, I would be brought 
To Limits far remote, where thou doſt ſtay. 
No matter then, although my Foot did ſtand 
Upon the fartheſt Karth remov d from thee, 
For nimble Thought can jump both Sea and Land, 
As ſoon as think the Place where he would be. 
But ah! Thought kills me, that I am not Thought, 
Toleap large Lengths of Miles when thou art gone; 
But that ſo much of Earth and Water wrought, 
I muſt attend Time's Leiſure with my Moan 
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| Receiving nought by Elements ſo flow, 
But heavy Tears, Badges of either's Woe. 


The other two, light Air, and purging Fire, 
Are both with thee, where ever I abide; 
The firſt my Thought, the other my Deſire; 
Theſe —— abſent, with ſwift Motion ſlide 
For when theſe quicker Elements are gone 
In tender Embaſly of Love to thee, 
My Life being made of Four, with two alone 
Sinks down to Death, with Melancholy; 
Until Life's Compoſition be recured, 
By thoſe ſwift Meſſengersreturn'd from thee, 
Whoeven but now come back again aſſured 
Of their fair Health, recounting it to me. 

This told, Ijoy; but then no longer glad, 

I ſend them back again, and ſtraight grow (ad. 


Love's Loſs. 


WEET Roſe, fair Fiower, untimely pluck'd, ſoon 
| taded 


Pluck d in the Bud, and faded in the 2 L.- 
Bright orient Pearl, alack ! too timely ſhaded, 
Fair Creature, kill'd too ſoon by Death's ſharp Sting 3 
Like a green Plumb, that bangs upon a Tree, 
And falls, thro* Wind, before the Fall ſhould be. 


I weepfor thee, and yetno Cauſe I have, 
For why? Thou lefts me nothing in thy Will; 
And yet thou lefts me more than I did crave, 
For why? Icraved nothing of thee ſtill: 
O yes (dear Friend) I Pardon crave of thee, 
Thy Diſcontent thou didſt bequeath to me. 


Lowe's 
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Lines Relief. 


TVULL many a glorious — have I ſeen, 
F Flatter the 2 Tops with ſoveraign Eye, 
Kiſſing with golden Face the Meadowys 
Gilding pale Streams with heavenly — 
anon permit the baſeſt Clouds to ride, | 
With ugly Rack on his celeſtial Face, 
And from the forlorn World his Viſage hide, 
Stealing unſeen to Weſt withthis Di 
Even ſo my Sun oneearly Morn did ſhine, 
Withall triumphant Splendor on my Brow ; 
But out, alack! he was but one Hour mine, 
The Region Cloud hath mask d him from me now. 

Vet him for this my Love no whitdiſdaineth, 

Suns 2 World may ſtain, when Heaven's Sun ſtain- 

eth. | 


Why didſt thou promiſe ſuch a beauteous Day, 

And make me travail forth without my 

To let baſe Clouds o'er-take me in my Way, 

Hiding thy Bravery in their rotten Smoke? 

Tis not enough, that thro the Cloud thou break. 

Todry the Rain on my ſtorm-beaten Face; 

for no Man well of ſuch a Salve can ſpeak, 

That heals the Wound, and cures not the Diſgrace; 

Nor can thy Shame give Phyſick to my Grief, 

Ito thou repent, yet I have ſtill the Loſs; 

Ti Offender's Sorrow lends but weak Relief 

To him, that beareth ſtrong Offences Loſs. 
ab! but thoſe Tearsare Pearl which thy Love ſheds, 
And they are rich, and ranſom all ill Deeds. 


No more be griev'dat that, whichthou haſt done; 
les have Thorns, and filver Fountains Mud, 
Couds and Eclipſes ſtain both Moon and Sun, 

dul loathſom Canker lives in ſweeteſt Bud. 
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All Men make Faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy Treſpaſs with Compare, 
My ſelf corrupting ſalving thy Ami 
Excuſing their Sins more, than their Sins are: 
For to my ſenſual Fault I bring in Senſe, 
Thy adverſe Party is thy Advocate, 
And 'gainſt myſelf a lawful Plea commence; 
Such civil War is in my Love and Hate, 
That I an Acceſſary needs muſt be 
To that ſweet Thief, which ſorely robs from me. 


Unanimity. 


E T meconfeſs, that we two muſt be twain, 
Although our undivided Loves are one; 
So ſhall thoſe Blots, that do with me remain, 
Without thy Help, by me be born alone. 
In our two Loves there is but one Reſpect, 
Though in our Livesa ſeparable Spight, 
Which though it alter not Love's ſoſe Effect, 


Yetdoth it ſteal ſweet Hours trom Love's Delight, 


I may not ever- more acknowledge thee, 
Leſt my bewailed Guilt ſhould do thee Shame; 
Nor thou with publick Kindneſs honour me, 
Unleſs thou take that Honour from thy Name. 
But do not fo, I love thee in ſuch ſort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good Report. 


As a decrepit Father takes Delight 

To {ce his active Child do deegs Of Youth, 

Sol made lame by Fortune's deareſt Spight, 
Takeall my Comfort of thy Worth and Truth. 
For whether Beauty, Birth, or Wealth, or Wit, 
Or any of theſe all, or all, or more, 

Intitled in ther Parts, do crowned fit, 

I make my Love ingraſted to this Store: 
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So then I am not lame, poor, nor deſpis'd, 
Whilſt that this Shadow doth ſuch Subſtance give, 
That in thy Abundance am ſuffic d, 
And by a Part of all thy Glory live: 

Look what is beſt, thatbeſt I wiſh in thee, 

This Wiſh I have, then ten times happy Me, 


MA” 


Loath to depart. 


OO Night, good Reſt, ah! neither be my Share! 
She bad good Night, that kept my Reſt away; 
And daft me to a Cabben hang'd with Care, 
To deſcant on the Doubts of my Decay. 
Farewel (quoth ſhe) and come again to Morrow : 
Farewel 1 could not, tor 1 ſupt with Sorrow. 


Yet at my Parting ſweetly did ſhe ſmile, 

In Scorn, or Friendſhip, nill 1 conſter whether. 

I: may be ſhe joy d to jeſt at my Exile; 

t may be again to make me wander thither. 
Wander whom for Shadows like my ſeif, 
As take the Pain, but cannot pluck the Pelt, 


Lord! how mine Eyes throw Gazes to the Eaſt! $2.4 
My Heart doth charge the Watch; the Morning Riſe. 
Doth ſcite each moving Senſe trom idle Reſt, 
Not daringtrult the Office of mine Eyes. 

While Philomela ſits and ſings, I fit and mark, 

And wiſh her Lays were tuned like the Lark. 


For ſhe doth welcome Day-light with her Ditty, 

And di ives away dark dreaming Night: 

The Night ſo packt, I poſt unto my Pretty ; 

Heart hath his Hope, and Eyes their wiſhed Sight; 
Sorrow chang'd to Solace, and Solace mixt with Sorrow, 
For why, ſhe ſigh'd, and bad me come to morrow. 


Were 
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Were I with ber, the Night would poſt too ſoon ; 
But now are Minutes added to the Hours: | 
To ſpite me now, each Minute ſeems an Hour, 
Vet not for me, ſhine Sun to ſuccour Flowers. 
Pack Night, peep Day, good Day, of Night now bor- 


row, 
Short Night, to Night, and length thy ſelf to Morrow. 


* wi —. 1 


INE Eye hath play'd the Painter, and hath ſteel'd 
Thy Beauty's Form in Table of my Heart: 
My Body is the Frame, wherein tis held, 
And Perſpective it is beſt Painters Art. 
For thro the Painter muſt you ſee his Skill, 
To find where your true Image pictur d lies, 
Which in my Boſom's Shop is hanging ſtill, 
That hath his Windows glazed with thine Eyes. 
Now ſee what good Turns Eyes for Eyes have done, 
ine Eyes have drawn thy Shape, and thine for me 
Are Windowsto my Breaſt, wherethro the Sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee, 
Vet Eyes this Cunning want to grace their Art, 
They draw but what they ſee, know not the Heart. 


—— 
—_—_S 


Happineſs in Content. 


E T thoſe, who are in Favour with their Stars, 
Of publick Honour, and proud Titles boaſt ; 
Whilſt I, whom Fortune of ſuch Triumph bars, 
Unlook'd for joye in that, I honour moſt, 
Great Princes Favourites their fair Leaves ſpread; 
But as the Marigold at the Sun's Eye, 
And in themſelves their Pride lies buried ; 
For at a Frown they in their Glory die. 
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The painful Warripur famouſed for Worth, 

After a thouſand Victor ies once foil'd, 

Is from the Book of Honour razed quite, 

And all the reſt forgot, for which he toil'd, 
Then happy I that love, and am beloved, 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 


f 


r — ——— — 


1 _— 
—— — 2 


A dutiful Meſſage. 


OR Dof my Love, to whom in v 

|, Thy Merit hath my Duty pr man 

To thee I ſend this written Ambaſſage, 

Towitneſs Duty, not to ſhew my Wit, 

Duty ſo great, with Wit ſo poor as mine, 

May make ſeem bare, in wanting Words to ſhew itz 

but that I hope ſome good Conceit of thine 

In my Soul's Thought (all naked) will beftow it. 

Till whatſoeyer Star, that guides my movi 

Points on me graciouſly with fair Aſpect, 

And puts Apparel on my tattered 2 

To ſſo me worthy of their ſweet . 
Then may I dear to boaſt how I do love thee, [me, 
Til then, not ſhow my Head, where thou may'ſt prove 


1 
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Go and come quickly. 


OW heavy do I journey onthe Way, 
When that! ſeek { my weary Travels End) 


Doth teach that Eaſe and that Repole to ſay, 
Thus far the Miles are meaſur d trom thy Friend ? 
The Beaſt, that bears me, tired with my Wo, 
Flods dully on, to bear that Weight in me, 

if by ſome Inſtin& the Wretch did know 
1 fis Rider loy'd not ſpeed, being made from thee. 


The 
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The bloody Spur cannot provoke him on, 
That ſometimes Anger sinto his Hide; 
Which heavily he anſwers with a Groan, 
More ſharp to me, than ſpurring to his Side: 
For that iame Groan doth put this in my Mind, 
My Grief lies onward, and my Joy behind, 


Thus can my Love excuſe the ſlow Offence 
Of my dull Bearer, when from [1 %6 wag | 
From where thou art, why ſhould I haſte me thence? 
Till I return, of poſting is no need. 
O] what Excuſe will my poor Beaſt then find, 
When ſwift Extremity can ſeem but flow ? 
Then ſhould 1 fpur tho mounted on the Wind, 
In winged Speed no Motion ſhall I know. 
Then canno Horſe with my Defire keep Pace, 
Therefore Deſire (of perfect Love being made) 
Shall neigh no dull Fleſh in his fiery Race, 
But Lovefor Love, thus ſhallexcuſe my Jade. 
Since from thee going, he went wilful low, 
Towards thee I'll run, and give him leave to go. 


Two faithful Friends, 


INE Eye and Heart are at a mortal War, 
How to divide the Conqueſt of thy Sight,: 
Mine Eye, my Heart their Pictures Sight would 
My Heart, mine Eye the Freedom of that Right; [bar, 
My Heart doth plead, that thou in him doſt lye ? 
(A Cloſer never pierc'd with ChriſtalEyes) 
But the Detendant doth that Plea deny, 
And ſays in him their fair Appearance lies. 
To fide this Title, is impannelled 
A queſt of Thoughts, all Tenantsto the Heart, 
And by their Verdict is determined 
The clear Eyes Moiety, and the dear Heart's Part: 
As thus; mine Eyes due is their outward Part, 
And my Heart's Right their inward Love of * 1 
| t 
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Betwixt mine Eye and Heart a League is took, 

And each doth good Turns now unto the other : 

When that mine Eye is famiſht for a Look, | 

Or Heart in Love with Sighs himſelf doth ſmother; 

With = Love's Picture then my Eye doth feaſt, 

And to the painted Banquet bids my Heart: 

Another Time mine Eye is my Heart's Gueſt, 

And in his Thoughts of Love doth ſhare a Part. 

So either by the Picture of my Love, 

Thy {elf away, are preſent ſtill with me, 

For thou not farther than my Thoughts canſt move, 

And I am till with them, and they wi . 
Or if they fleep, thy picture in my Sight 
Awakes my Heart, to Heart's and Eyes Delight. 


Careleſs Neglect. 


OW careful was I, when I took my Way, 
Each Trifle under trueſt Bars to thruſt, 
That to my Uſe it might unuſed ſtay 

From Hands of Falſhood, in ſure Wards of Truſt ? 
Butthou, to whom my Jewels Trifles are, 

Moſt worthy Comfort, now my greateſt Grief; 
Thou beſt of Dearſt, and mineonly Care, 

Art left the Prey of every vulgar Thiet, 

Thee have I not locktup in any Cheſt, 

Save where thouart not (though I feel thou art) 

Within the gentle Cloſure ot my Breaſt, 

from whenceat Pleaſure thou maiſt come and part; 

And even thence thou wilt be ſtol'n, 1 fear; 
For Truth proves thicviſh for a Prize ſo dear. 
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Stout Reſolution. 


GAINS v that time (if ever that time come) 
When I ſhall ſee thee frown on my Defects, 
hen as thy Love hath caſt his utmoſt Sum, 
Calldto — Audit by — R 53 5 
Againſt that time, w ſtrangely paſs, 
And ſcarcely greet me with that Sun, thine Eye, . 
When Love, converted from the thing it was, 7 
Shall Reaſons find of — | 
inſt that time do Iinſconce me here 
Within the Knowledge of mine own Deſert, 
And this my Hand againſt my felf uprear, 
To guard the lawful Reaſons on thy Part; 
To leave poor me thou haſt the Strength of Laws, 
Since why to love, I can alledge no . 
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Duel. 


T wasa Lording's Daughter, 
The faircſt —— three, | 
That liked of her Maſter, as well as well might be 
Till looking on an Engliſhman, | | 
The faireſt Eye could ſee, | 

Her Fancy fell a turning, 


Long was the Combatdoubtful, 
That Love with Lovedid fight, 
To leave the Maſter loveleſs, or kill the gallant Knight, 
To put in practice either, alaſs! it was a Spite 
Unto the filly Damſel. | 


But one muſt be refuſed, more mickle was the Pain, 
That nothing could be uſed, to turn them both to Gain: 
For of the two the truſty Knight 
Was wounded with Diſdain, 
Alaſs! ſhe could not help it. 


Thus 


Is 


Thus Art with Arms contendi 
Which by a Gift of Learning, 


For now my Song is ended. 
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ng, ras Vietor of the Day, 
id bear the Maid aiva 7 
Then lullaby! the learned Man hath got the Lady gay, 


Love: ſick. 

Na Day (alack the Day) | 

Love, whoſe Month was ever May, 
Spieda Bloſſom paſſing Fair, 
Playing in the wanton Air. 
Through the velvet Leaves the Wind, 
Allunſcen'gan Paſlage find, 
That the Lover (fick to Death) 
Wiſht himſelf the Heaven's Breath. 
Air (quoth he) thy Cheeks may blow 
Air! would I mighttriumph fo! 
But (alas) my Hand hath ſwrorn, 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy Throne; 
Vow (alack) for Youth unmeet, 
Youth, ſo apt to pluck a Sweet ; 
Thou, for whom ev'n Fove would ſwear 
Juno but an Æthiope were, 
And deny himſelf for Fove, 
Turning mortal for thy Love, 


PO OT 


Love's Labour loſt. 


Y Flocks feed not, my Ewes breed not, 
My Rams fpeed not, all is amiſs: 
Love isdying, Faith's defying, 
Heart's denying, Cauſer of this. 
Amy merry Jiggs are quite forgot, 
Allmy Lady's Love is loſt (God wot) 
Where her Faith was firmly fixt in Love, 
There a Nay is plac'd without Remove. 
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One ſilly Croſs wrought all my Loſs; 

O! frowning Fortune, curſed fickle Dame! 
For now I ſee Inconſtancy, 

More in Women, than in Men remain, 


In black mourn], all Fears ſcorn I, 

Love hath forlorn meliving in Thrall: 

Heart is bleeding, all Help needing ; 

O!] cruel Speeding, fraughted with Gall! 

My Shepherd's Pipe can ſound no Deal, 

My Weather's Bell rings doleful Knell, 

My curtail Dog, that wont to have play'd, 

Plays not at all, but ſeems afraid; 
With Sighs ſodeep, procures to weep, 
In howling wiſe, to ſee my doleful Plight; 
How Sighsreſound through heartleſs Ground, 
Like a thouſand vanquiſht Men in bloody Fight, 


Clear Wells ſpring riot, ſweet Birds fing not, 

Green Plants bring not forth their Die: 

Herds ſtand weeping, Flocks all ſleeping, 

Nymphs black peeping feartully. 

All our Pleaſure known to us poor Swains, 

All our merry Meetings on the Plains, 

All our Evening Sport from us is fled ; 

All our Love is loſt, for Love is dead. 
Farewel, {ſweet Love, thy like ne er was, 
For a ſweet Contentthe Cauſe of all my Woe; 
Poor Coridon muſt live alone, 

Other Help for him I ſee that there is none. 


Im poleſome Counſel. 


XK 7 HEN as thine Eye hath choſe the Dame, 
And ſtal'd the Deer, thou ſhouldſt ſtrike 3 
Let Reaſon rule things worthy Blame, 
As well as Fancy (partly all might) 
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Take Counſelof ſome wiſer Head, 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 


And when thou com ſt thy Tale to tell, 
Smooth not thy — on with filed Talk ; 
Leaſt ſhe ſome ſubtil Practiſe ſmell, 
A Crippie ſoon can find a Halt! 

But plainly ſay thou lov'ſt her well, 

And ſet her Perſon forth to Sale. 


What though her frowning Brows be bent ? 
Her cloudy Looks will calm e'er Night; 
And then too late ſhe will repent, 
That thus diſſembled her Delight: 
And twice deſire e er it be Day 
That, which with Scorn ſhe put away. 


What though ſhe ſtrive to try her Strength, 
And ban, and braul, and ſay thee nay ? 
Her feeble Force will yield at length, 
When Craft hath caught her thus to ſay: 
Had Women been ſo ſtrong as Men, 
In faith, you had not had it then. 


And to her Will frame all thy Ways, 

Spare not to ſpend, and chiefly there, 

Where thy Deſert may merit Praiſe 

By ringing in thy Lady's Ear. * 
The ſtrongeſt Caſtle, Tower, and Town} 25 
The golden Bullet beats it down. | 


Serve always with aſſured Truſt, 

And in thy Sute be humble, true; 

Unleſs thy Lady prove unjuſt, 

Pleaſe never thou to chuſe a New. 
When Time ſhall ſerve, be thou not flacky 
To proffer though ſhe put it back. 


Oz The 
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The Wiles and Guiles, that Women work, 

Diſſembled with an outward Shew; 

The Tricks and Toys, that in them lurk, 

The Cock that treads them ſhall not know. 
Have you not heard it ſaid full oft, | 
A Woman's Nay doth ſtand for nought ? 


Think Women ſtill to ſtrive with Men, — 
To ſin, and never for to ſaint. 
There is no Heaven (by holy then) 
When Time with Age ſhall them attaint. 
Were Kiſſes all the Joys in Bed. 
One Woman would another wed. 


But ſoft enough, too much 1 fear, 
Leaſt that my Miſtreſs hear my Song; 
She will not ſtick toround me on th Ear, 
To teach my Tongue to beſo long. 

Yet will ſhe bluſh, here be it ſaid, 

To hear her Secrets ſo bewraid. 
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Sat fuiſſe. 


IN of Self. love poſſeſſeth all mine Eye, 
And all my Soul, and all my every Part; 
And for this Sin there is no Remedy, 
It is ſo grounded in ward in my Heart. 
Methinks no Face ſo gracious is as mine, 
No Shape ſo true, no Truth of ſuch Account; 
And for my ſelf mine own Worth do define, 


= As all other in all Worths ſurmount. 
But when my Glaſs ſhews me my ſelf indeed, 
Beated and chop'd with tann'd Antiquity, 
Mine own Self- love quite contrary I read, 
Self, ſo ſelt-loving, were Iniquity: 
Tis thee (my Selt) that for my ſelf I praiſe, 
Painting my Age with Beauty of thy Days. 
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A living Monument, 


OT Marble, nor the guilded Monument 
Of Princes, ſhall out- live this powerful Rhime; 

But you ſhall ſhine more bright in theſe Contents, 
Than un{wept Stone, beſmeer'd with ſluttiſn Time. 
When waſteful War ſhall Statues overturn, 
And Broils root out the Work of Maſonry ; 
Nor Mars his Sword, nor War's quick Fire ſhall burn 
The living Record of your Memory, 
Gainſt Death, and all oblivious Enmity, 
Shall you pace forth, your Praiſe ſhall ſtill find Room, 
Even in the Eyes of all Poſterity, 
That wear this World out to the ending Doom. 

So till the Judgment, that your ſelf ariſe, 

Lou live in this, and dwell in Lovers Eyes. 


Familiarity breeds Contempt. 


O am las the Rich, whoſe bleſſed Key 
8 Can bring him to his ſweet up- locked Treaſure, 
The which he will not every Hour ſurvey, 
For blunting the fine Point of ſeldom Pleaſure, 
Theretore are Feaſts ſo ſolemn and ſo rare; 
Since ſeldom coming in the long Year ſet, 
Like Stones of Worth they thinly placed are, 
Or Captain Jewels in the Carconet. 
So is the Time, that keeps you, as my Cheſt, 
Orasthe Wardrobe, which the P.obe doth hide, 
To make ſome ſpecial Inſtant ſpecial bleſt, 
by new unfoulding his impriſon's Pride, 
Bleſſed are you, whoſe Worthineſs gives Scope, 
being had to triumph, being lackt to hope, 


O 3 Patien⸗ 
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Patiens ArmatHs. 


S it thy Will, thy Image ſhould keep o 
I My heavy Eye-lids to * weary Night? 
Doſt thou defire my Slumbers ſhou'd be broken, 
While Shadows like to theedo mock my Sight? 
Is it thy Spirit, that thou ſend'ſt from thee 
So far trom home, into my Deeds to pry ; 
To find out Shames and Idle Hours in me, 
The Scope and Tenure of thy Jealouſy ? 
O! no, thy Lovetho' much, is not ſo great, 
It is my Love, that keeps mine Eye awake; 
Mine own true Love, that doth my Reſt defeat, 
To play the Watch-man ever for thy fake. 
For thee watch I, whilſt thou doſt wake elſe- where, 
From me far off, with others all too near. 


— a 
A Valedittion, 


O longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

W ben you ſhall hear the ſurly, ſullen Bell ä 
Give Warning to the World, that I am fled | 
From this vile World with vileſt Worms todwell. 
Nay it you readthis Line, remember not 
The Hand, that writ it; for I love you ſo, 
That I in your ſweet Thoughts wou'd be forgot, 
If thinking on me then, ſhould make you woe. 
O! if (1fay) you look upon this Vere, 
Wheal: (pes m_ ) compounded am with Clay, 
Do not ſo much as my poor Name rehearſe, 
But let your Jove even with my Lite decay; | 
Leaſtthe wiſe World ſhould look into your Moan, 1 
And mock you with me, after I am gone. 
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0! leaſt the World ſhould task you torecite, 
What Merit liv'd in me, that you ſhould love; 
After my Death (dear Love! j forget me quite, 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove: 

Unleſs you would deviſe ſome vertuous Lye, 
Todo more tor me now, than mine own Deſert, 
And hang more Praiſe upon deceaſed I, 
Thanniggard Truth wou'd willingly impart. 

O! leaſt your true Love may ſeem falſe inthis, 
That you for Love ſpeak wellof me untrue; 

My Name be buried where my Body is, 

And live no more to Shame nor me, nor you: 

For ! am ſham'd by that, which I bring forth, 


And ſo ſhould you, to love things nothing worth. 


But be contented, when that fell Arreſt, 
Without all Bail, ſhall carry me away : 
My Life hath in this Line — Intereſt, 
Which tor Memorial ſtill with thee ſhall ſtay. 
When thou revieweſt this, thou doſt review, 
The very Part was conſecrate to thee : 
The Earth can have but Earth, which is his due; 
My Sprite is thine the better Part of me. 
So then thou haſt but loſt the Dregs of Life, 
The Preyof Worms, my Body being dead; 
The Coward Conqueſt of a Wretches Knife, 
Too baſe of thee to be remembered. 
The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


A 


Nil magnis Invidia. ; 


HAT thou artblam'd ſhall not be thy Defect, 


For Slanders Mark was ever yet the Fair ; 
The Ornament of Beauty is ſuſpect, 
A Crow that flies in Heaven's ſweeteſt Air. 
O 4 
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So thou be good, Slander doth but approve 
Their Worth the greater being oO d of Time; 

For Canker Vice the ſweete Buds doth love, 

And thou preſent'ſt a pure unſtained Prime. 

Thou haſt paſt by the \mbuſh of young Days, 

Either not aſſail d, or Victor being charg d; 

Yet this thy Praiſe cannot be ſo thy Praiſe, 

To tie up 2 ever more inlarg d; 

If ſome ſu of Ill mask not thy Show, 

Then thou alone Kingdoms of Hearts ſnouldſt owe. 


Love-ſuck 


How I faint, when I of you do write 
() Knowing a better Spirit doth uſe your Name, 
Aud in the Praiſe thereof ſpends all his Might, 
To make me tongue-ty'd ſpeaking of your Fame. 
But ſince your Worth (ide as the Ocean is) 
The humble as the proudeſt Sail doth bear, 
My ſaucy Bai (interior far to his) 
On your broad Main doth vvilfully appear. 
Your ſhi. /owe(t Help will hold me up a- float, 
Whilſt he upon your ſoundleſs Deep doth ride; 
Or (being wrackt) I am awofthleſs Boat, 
He of tall Building, and of goodly Pride. 
Then if hethrive, and I be caſt away, 
The worſt was this, my Love was my Decay. 


Or ſhall I live your Epitaph to make? 
Or you ſurvive when I in Earth am rotten ? 
From hence your Memory Death cannot take, 
Although in me each Part will be forgotten. 
Your Name from hence immortal Life ſhall have, 
Tho] (once gone) to all the World muſt dye; 
The Earth can yield me but a common Grave, 
When you intombed in Mens Eyes ſhail lie; 


Your 
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Your Monument ſhall be my Verſe, 
Which Eyes not yet created, o'er-read; 
And Tonguesto be, your Being ſhall rehearſe, 
When all the Breathers of this World are dead; 
You ſtill ſhall live (fuch Vertue hath my Pen) 


Where Breath moſt breath's, een in the Mouth's of Men, 


i... et —_— 
e 


th 
| — 


The Pillare of true Love. 


E T me not to the Marriage of true Minds 
L Admit Impediments; Love is not Love, 
Which alters when it Alteration finds, 
Or bends with the Remover to remove. 
Ono! it is an ever fixed Mark, 
That looks on Tempeſts and is never ſhaken; 
It is the Star to every wandring Bar k, 
Whoſe Worth's unknown, altho his Height be taken. 
Love's not Time's Fool, tho roſie Lips and Cheek s 
Within his bending Sickle's Compaſs come; 
Lovealters not with his brief Hours and Weeks, 
hut bears it out even to the Edge of Doom. 
If this be Error, and upoa me proved, 
] never writ, nor no Man ever loved, 


— 


7— 


In Praiſe of his Love. 


GRANT thou wert not married to my Muſe, 
And therefore may ſt without Attaint o er- look 
The dedicated Words which Writers uſe 
Of their fair Subject, bleſling every Book. 
Thou art as fair in Knowledge as in Hew. - 
Finding thy Worth a Limit paſt my Praiſe, 
And therefore are inforc'd to ſeek anew 


dome freſher Stamp of the time-bettering Days; 
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And do ſo love, yet when they have devis'd 

What ſtrained Touches Rhetorick can lend, 
Thou truly fair, wert truly ſympathiz d, 

In true plain Words, by thy true- telling Friend. 
And their groſs Painting might be better us d, 
Where Checks need Blood; in thee it is abus d. 


I never ſaw, that you did Painting need, 

And therefore to you Fair no Painting ſet. 

I found (or thought I found) you did exceed 

The barren tender of a Poet's Debt: 

And therefore have I ſlept in your Report; 

That you your ſelf being extant well might ſhow, 

How far a modern Quill doth come too ſhort, 

Speaking ot Worth, what Worth in you doth grow, 

This Silence of my Sin you did impute, 

Which ſhall be moſt my Glory, being dumb; 

For I impair not Beauty being mute, 

When others wou'd give Lite, ana bring a Tomb, 
Therelives more Life in one of your fair Eyes, 
Than both your Poets can in Praiſe deviſe, 


Who is it, that ſays moſt, which can ſay more, 
Than this rich Praiſe, that you alone are you? 
In whole Confine immured is the Store, 
Which ſhould Example, where your Equal grew, 
Lean Penurie within that Pen doth dwell, | 
That to his Subject lends not ſome ſmall Glory: 
But he, that writes of you, if he can tell, 
That Youare You, ſo dignifies his Story. 
Let him but copy what in you is writ, 
Not making worſe what Nature made ſo clear, 
And ſuch a Counter-part ſhall fame his Writ, 
Making him ſtill admir'd every where. 

You to your beauteous Blefling add a Curſe. 


Being fond of Praiſe, which makes your Praiſes work. 


My 


ſe, 


My 
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My Tongue-ty'd Muſe in Manners holds her ſtill, 
While Comments of your Praiſe richly compild, 
Reſerve their Character with golden Quill, 
And precious Phraſe by all the Mules fill d. | 
I think good Thoughts, whilſt others write good Words, 
And like unletter'd Clerk ſtill cry Amen | 
Toevery Hymn, that able Spirit affords, 
In poliſh'd Form of well-refined Pen. 
Hearing you praiſed, I fay tis ſo, tis true, 
And to the moſt of Praiſe add ſomething more, 
But that is in my Thought, whole Love to you 
(Tho' Words come hind-moſt) holds his Rank before: 
Then others, for the breath of Words, reſpect 


Me for my dumb Thoughts, ſpeaking in Effect. 


* OE 


— —— y_ 


A Reſignation, 


AS it the proudtul Sail of his great Verſe, 
Bound for the Prize of (all too precious) you, 

That did my ripe Thoughts in my Brain rehearſe, 

Making their Tomb the Womb wherein they grew? 

Was it his Spirit, by Spirits taught to write, 

Above a mortal Pitch, that ſtruck me dead? 

No neither he, nor his Compeers by Night 

Giving him Aid, my Verſe aſtoniſned. 

He, nor that affable familiar Ghoſt 

Which nightly gulls him with Intelligence, 

As Victors of my Silence cannot boaſt; 

was not ſick of any fear from thence. 

But when your Countenance fill d up his Line, 

Then lack t I Matter, that infeebld mine. 


Farewe!, thou art too dear tor my poſſeſſing. 
And like enough thou know'ſt thy Eſtimate: 
The Charter of thy Worth gives thee releaſing ; 
My Bonds in thee are all determinate. 
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For how do I hold thee but by thy 88 

And for that Riches, where is my Delerving? 

The Cauſe of this fair Gift in me is wanting, 

And ſo my Patent back again is ſwerving. 

Thy ſelf thou gay ſt, thy own Worth then not knowing, 

Or me to whom thou gav ſt it elſe miſtaking ; 

So thy great Gift upon Miſpriſion growing, 

Comes home again, on better Judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a Dream doth flatter, 
In Sleep a King, but waking no ſuch matter. 


” 
— com. _—. * 
— — »„— 


Sympathizing Love. 


S it fell upon a Day, 
In the merry Month of May, 

Sitting in a pleaſant Shade, 
Which a Grove of Myrtles made; 
Beaſts did leap and Birds did fing, 
Trees did grow, and Plants dic ſpring: 
Every thing did baniſh Moan, 
Save the Nightingale alone. 
She (poor Bird!) as all forlorn, -- 
Lean'd her Breaſt up-tilla Thofn, 


And there ſung the doleful'ſt Ditty, 


That to hear it was great Pitty : 

Fie, fie, fie, now would ſhe cry, 

Teru, Teru, by and by, | 
That to hear herſo complain, 

Scarce could from Tears refrain: 

For her Griets ſo lovely ſhown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah! (thought I) thou mourn'ſt in vain, 


None takes Pity on thy Pain; 


Senſleſs Trees, they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthleſs Bears, they will not chear thee; 
King Pandion he is dead; a 


All thy Friends are lapp'd in Lead al 


= eo? 


All thy fellow Birds do ſing, 
Careleſs of thy ſorrowing: 

Whilſt as fickle Fortune {mil'd, 
Thou, and I, wereboth beguil'd, 
Every one, that flatters thee, 

Is no Friend in Miſery. 

Words are eaſie, like the Wind, 
Faithful Friends are hard to find : 
Every Man will be thy Friend, 
Whilſt thou haſt wherewith to ſpend: 
But if ſtore of Crowns be ſcant, 
No Man will ſupply thy Want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful chey will him call : 

And with ſuch like flattering, 

Pity but he was a King. 

If he be addict to Vice, 

Quickly him they will intice. 

If to Women he be bent, 

They have him at Commandment, 
Butif Fortune once do frown, 
Then farewel his great Renown. 
They, that favvn d on him before, 
Uſe his Company no more. 

He, that is thy Friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy Need. 

If thou ſorrow he will weep 3 

If thou awake, he cannot fleep. 
Thus ot every Grief in Heart, 

He with thee doth bear a Part. 
Theſe are certain Signs to know 
Faithful Friend, from flattering Foe. 
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A Requeſt to his ſcornful Love. 


HEN thou ſhalt be diſpos'dto ſet me light. 
And place my Merit in the Eye of Scorn, 
Upon thy Side, againſt thy ſelf 111 fight, 
And prove thee Vertuous, tho thou art Forſworn. 
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With mine own Weakneſs being beſt acquainted, 
Upon thy Part I can ſet down a Story 
Of Faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted : 
That thou in looſing me, ſhalt win much Glory: 
And I by this will be a Gainer too, 
For bending all my loving Thoughts on thee, 
The Injuries that to my ſelf I do, | 
Doing thee Vantage, double vantage me, 

Such is my Love, to thee I ſo belong, 

That for thy Right, my ſelf will bear all Wrong. 


Say that thou didſt forſake me for ſome Fault, 
And I will comment upon that Offence ; 

Speak of my Lamenels, and I ſtraight will halt; 

Againſt thy Reaſons making no Detence. 

Thou canſt not (Love) diſgrace me half ſo ill, 

To ſet a Form upon deſired Change, | 

As Vil my felt difgrace; knowing thy Will, 

I will Acquaintance ftrangle, and look ſtrange; 

Be abſent from thy Walks, and in my Tongue, 

Thy 1weet beloved Name no more ſhall dwell, 

Leſt I (too much profane) ſhould do it Wrong, 

And haply of our old Acquaintance tell. 

For thee, againſt my ſelf VII vow Debate, 


For I muſt ne'er Love him, whom thou doſt Hate, 


Then Hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now, 
Now while the World is bent my Deeds to croſs; 
Joyn withthe Spight of Fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-Loſs: | 
Ah! do not, when my Heart hath ſcapt this Sorrow, 
Come in the Rereward of a Conquer'd Woe! 
Give nota windy Night a rainy Morrow, 

To linger out a purpos'd Overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me laſt, 
When other petty Griefs have done their Spight; 
But in the Onſet come, ſo ſhallI taſte | 
At firſt the very worſt of Fortune's might. 


And other Strains of Woe, which now ſeem Woe, 


Compar d with loſs of thee, will not ſeem ſo. 


om 
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Some glory in their Birth, ſome in their Skill; 

Some in their Wealth; ſome in their Bodies force; 

Some in their Garments tho new-fangled ill; 

Some in their Hawks and Hounds, ſome in their Horſe : 

And every Humour hath his adjun& Pleaſure, 

Wherein it finds a Joy above the reſt. 

But theſe Particularsare not my Meaſure, 

All theſe I better in one general Beſt. 

Thy Love is better, than high Birth to me, 

Richer than Wealth, prouder than Garments Coſt ; 

Of more Delight, than Hawks or Horſes be : 

And having thee, of all Mens Pride I boaſt. 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayſttake _ 
All this away, and me moſt Wretched make, 


I 


— — 


A Lover's Affection, tho his Love prove Un- 


conſtant. 


B UT do thy worſt to ſteal thy ſelf away, 
For Term of Life thou art aſſured mine; 
And Life no longer, than my Love will ſtay, 
For it depends upon that Love of thine, 
Then need I not to fear the worſt of Wrongs, 
Whenin the leaſt of them my Lite hath End; 
I ſeea better State to me belongs, 
Than that, which on my Humour doth depend, 
Thou canſt not vex me with inconſtant Mind, 
d nce that my Life on thy Revolt doth lie. 
Oh! vrhat a happy Title do I find, 
Happy to have thy Love, happy to die! 
But what's ſo bleſſed Fair that fears no Blot? 
Thou may ſt be Falſe, and yet I know it not. 


50 ſhall I live, ſuppoſing thou art true, 

Likea deceived Husband; ſo Love's Face 

May ſtill ſeem Love to me, tho' alter'd new: 
Thy Looks with me, thy Heart in other Place. 


For 


| 
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For there can live no Hatred in thine Eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know th 
In manies Looks the falſe Heart's Hiſtory 
Is writ in Moods, and Frowns, and Wrinkles ſtrange} 
But Heaven in thy Creation did decree, 
That in thy Face ſweet Love ſhould ever dwell ; 
Whate'er thy Thoughts, or thy Heart's workings be, 
Thy Looks fhall nothing thence but ſweetneſs tell. 
How like Eve's Apple doth thy Beauty grow, 
If thy ſweet Vertue anſwer not thy Show? 


They that have Power to hurt, and will do none, 
That do not do the Thing, they muſt do Show, 
Who moving others, are themſelves as Stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to Temptation flow ; 
They rightly do inherit Heaven's Graces, 

And husband Nature's Riches from Expence; 
They are the Lords and Owners of their Faces, 
Others but Stewards of their Excellence. 

The Summer's Flower is to the Summer ſweet, 
Tho' to it ſelf it only live and die; 

But if that Flower with baſe Infection meet, 10 


The baſeſt Weed out braves his Dignity: (1 
For ſweeteſt things turn ſowereſt by their Deeds, at 
Lilliesthat feſter, ſmell tar worſe than Weeds: 4 

| | | 

How ſweet and lovely doſt thou make the Shame, k : 

Which like a Canker in the tragrant Roſe, ol 

Doth ſpot the Beauty of thy budding Name? I 

Oh! in what Sweets doſt thou thy Sins incloſe! or c 

That Tongue, that tells the Story of thy Day, 44. 

(Making laſcivious Comments on thy Sport) 0 

Cannot diſpraiſe; but in a kind of Prall. 


Naming thy Name, bleſſes an ill Report. 
Oh! what a Manſion have thoſe Vices got, & 
Which for their Habitation chooſe out thee ! 


Where Beauty's Veil doth cover every Blot, e fo 
And all things turn to Fair, that Eyes can ſee; ſeet 
Take heed (dear Heart!) of this large Privilege, Not | 
The hardeſt Knife ill us d doth loſe his Edge. ach 


Complain 
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Complaint for his Lover's Abſence! 


O Wlike a Winter hath my Abſence been 
From thee, the Pleaſure of the fleeting Year! 
What Freezing have I felt, what dark Days ſeen ? 

V hat old December's Bareneſs every where? 

ind yet this Time remov d was Suramer's Time; 
he teeming Autumn big with rich Increaſe, 

tearing the wanton Burthen of the Prime, 

ike widow'd Wombsafter their Lord's Deceaſe. 
et this abundant Ifſueſeem'd to me, 

ut Hope of Orphans and un-father'd Fruit; 

or Summer and his Pleaſures wait on thee, 
nd thou away, the very Birds are mute: 

Or if they Ag. tis with ſo dull a Chear, 

That Leaves look pale, dreading the Winters near 


rom you liave I been abſent in the Spring, 

hen proud py'd April, dreſt in all his Trim, 
ath = a Spirit of Youth in every thing ; 
hat heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him. 
et not the Lays of Birds, nor the ſweet Smell 
f different Flowers in Odour and in Hew, 
du d make me any Summier's Story tell; 

from their proud Lap pluck them where they grew. 
or did I wonder at the Lillies White, 
or praiſe the deep Vermilion in the Roſe ; 

ej were but ſweet, but Figures of Delight, 
wn after you, you Pattern of all thoſe. 

et ſeem d it Winter ſtill, and you away, 
is with your Shadow, I with theſe did play, 


e forward Violet thus did I chide, | 

cet Thief! whence did'ſt thou ſteal thy Sweet that ſmells, 
not from my Love's Breath? The purple Pride, 

ich on thy ſoft Cheek for * mplexion d wells, 
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In my Love's Veins thou haſt too groſly dyd: be 
The Lilly I condemned for thy Hand, E 
And Buds of Marjoram had ſtol'n thy Hair, T 
The Roles fearfully on Thorns did ſtand, A 


One bluſhing Shame, another white Deſpair z 
A third not red, nor white, had ſtol'n of both, 
And tothis Robb'ry had annext th Breath 
But for his Theft, in Pride of all his Growth, — 
A vengeful Canker eat him up to Death. 
More Flowers I noted, yet I none could fee, 
But Sweet, or Colour, it had ſtol'n from thee. 
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An Invocation to his Muſe. 


HER E art thou Muſe, that thou forget ſt ſo long, 
To ſpeak of that, whichgivestheeall thy Might? 
Spend'ſt thou thy Fury on ſome worthleſs Song, 
Darkning thy Power to lend baſe Subjects Light? 
Return, forgetful Muſe, and ri, redeem, 
In gentle Numbers, Time lo idely ſpent; 
Sing to the Ear, that doththy Lays eſteem; 
And give thy Pen both Skill and Argument. 
Riſe, reſty Muſe, my Love's ſweet Face ſurvey, 
If Time hath any Wrinkle graven there; 
If any, be a Satire to Decay, 
And make Time's Spoils N where. 
Give my Love Fame, faſter than ime waſts Life, 
So thou prevent ſt his Scithe, and crooked Knife. 


Oh! truant Muſe! what ſhall be thy Amends, 
For thy negle& of Truth in Beauty dy'd? 

But Truth and Beauty on my Lovedepends: 
So doſt thou too, and therein dignity d. 
Makeanſwer, Muſe, wilt thou not aply ay, 
Truth needs no Colour with his Colour fixt ; 
Beauty no Pencil, Beauty's Truthtolay; 

But beſt is beſt, if never intermixt. 
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cauſe he needs no Praiſe, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excuſe no Silence ſo, for t lies in thee, a 
To make her much out-livea gilded Tomb, 
And to be prais'd of Ages yet to Be. 
Then do thy Office, Muſe, I teach thee how, 
To make her ſeem long hence, as ſhe ſhows now, 


; — — — — — EV—ꝛä— — — — 
Conſtant Aßfection. 
O me, fair Love, you never can be Old; 
For as you were when firſt your Eye ley'd, 
duch ſeems your Beauty ſtill. Three Winters cold 
Haye from th Foreſts ſhook three Sum mers Pride; 
Three beauteous Springs to yellow Autumn turn d, 
ln Proceſs of the Seaſons, have I ſeen; 
Three April Perfumes in three hot Funes burnd, 
ince firſt I aw you freſh, whichyetare green. 
\h! yet doth Beauty, likea Dial-Hand, 
Steal from his Figure, and no Place perceiy'd. 
o jour ſweet Hew,, which methinks, ftill does ftand, 
ith Motion, and mine Eye may be deceiv'd; 
For fear of which, hear this, thou Ageunbred, 
Eer you was born, was Beauty's Summer dead. 


et not my Love be call'dIdolatsy, 
or my Beloved as an Idol Show 
dice al alike my Songs and Praiſeabe 
Lo one, of one, ſtill uch, and ever ſo: 
ad is my Love today, to-morrow kind, 
lil conſtant in awondroas Excellence; 
berefore my Verſe to Conſtancy confin'd, 
de thing expreſſing, leaves out D | 
ur, kind, and true, is all my Argument; 
ar, kind, and true, varying to other Words; 
d in this Change is my Invention ſpent, 
ree Theams 15 one, which wondrous Scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv d alone; 
Which three, tillnow, have never ſate in one. 
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When in the Chronicleof waſted Time, 

I ſee Deſcriptions ot the faireſt Wights, 

And Beauty making beautifulold Rhime, 

In praiſe of Ladies dead, and lovely _ | 

Then in the Blazon of ſweet Beauty's beſt, 

Of Hand, of Foot, of Lip, of Eye, of Brow, 

I ſce their antick Pen would have expreſt 

Een ſuch a Beauty as you maſter now. 

So all their Praiſes are but Prophecies 

Of this our Time, all you prefiguring ; 

And, for they look'd but with divining Eyes, 

They had not (till enough your Worth to ting: 
For we who now behold theſe preſent Days, 
Have Eyes to wonder, butlack Tongues to praiſe, 


——— ——. —_—_ * m a 


hen 


— 


M Y Love is ſtrengthned, tho' more weak in ſeeming, 

I love not lefs, tho? leſs the Show appear: 

That Love is merchandiz'd, whole rich Eſteeming 

The Owner's Tongue doth publiſh every where. 

Our Love was new, and then but in the Spring, 

When | was wont to greet it in my Lays; 

As Philomel in Summer's Front doth ſing, 

And ſtops his Pipein Growth of riper Days, 

Not that the Summer is leſs pleaſant now, 

Than when her mournful Hymns did huſh the Night; 

But that wild Muſick burthens every Bough, 

And Sweets grown common loſe their dear Delight. 
Theretore like her I fometime hold my Tongue, 
Becauſe I would notdull you with my Song. 


Alack! what Poverty my Muſe brings forth! 

That having ſuch a Scope to ſhow her Pride, 
The Argument all bare, is of more Worth, 

Than when it hath my added Praiſe heſide. 


Oh! 
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Oh! blame me not, if I no more can write! 

Look in your Glaſs, and there appears a Face, 

That overgoes my blunt Invention quite, 

Dulling my Lines, and doing me Diſgrace. 

Were it not ſinful then, ſtriving to mend, 

To marr the Subject that before was well? 

For to no other paſs my Verſes tend, 

Than of your Graces, and your Gifts to tell; 

And more, much more, than in my Verſe can ſit, 
Your own Glaſs ſhows you, when you look in it, 


—_— „ 
— 


A Lover's Excuſe for his long Abſence. 


Tho' Abſence ſeem'd my Flame to qualify; 
As eaſie might I trom my ſelf depart, 
from my Soul which in my Breaſt doth lie. 
bat is my Home ot Love; it I have rang d, 
Like him that travels, I return again 
Jut to the Time, not with the Time exchang'd; 
do that my ſelf bring Water for my Stain. 
erer believe, thoꝰ in my Nature reign d 
\l Frailties, that beſiege all Kinds of Blood, 
That it could ſo prepoſterouſly be ſtain d, 
Lo leave for nothing all thy Sum of Good: 
For nothing this wide Univerſe I call, 
davethou, my Roſe in it, thou art my all. 


() H] never ſay that I was falſe of Heart, 


aſs! *tistrue, 1 have gone here and there; 

ad made my {elf a Motley to the View; 

rd mine own Thoughts, ſold cheap what is moſt dear: 
de old Offences of Affections new. 

loft true it is, that 1 have look'd on Truth 

(cance and ſtrangely : But by all above, 

beſe Blenches gave my Heart another Youth, 


Oh! worſe Aſſays prov'd thee my beſt of Love. 
_ Now 
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Now all is done, have what ſhall have no End, 

Mine Appetite I never more weill grind 

On newer Proof, to try an older Friend, 

A God in Love, to whom lam confin d. 

Then give me welcome, next my Heaven the beſt, 
Een to thy pure and molt moſt loving Breaſt, 


Pm mee 


rr, r MS 


A Complaint. 


l For my fake do you with Fortune chide, 
Taue guilty Goddeis of my harmleſs Deeds, 
That did not better for my Life provide, 
Than publick Means which publick Manners breeds, 
Thence comes it that my Name receives a Brand, 
And almoſt thence my Nature is ſubdued 
To what it works in, like the Dyer's Hand. 
Pity me then, and wiſh I were renew'd; 
Whilſt — a willing Patient er — 
Potions of Eyſel gainſt my ſtr nfection, 
No Snell will bitter think, 1 
Nor double Penance to correct Correction. 
Pity me then, dear Friend, and Laflure ye, 
Een that your Pity is enough to cure me. 


Your Love and Pity dothth' Impreſſion fill, 
Which vulgar Scandal tamp'dupon my Brow: 
For what care I who calls me well, or ill, 
So you o'er-skreen my bad, my goodallow ? 
You are my all, the World and I muſt ſtrive 
To know my Shames, and Praiſes from your Tongue; 
None elſe tome, nor I to none alive, 
That my ſtee!'d Senſe or changes right or wrong, 
In ſo profound Abyſmel throw all Gare 
Ot others Voices, that my Acders Senſe 
To Critic, and to Flatterer ſtopped are: 
Mark how with my Neglect I do diſpence. 
Jou are ſo ſtrongly in my Purpoſe bred, * 
That all the World beſides me, thinks Im dead. 
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Self-flattery of her Beauty, | 


INCE Ileft you, mine Eye is in my Mind; 
8 And that wa governs me to go about, 
Doth part his Function, and is partly blind; 
Seems ſeeing, but effectually is out. 
For it no Form delivers to the Heart, 
Ot Birds, or Flowers, or Shape, which it doth lack ; 
Of his quick Objects hath the Mind no Part, 
Nor his own Vition holds what it doth catch: 
For if it ſee the rud'ſt, or gentleſt Sight, ü 
The moſt ſweet Favour, or deformedſt Creature, 
The Mountain or the Sea, the Day or Night, 
The Crow, or Dove, it ſhapes them to your Feature: 
Incapable of more, repleat with you, 
My moſt true Mind thus maketh mine untrue. 


Or whether doth my Mind, being crown'd with you, 
Drink up the Monarch's Plague, this Flattery? 
Or whether ſhall I ay mine Eye ſaith true, 
And that your Love taught it this Alchymy ? 
To make of Monſters, and things indigeſt, 
Such Cherubims as your ſweet ſelf reſemble; 
Creating every Bad a pertect Beſt, 
As faſt as Objects to his Beams aſſemble; 
Oh! *tis the firſt, tis Flatt'ry in my ſeeing, 
And my great Mind moſt kindly drinks it up; 
Mine Eye well knows what with his Guſt is'greeing, 
And to his Palat doth prepare the Cup; 
If it be poiſon d, tis the leſſer Sin, 
That mine Eye loves it, and doth firſt begin. 


Thoſe Linesthat I before have writ, dolye, 
Een thoſe that ſaid I could not love you dearer : 

et then my Judgment knew no Reaſon why, 
My moſt full Flame ſhould afterwards burn clearer, 
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But reck ning Time, whoſe million Accidents 
Creep in*twixt Vows, and change Decrees ot Kings, 
Tann ſacred Beauty, blunt the ſharp'ſt Intents, 
Divert ſtrong Minds to th Courſeof alt ring Things, 
Alas! Why fearing ot Time's Tyranny, 
ht I not then ſay, now I love you beſt, 
vas certain o'er Incertainty, 
Crouo the preſent, doubting of the reſt? 

Love is a Babe; then might I not ſay ſo, 

To give full Grovyth to that, which ſtil] doth grow ? 


——_—A_ 


A Trial of Love's Conſtancy. 


CCUSE methus; That I have ſcanted all, 
Wherein I ſhould your great Deſerts repay ; 
Forgot upon your deareſt Love to call, 
Whereto all Bonds do tie me day by day; 
That I have frequent been with unknown Minds, 
And given to Time your own dear- purchas d Right; 
That I have hoiſted Sail to all the Winds, 
Which ſhould tranſport me fartheſt from your Sight : 
Book both my Wiltulneſs and Error down, 
And on juſt Proof, Surmiſe, Accumulate; 
Bring me within the Level of your Fron. 
But ſhoot not at me in your wakened Hate: 
Since my Appeal ſays, I did ſtriveto prove 
The Couſtancy and Vertue ot your Love, 


Likeas, to make our Appetites more keen, 

With eager Compounds we our Palate urge; 

As, to prevent our Maladies unfeen, © 

We ficken to ſhun Sickneſs, when we purge: 
Even ſo being full of your near cloying Sweetneſs, 
To bitter Sauces did I frame my Feeding; 
And ſick of Welfare, found a kind of en 
To be diſeas d e er that there was true needing. 


Thus 
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Thus Policy in Love t' anticipate 
The Ills that were not, grew to Faults aſſured, 
And brought to Medicine a healthful State, 
Which rank of Goodneſs would by Ill be cured. 
gut thence I learn, and find the Leſſon true, 
Drugs poiſon him, that ſo fell ſick of you. 


What Potions have I drunk of Syren Tears, 

Diſtill'd from Limbecks foul " Hell within ? 

Applying Fears to Hopes, and Hopes to Fears, 

Sal Lag when 1 faw my ſelf twin. 

What wretched Errors hath my Heart committed, 

Whilſt it hath thought it ſelf fo bleſſed never z 

How have mine Eyes out of their Spheres been fitted, 

In the Diſtraction ot this madding Feaver ? 

O! Benefit of Ill! now I find true, 

That better is by Evil ſtill made better; 

Andruin'd Love, when it is built anew, 

Grows fairer than at firſt, more ſtrong, far greater. 
do return Rebuke to my Content, 
And gain by Ills thrice more than I have ſpent. 


A good Conſtruttion of his Love's Unkindneſs. 


HAT you were once unkind befriends me now; 
And for that Sorrow, which I then did feel, 
Needs muſt I under my Tranſgreſſion bow, 
Unleſs my Nerves were Braſs, or hammer'd Steel. 
Forif you were by my Unkindneſs ſhaken, 
As Uby yours, y' have paſt a Hell of Time; 
And la Tyrant have no Leiſure taken, 
To weigh how once ! ſuffered in your Crime. 
Ol that our Night of Woe might have remembred 
My deepeſi Senſe, how hard true Sorrow hits! 
and ſoon to you, as you to me then tendred 
Tac humble Salve, which wounded Boſomsfits! 
But that your Treſpaſs now becomes a Fee, 
Mine ranſoms yours, and yours muſt ranſom me. 


Erro 


— — * "_—_— 
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Error in Opinion, 


' Is better tobe vile, than vile eſteemed, 
When not to be, receives . 7 of Being; 
And the juſt Pleaſure's loſt, which is ſo deemed, 
Not by our Feeling, but by others Seeing. 
For why ſhould others falſe adulterate Eyes 
Give Salutition to my ſportive Blood? 
Or on my Frailties, why are frailer Spies; 
Which in their Wills count bad, what I think good? 
No, Iam that I am, and they that level 
At my Abuſes, reckon up their own 
I may be ſtreight, though they themſelves be bevel, . 
By their rank Thoughts my Deeds muſt not be ſhown; 
Unleſs this general Evil they maintain, 
All Men are bad, and in their Badneſs reign. 


—_—— 


— 


63 


Upon the Receipt of a Table-Book from his 


Full character d with a laſting Memory, 

ich ſhall above that idle Rank remain, 
Beyond all Date, even to Eternity; 
Or at the leaſt, fo long as Brain and Heart 
Have Faculty by Nature to ſubſiſt; 
Till each to raz d Oblivion yield his Part, 
Of thee thy Record never can be miſt. 
That poor Retention could not ſo much hold, 
Nor need I Tallies thy dear Love to ſcore; 
Therefore to give them from me was ] bold, 
To truſt thoſe Tables, that receive thee more. 
To keep an Adjunct to remember thee, 
Were to import Forgetfulneſs in me. 


1 HY Gift, thy Tables, are within my Brain 
W 
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O, Time! thou ſhalt not boaſt that I do change; 
Thy Pyramidsbuilt up with newer Might, 
To me are nothing nave. nothing ſtrange ; 

They are but Dreſſings of a former Sight. 

Our Datesare brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou doſt foiſt upon us that is Old ; 

and rather make them born to our Deſire, 

Than think that we befote have beard them told. 
Thy Regiſters and thee I both defie, | 
Not wondring, at the Preſent, nor the Paſt ; 

For thy Records, and what we ſee doth lye, 

Made more or leſs by thy continual Haſte. 

This I do vow, and this ſhall ever be; 

Iwill be true, deſpight thy Scithe and Thee. 


em 
— 


Love's Safety. 


F my dear Love were but the Child of State, 
It might for Fortune's Baſtard be unfather'd ; 
As ſubject to Time's Love, or to Time's Hate, 
Weeds among Weeds, or Flowers with Flowers gather d. 
No, it was builded far from Accident, 

It ſuffers not in ſmiling Pomp, nor falls 

Under the Blow of thralled Diſcontent; 

Whereto th* inviting Time our Faſhion calls: 

It fears not Policy, that Heretic, 

Which works on Leaſesot ſhort numbred Hours: 

Butall alone ſtands hugely Politick, 

That it nor grows with Heat, nordrowns with Showers. 
To this J Witneſs call the Fools of Time, 

Which die for Goodneſs, who have liv d for Crime. 


An 
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An Intreaty for her Acceptance. 


W ER T ought to me, I bore the Canopy, 

With my Extern the outward Honouring; 
Or le id great Bales tor Eternity, | 
Which proves more ſhort, than Waſte or Ruining ? 
Have I not ſeen Dwellers on Form and Favour, 

Loſe all, and more, by paying too much Rent, 
For Compound-tweet, foregoing ſimple Savour ; 
Pitiful Thrivers, in their Gazing ſpent ! 
No, let me be obſequious in thy Heart, 
And take thou my Oblation, poor, but free, 
Which is not mixt with Seconds, knows no Art, 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Hence thou {uborn'd Informer! a true Soul, 
Wacn moſt impeacht, ſtands leaſt in thy Controul, 


es 


Upon her Playing on the irginals. 


O W oft. when thou thy Muſick, Muſick play'ſt, 
Upon that beſſed Wood, whoſe Motion ſounds 
With thy ſweet Fingers, when thou gently ſway ' ſt 
The witty Concord, that mine Ear confounds; 
Dol envy thoſe Jacks, that nimble leap, 
To kiſs the tender Inward of thy Hand? | 
Whilſt my poor Lipps, which ſhould that Harveſt reap, | 
At the M ood's Boldneſs by thee bluſhing ſtand. 
To be ſo tickied, they would change their State 
And Situation with thoſe dancing Chipps, 
O'er whom thy Fingers walk with gentic Gate, 
Making dead Wood more bleſt than living Lipps. 
Since ſaucy Jacks ſo happy are in this, 
Give them thy Fingers, me thy Lipps to kiſs. 


Im- 
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Immoderate Luſt. 


H' Expence of Spirit in a Waſte of Shame, 
Is Luſt in Action; and till Action, Luſt 
Is perjur d, murd'rous, bloody, full of Blame, 
Savage, extream, rude, cruel, not to truſt; 
Injoy d no ſooner, but deſpiſed ſreight, 
Paſt Reaſon hunted, and no ſooner had, 
Paſt Reaſon hated as a {wallowed Bait, 
On purpoſe laid to make the Taker mad; 
Mad in Purſuit, and in Poſſeſſion ſo; 
Had, having, and inqueſt, to have extream 
A Bliſs in Proot, and prov'd a very Woe 
Before a Joy propos'd, behind a Dream. 
All this the World well knows, yet none knows well 
To ſhun the Heaven, thatleads Men to this Hell. 


_ 


— 


In praiſe of her Beauty, tho black, 


N the old Age Black was not counted fair, 

Or it it were, it bore not Beauty's Name: 
But now is Black Beauty's ſucceſſive Heir, 
And Beauty ſlander'd with a Baſtard Shame. 
For ſince each Hand hath put on Nature's Power, 
Fairing the Foul with Art's talſe borrow'd Face, 
Sweet Beauty hath no Name, no holy Bower, 
but is propha d. if not lives in Diſprace. 
Theretore my Miſtreſs Eyes are Raven-black, 
Her Eyes ſo ſuited, that they Mourners ſeem, 
— ſuch who not born fair no Beauty lack, 
>andering Creation with a falſe Eſteem; 

et ſo they mourn becoming of their Woe, 

That every Tongue Gays, Beauty ſhou'd look ſo. 


My 
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My Miſtreſs Eyes are nothing like the Sun; 

Coral is far more red, than her Lipps red. 

If Snow be white, oy then her Breaſts are dun; 

If Hairs be Wires, black Wires grow on her Head, 

I have ſeen Roſes, damask, red, and white, 

But no ſuch Roſes ſee I in her Cheeks ; 

And in ſome Perfumes is there more Delight, 

Than in the Breath that from my Miſtrets reeks. 

1 love to hear her ſpeak, yet well I Know, 

That Muſick hath a far more pleaſing Sound. 

I grant I never ſaw a Goddeſs go; 

My Miſtreſs when ſhe walks treads on the Ground; 
And yet, r I think my Love as rare, 
As any ſhe bely d with falſe Compare. 


Thou art as tyranous, yes ſo thou art, 
As thoſe whoſe Beauties proudly make them cruel; 
For well thou know'ſt, to my dear doating Heart, 
Thou art the faireſt, and moſt precious Jewel: 
Vet in good Faith ſome ſay, that thee behold, 
Thy Face hath not the Power to make Love groan, 
To lay they err, Idare not be ſo bold, 
Aitho' I ſwearitto-my ſelf alone. 
And to be ſure, that is not falſe T ſwear, 
Athouſand Groans, but thinking on thy Face, 
One on another's Neck do witneſs bear, 
Thy Black is faireſt in my Judgment's Place, 

In nothingart thou black ſave in thy Deeds, 

And thence this Slander, as I think, proceeds. 


Thine Eyes Ilove, and they as pitying me, 
Knowing thy Heart torments me with Diſdain, 
Have put on black, and loving Mourners be, 
Looking with pretty Ruth upon my Pain. 
And truly not the Morning Sun in Heaven 
Better becomes the grey Cheeks of the Eaſt; | 
Nor that full Star that uſhers in the Even, 
Doth halt that Glory tothe ſober Weſt z 
* 
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As thoſe two mourning Eyesbecome thy Face. 
O] let it then as well beſeem thy Heart 
To mourn ſor me, ſince Mourning doth thee grace, 
And ſute thy Pity like in every Part. 
Then will I ſwear, Beauty her ſelf is black, 
And all they toul, that thy Complexionlack. 


y — 


1 1 r 


| Unkind Abuſe, 


Eſhrew that Heart, that makes my Heart to groan 
For that deep Wound it gives my Friend and me! 
Ist not enough to torture me alone, 
But Slave to Sdavery my ſweet Friend muſt be? 
Me trom my ſelf hy cruel Eye hath taken, 
And my next ſelf thou harder haſt ingroſſed: 
Of him, my ſelf, and thee I am forſaken, 
A Torment thrice three-fold thus to be croſſed. 
Priſon my Heart in thy ſteel Boſom's Ward; 
But then my Friend's Heart let my poor Heart bail: 
Who e'er keeps me, let my Heart be his Guard, 
Thou canſt not then uſe Rigor in my Jail. 
And yet thou wilt, for Iheing pent in thee, 
per force am thine, and all that is in me. 


So now 1 hy confeſt, that he is thine, 
And I my felt am mortgag'dto thy Will; 
My felt FI torfeit, fo that other — | 
Thou wiltreſtore to me, my Comfort ſtill. 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free; 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind: 
He lea: nd but Surety- like to write for me 
Under that Bond, that him as faſt doth bind. 
The Statute of thy Beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou Uſurer, that put'ſt forth all to Uſe, 
and ſue a Friend, came Debtor for my ſake; 
So him I loſe through my unkind Abuſe. 
Him have ] loſt, thou haſt both him and me; 
He pays the whole, and yet Fam not tree. 
Loves 
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Lob. Sir. 


Hoever hath her Wiſh, thou haſt thy 1741! 
And Willto boot, and Willin over-plus 
ore than enough, am I, that vex thee ſtill, 
To thy ſweet Will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whoſe Will is large and ſpacious, 
Not once vouchſafe to hide my Will in thine ? 
Shall Will in others ſeem right gracious, 
And in my Will no fair Acceptance ſhine ? 
The Sea all Water, yet receives Rain ſtill, 
And in Abundance addeth to his Store; 
So thou being rich in Mill, add to thy Will 
One Will ot mineto make thy large ill more. 
Let no unkind, no fair Beſeechers kill, 
Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 


If thy Soul check thee, that I come ſo near, 
Spear to thy blind Soul, that i was thy Will; 
And Will thy Sou! knows is admitted there, 

Thus far for Love, my Love-ſuit ſweet fulfil, 

Will will fulfil the Treaſure ot thy Love; 

T fill it full with Wills, and my Will one; 

In things of great receipt with caſe we prove, 

Among a Number one is reckon'd none. 

Then in the Number let me paſs untold, 

Tho' in thy Stores Account I one mult be; 

For nothing hold me, ſo it pleaſe thee hold 

That Nothing- me, a Some: thing ſweet to thee. 
Make but my Name thy Love, and love that ſtill, 
And then thou lov'ſt me, tor my Name is Will. 


— 2 2 2 CSC 


0 I rn | Ne 
His Heart wounded by her Eye, Fo 

| An 

| HOU blind Fool Love, what doſt thou to mine Eyes, No 


That they behold and ſce not what they ſee? 
They know what Beauty is, { ewhere it lies, 
Yet what the beſt is, take the worſt to be, 


£5, 
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it Eyes corrupt by over. partial Looks, 
ge anchor d in the Bay where all Men ride, 
Why of Eyes Falſhood haſt thou forged Hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my Heart is ty d? 
Why ſhould my Heart think that a ſeveral Plot, - 
Which my Heartknows the wide World's common Place? 
Or mine Eyes ſeeing this, ſay this is not, 
To put fair Truth upon ſo foul a Face; | 
In things right true my Heart and Eyes haveerr'd, 
And to this talſe Plague are they now transferr'd. 


0! call not me to juſtifie the Wrong, 
That thy Unkindneſs lays upon my Heart! 
Wound me not with thine Eye, but with thy Tongue, 
Uſe Power with Power, and flay me not by Art : 
Tell me thou loveſt elſe-where; but in my Sight, 
Dear Heart, forbear to glance thine Eye aſide. 
What needſt thou wound with Cunning, when thy Might 
Is more than my o'er-preſt Defence can bide ? | 
Let me excuſe 4 Ah! my Love well knows, 
Her pretty Looks have been my Enemies; 
And therefore from my Face ſhe turns my Foes, 
Thit they elſe-where might dart their Injuries, 
Yet do not fo, but ſince I am near ſlain, 
Kill me out- right with Looks, and rid my Pain, 


be wiſe, as thou art cruel, do not preſs 
MyTongue-ty'd Patience with too much Diſdaiti 
Leaſt Sorrow lend me Words, and Words expreſs 
The Manner ot my Pity-wanting Pain. 
It I * teach thee Wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet love to tell me ſo; 
Asteſty Sick- men, when their Deaths be near, 
No News but Health from their Phyſicians know. 
For if I ſhould deſpair I ſhould grow mad, 
And in my Madneſs might {| illof thee; 
Nowthis ill-wreſting World is grown ſo bad, 
Mad Sland'rers by mad Ears believed be. 
That I may not be fo, nor thou bely d, 
bear thine Eyes ſtraight, tho' thy proud Heart go wide. 
Q_ | — 
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A Proteftation. 


N Faith, I do not love thee with mine Eyes; 
For they in thee a thouſand Errors note: 
But*tis my Heart that loves what they deſpiſe, 
Who in deſpight of View is pleas'dto dote. 
Nor are mine Ears with thy Tongue's Tune delighted; 
Nor tender feeling to baſe Touches prone ; 
Nor Taſte, nor Smell, deſireto be invited 
To any ſenſual Feaſt with thee alone. 
But my five Wits, nor my five Senſes can 
Diſſwade one fooliſn Heart from ſerving thee, c 
Who leaves unſway d the Likeneſs of a Man, \ 
Thy proud Heart's Slave and vaſſal Wretch to be: B 
Only my Piaguerhus tar | count my Gain, A 
That ſhe that makes me ſin, rewards'my Pain, 


Love is my Sin, and my dear Vertue Hate; 
Hate of Sin, groundedon a ſinful Loving. 
O] but with mine compare thou thine own State, 
And thou fhalt find it merits not reproving; 
Or if it do, not from thoſe Lips ot thine, 
That have profan'd their Scarlet Ornaments, 
And ſeal'd falſe Bonds of Love asoft as mine, 
Robb d others Beds, Revenues of their Rents, 
Be it lavoful I love thee, as thou lov'ſt thoſe, 
Whom thine Eyes woo, as mine importunethee, 
Root pity inthy Heart, that when itgrows, 
Thy Pity may deſerveto pity d be. 
It thou doſt ſeek to have what thou doſt hide, 
By ſelt Example mayftthou bedeny'd! 


nc 
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An Alluſion; 


O! asacareful Huſwife runs to catch 
. One of her feather d Creatures broke away, | 
Sets down her Babe and makes all ſwift Diſpatchz 
Jn purſuit of the Thug Z ſhe would have ſtay; 
Whilſt her neglected Child holds het in Chace, 
Criesto catch her, whoſe buſie Care is bent, 
To follow that; which flies before her Face, 
Not prizing her poor Infant's Diſcontent: 
do runſt thou aftet that which flies from thee, 
Whilſt I thy Babe chaſe thee a- far behind; 
Butif thou catch thy Hope, turn back to me, 
And play the Mother's Part, kiſs me, be kind. 
So will I pray that thou may'ſt have thy Will; 
If thou turn back, and my loud Crying ſtill. 


Life and Death. 


HOSE Lips, that Love's own Hand did make; 
Breath'd forth the Sound, that faid I hate, | 
To me that languiſht for her Sake. | 
But when ſhe ſlaw my woful State, 
Strait in her Heart did Mercy come, 
Chiding that Tongue, that ever fweet, 
Vas us d in giving gentle Doom; 
And taught it thus a- new to greet: 
| tate ſhe altered with an End, 
That follow'd it, as gentle Day 
Voth follow Night, Wholike a Fiend; 
from Heaven to Hellis flown away. 

| hate, from Hate away ſhe threw, 

Andiay'd my Life, ſaying not yen. 

Q 3 


— 
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Who art as black as Hell, as dark as Night. Ton 
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A Conſideration of Death. 


OO R Soul! the Center of my ſinful Earth, 
P My ſintul Earth the. rebel Powers that thee array, 
Why doſt thou pine within and ſuffer Dearth, 
Painting thy outward Walls in coſtly Clay? 

Why ſo large Coſt, _—_ ſhort a Leaſe, 

Doſt thou upon thy faded Manſion ſpend ? 

Shall Worms, Inheritors of this Exceſs, 

Eat up thy Charge? Is thisthy Body's End ? 

Then Soul, live thou upon thy Servant's Loſs ; 

And let that pine to en thy Store: 

Buy Terms Divine in ſelling Hours of Droſs; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more. 
So ſhalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on Men, 
And Death once dead, there's no more dying then. 


_ 


e e ee. 


* 


Immoderate Paſſion. 


Y Loveis as a Fever, longing till 
For that whichlonger — the Diſeaſe; 
Feeding on that, which doth preſerve the Ill, 
Th' uncertain ſickly Appetite to pleaſe. 
My Reaſon the Phyſician to my Love, 
Angry that his Prefcriptions are not kept, 
Hath left me, and I deſperate now approve. 
Deſire is Death, which Phyſick did except. 
Paſt Cure I am, now Reaſon is paſt Cure, 
And frantick mad with ever-more Unreſt ; 
My Thoughts and my Diſcourſe as mad Mens are, 
At random from the Truth vainlyexpreſt. 
For I have ſworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, WM Witt 
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Love's powerful Subtilty. 


Me! what Eyes hath Love put in my Head, 
Which have no Correſpondence with true Sight! 
Or if they have, where is my Judgment fled, 
That cenſures falſly what they ſee aright ? 
It that be fair whereon my falle Eyes dote, 
What means the World to ſay it is not ſo? 
If it be not, then Love doth well denote, 
Love's Eye is not ſo true as all Mens. No, 
How can it? O how can Love's Eye be true, 
That is ſo vext with Watching and with Tears ? 
No marvel then, though I miſtake my View; 
The Sun it ſelf ſees nor, till Heaven clears. 
O! cunning Love, with Tears thou keepſt me blind, 
Leaſt Eyes well- ſeeing thy toul Faults ſhould find. 


Canſtthou, O! cruel, ſay Tlove thee not, 
WhenlI againſt my ſelf with thee partake ? 
Dol not think on thee, when forgot 
Allof my ſelf, all, Tyrant, for thy ſake? 
Who hateſt thou, that do I call my Friend, 
On whom frown'ſt thou, that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay it thou lowr'ſt on me, do I not ſpend 
Revenge upon my ſelt with preſent Moan ? 
What Merit do I in my ſelt reſpect, 
That is ſo proud thy Service to deſpiſe ? 
When all my beſt doth worſhip thy Defect, 
Commanded by the Motion of thine Eyes, 

But, Love, hate on; for now I know thy Mind, 
Thoſe that can ſee thou loy'ſt, and I am blind. 


Oh! from what Power haſt thou this powerful Might, 
bt, Wich Inſufficiency my Heart to ſway; | 
To make me give the Lye to my true Sight, 
Aud ſwear, that Brightneſs doth not grace the Day? 
"ES Whence 
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Whence haſt thou this becoming of things ill, He 
That in the very retuſe of thy Deeds, Fr 
There is ſuch Strength and Warrantiſe of Skill, At 
That in my Mind thy worſt all beſts excecds? N 


Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear, and ſee juſt cauſe of Hate ? 
)h! tho'I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou ſhould'ſt not abhor my State, = 
If thy Unworthineſsrais'd Love in me, 
More worthy I, to be beloy'd of thee, 


. 2 


— 


Retaliation, 


O oft have I inyok'd thee for my Mule, 
And tound ſuch fair Aſſiſtance in my Verſe, 
— Asevery Alien Pen hoth got my Uſe, 
And under thee, their Poeſie diſperſe. 
Thine Eyes that taught the Dumb on high to ſing, 
And heavy Ignorancealoft to fly, 
Have added Feathers to the Learned's Wing; 
And given Gracea double Majeſty: 
Yetbe moſt proud of that, which I compile, 
Whoſe Influence is thine, and born of thee; 
In others Works thou doſt but mend the Style, 
And Arts with thy ſweet Graces graced be: 
But thou art all my Art, and doſt advance 
As high as Learning, my rude Ignorance. 


Whilſt I 2lonedid call upon thy Aid, 

My verſe alone had all thy gentle Grace: 

But now my gracious Numbers are decay d, 

And my ſick Muſedoth give another Place. 

1 grant (ſweet Love!) thy lovely Argument 
Deſerves the Travel of a worthier Pen; 

Yet what of thee thy Poet doth invent, 

He robs thee of, and pa) s it thee agen: 
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He lends thee Vertue, and he ſtole that Word 

From ihy Behaviour. Beauty doth he give, 

and tound it in thy Cheek. He can afford 

o Praiſe to thee, but what in thee doth live. 

F hen thank him not for that which he doth fay, 
Since what he owes thee, thou thy ſelt doſt pay. 


n 


Sun- Set. 


HAT Time of Lear thou may'ſtin me behold, 
When yellow Leaves, or none, or fe do hang 

Upon thoſe Boughs, which ſhake againſt the Cold, 

Bare ruin'd Quires, where late the ſweet Birds ſang. 

jn me thou ſeeſt the Twilights of ſuch Day, 

As after Sun-ſet fadeth in the Weſt; 

hich by and by black Night doth take away, 

Death's — ſelf, that ſcals up all in Reſt. 

a me thou ſeeſt the Glowing of ſuch Fire, 

That on the Aſhes of his Youth doth lie, 

As the Death-bed whereon it myſt expire, 

Conſum'd with that, which it wasnouriſh'd by, 

Tis thou perceiv'it, which makes thy Love more ſtrong, 

To love that well, which thou mult leave e er long. 


Thy Glaſs will ſhew thee how thy Beauties wear; 
Thy Dial how thy precious Minutes waſte z 
Taeyacant Leaves thy Mind's Imprint will bear, 
And of this Book this Learning may'ſt thou taſte ; 
The Wrinkles, which thy Glais will truly ſhow, 
Ut mouthed Graves will give thee Memory. 
Thou by thy Dial's ſhady Stealth may'ſt know 
Time's theeviſh Progreſs to Eternity. 
ook what thy Memory cannot contain, 
Commit to theſe waſte Blacks, and thou ſhalt find 
T hole Children nurſt, deliver'd from thy Brain, 
lo take a ne Arquaintance of thy Mind. 

Theſe Offices, ſo ott as thou wilt look, 

ball profit thee, and much inrich thy Book. 
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A Monument to Fame. 


O T mine own Fears, nor the prophetic Soul 
Of the wide World, dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the Leaſe of my true Love controul, © 
Suppos'd as Forteit to a confin'd Doom. 
The mortal Me on hath her Eclipſe endur'd, 
And the ſad Augurs mock their own Preſage: 
Incertainties now crownthemſelves aſlur'd, 
And Pcace proclaims Olives of endleſs Age. 
Now with the Drops of this moſt balmy Time, | 
My Love looks freſh, and Death to me {ſubſcribes ; 
Since ſpight of him, I'll live in this poor Rhime, 
While he inſults o'er dull and ſpeechleſs Tribes. | 

And thou in this ſhalt find thy Monument, 1 

When Tyran ts Creſts, and Tombs of Braſs are ſpent. | 


' 
I 
] 
: 
| 
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What's in the Brain, that Ink may character, 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true Spirit? 
What's new to ſpeak, what now to regiſter, | 
That may expreis my Love! or thy dear Merit? | 
Nothing, ſweet Love! but yet like Prayers divine, | 
| mult each Day ſay o'er the very ſame; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
E'en as when firſt I hallow'd thy fair Name. 
So that eternal Love, in Love's freſh Caſe, 
Weighs not the Duſt and Injuries of Age, 
Nor givesnoneceflary Wrinkles Place, 
But makes antiqu ty for aye his Page; 
Finding the firſt Conceit of Love there bred, 

Where Time, and outward Form would ſhew it dead. 


Perjury, 


O VE is too young to know what Conſcience is; 
Yet whoknows not, Conſcience is born of Love? 
Then, gentle Cheater, urge not my Amiſs, | 
Lcaſt guiiry of my Faults thy ſweet ſelf prove. 


&: 
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por thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler Part to my groſs Body's Treaſon. 
My Soul doth tell my Body, that he may 
Triumph in Love, Fleſh ſtays no tarther Reaſon ; 
But riſing at thy Name, doth point outthee, 
As his triumphant Prize; proud of this Pride, 
He is contented thy poor Drudge to be, 
To ſtand in thy Affairs, fall by thy Side. 
No want of Conſcience hold it, that I call 
Her Love, for whoſe dear Love l riſe and fall. 


lu loving thee thou know'ſt I am forſworn, 

But thou art twice forſworn to me, Love-{wearing 
In Act thy Bed-vow broke and new Faith torn, 

In Vowing new Hateafter new Love bearing. 


| But why ot two Oaths Breach dolI accuſe thee, 


When I break twenty? I am perjur'd moſt; 
For all my Vowsare Oaths but to miſuſe thee; | 
And all my honeſt Faith in thee is loſt : 
For I have ſworn deep Oaths of thy deep Kindneſs; 
Haths of thy Love, thy Truth, thy Conſtancy ; 
And to enlighten thee, gave Eyes to Blindneſs, 
Or made them ſwear againſt the thing they ſee. 
For I have {worn thee Fair: more perjur'dI, 
To ſwear againſt the Truth ſo foul a Lye. 


—— 


The Tale of Cephalus and Procris. 


ENEATH HymettusHill well-cloth'd with Flowers, 
A holy Well her ſoft Springs gently pours: 

Where ſtands a Cops, in which the Wood-Nymphs ſhrove, 

No Wood) it rather ſeems a ſlender Grove. 

The tumble Shrubs and Buſhes hide the Graſs, 

HereT;awrel, Roſemary, here Myrtle was: 

lere grew thick Box, and Ta'risk, that excells, 

And made a meer Confuſion of ſweet Smells: 

The Triffoly, the Pine; and on this Heath 


tands many a Plant that feels cool Zephyrs Breath. 
: | | | Here 


' 
| 
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Here the young Cephalus tyr d in the Chace, 

Us'd his Repoſe and Reſt, alone t embrace; 

And where he ſat, theſe Words he would repeat, 
Come Air, ſweet Air, come cool my mighty Heat! 
Come gentle tir, I never will forſake thee, 

I'll hug thee thus, and in my Boſom take thee. 

Some double- duteous Tell- tale hapt to hear this, 
And to his jealous Wife doth ſtraight- way bear this, 
Which Procris hear ing, and withal the Name 

Of Air, ſweet Air, which he did oft proclaim 

She itands confounded, and amaz'd with Grief, 

By giving this fond Tale too ſound Belief: 

And looks, as do the Trees by Winter nipt, 

Whom Froſt and Cold of Fruit and Leaves half ſtript, 
She bends like Cor veil, when too rank it grows, 

Or when the ripe Fruits clog the Quince- tree Boughs, 
But when ſhe comes t' her ſelf, ſhe tears 

Her Garments, her Eyes, her Cheeks, and Hairs; 
And then ſhe ſtarts, and to her Feet applies her, 

Then to the Woods (ſtark Woad) in rage ſhe hies her. 
Approaching ſome- hat near, her Servants they 

By her Appointment in a Valley ſtay; | 
Whilſt ſhe alone with creeping Paces ſtcals 

To take the Strumpet, whom her Lord canceals. 
What mean'ſt thou, Procris, in theſe Groves to hidethee? 
What rage of Love doth to this Madnels guide thee ? 
Thou hop'ſt the Air hecalls, in all ber Bravery, 

Will ſtraight approach, and thou ſhalt (ce their Knavery. 
And now again it irks her to be there, 

For ſuch a killing Sight her Heart will tear. 

No Truce can with her troubled Thoughts diſpence; 
She would not now be there, nor yet be thence, 

Behold the Place, her jealous Mind foretells, 

Here do they uſe to meet, and no where elſe: 

The Graſs is laid, and ſee their true Impreſſion 

Een here they lay: Ay, here was their Tranſgreſſion. 
A Body's Print ſhe ſaw, it was his Seat, | 
Which makes her faint Heart gainſt her Ribs to beat. 
Phaevus the lofty Eaſtern Hill had ſcal'd, 

And al! moiſt Vapours from the Earth exhal'd; 


Now 


Now 
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Now in his Noon-tide point he ſhineth bright; 
it was the middle Hour, twixt Noon and ight. 
Behold young Cephalus draws to the Place, 
And with the Fountain Water ſprinks his Face: 
Procris is hid; upon the Graſs he lies, 
And come, ſweet Zephyr, comeſweet Air, he cries, 
She ſees het Error now from where ſhe ſtood, 
Ker Mind returns to her, and her treſh Blood; 
Among the Shrubs and Briers ſhe moves and ruſtles, 
And the injurious Boughs away ſhe juſtles; 
Intending as he lay, there to repoſe him, 
Nimbly to run, and in her Arms incloſe him, 
He quickly caſts his Eye upon the Buſh, 
Thinking therein ſome ſavage Beaſt did ruſh ; 
His Bow he bends, and a keen Shaft he draws : 
Unhappy Man, what doſtthou! Stay, and pauſe; 
It is no brute Beaſt thou would'itreave of Life! 
O! Man unhappy ! thou haſt ſlain thy Wife! 
Oh! Heaven, ſhe cries, Oh! help me, Tam lain 
Still doth thy Arrow in my Wound remain: 
Yet though by timeleſs Fate my Bones here lie, 
It gads me moſt, that I no Cuck-quean die. 
Her Breath (thus in the Arms ſhe moſt affected) 
She breaths into the Air (before ſuſpected) 
The whilſt he lifts her Body trom the Ground, 
And with his Tears doth waſh her bleeding Wound, 


z . 


— 
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Cupid's Treachery. 


$ UPTD laid by his Brand and fell aſleep; 

A Maid of Dian's this Advantage found; 
And his love-kingling Fire did quickly ſteep 

Ia a cold Vally- Fountain of that Ground: 

Which borrow'd from his holy Fire ot Love, 
Adateleſs lively Heat ſtill to endure, 

And grew a ſeething Bath, which yet Men prove, 
A gainſt ſtrange Maladiesa ſoyercign Cure. 


. But 
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But at my Miſtreſs“ Eyes Love's Brand new fired, 


The Boy for Trial needs would touch my Breaſt ; 
I ſick withall the Help of Bath deſired, 
And thither hy'd a fad diſtemper'd Gueſt; 
But found no Cure, the Bath for my —1 es 
Where Cu pid got new Fire, my Miſtreſs Eyes. 


The little Love - God lying once aſleep, 

Laid by his Side his Heart - in- flaming Brand, 

Whilſt many Nymphs that vew'd chaſt Life to keep, 
Cametripping by, but in her maiden Hand, 

The faireit Votary took up that Fire, 

Which many Legions of true Hearts had warm'd; 
And ſo the General ot hot Deſire 

Was lleeping, by a Virgin Hand difarm'd. 


This Brand ſhe quenched in a cool Well by, 


Which from Love's Fire took Heat perpetual, 

Growing a Bath and healthtul Remedy, 

For Men diſeas d; but I my Miſtreſs' Thrall 

Came there for Cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love's Fire heats Water, Water cools not Love. 


— 


— —„— 
— — — 


That Menelaus was the Cauſe of his oi 
| as 


HEN Menelaus from his Houſe is gone, 
| Poor Helen is atraid to lie alone; 
And co allay theſe Fears (ſodg d in her Breaſt) 
In her warm Boſom ſhe receives her Gueſt. 
What Madneſs was this? Menelaus, ſay: 
Thou art abroad, whilſt in thy Houſe doth ſtay 


Under the ſelf- ſame Roof, thy Gueſt, and Love: 


Mad- man! unto the Hawk thou truſts the Dove. 
And who but ſuch a Gull would give to keep 
Untothe Mountain Wolf, tull Folds ot Sheep? 
Helen is blameleſs, ſo is Paris too, | 


And did what thou, er I my {elf would do. 


The 
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The Fault is thine, I tell thee to thy Face, 

by limiting theſe Lovers Time and Place. 

From thee the Seeds of all thy Wrongs are grown; 
Whoſe Counſels have they follow'd, but thine own ? 
(Alack !) what ſhould they do? Abroad thou art. 

At home thou leav'ſt thy Gueſt to play thy Part. 
Tolie alone the poor Queen is afraid; 

In the next Room an amorous Stranger {taid. 

Her Arms are ope to embrace him, he falls in; 

And Paris, I acquit thee of the Sin. 


And in another Place ſomewhat reſembling this, 


Oreſtes liked, but not loved dearly 

Hermione, till he had loſt her clearly. 

Sad Menelaus, why doſt thou lament 

Thylate Miſhap? I prithee be content. 

Thou know'ſt the amorous Helen fair and ſweet; 
And yet without her didſt thou fail to Crete: 

And thou waſt blithe, and merry all the Way; 2 
But when thou ſaw'ſt ſhe was the Trojan's Prey, 
Then waſt thou mad for her, and tor thy Life, 
Thou canſt not now one Minute want thy Wite. 

So {tout Achilles, when his lovely Bride 

Briſeis, was diſpos'd to great Atride; 

Nor was he vainly mov'd, Atrides too 

Offer'd no more, than he of force muſt do. 

I ſhould have done as much, to ſet her free ; 

YetI (Heaven knows!) am not ſo wiſe as he. 


e 


VUuLCAN 
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VurcaAN was JUPITER's Smith, ay 
excellent Workman, on whom the Poets fa- 


ther many rare Works, among which I find 


this one. 
Mars and VENUS. 


HIS Tale is blaz d thro' Heaven; how once unware 
| Venus and Mars were took in Vulcan's Snare, 
The God of War doth in his Brow diſcover 
The perfect and true Pattern of a Lover, 
Nor could the Goddets Venus be ſo cruel 
To deny Mars (toft Kindneſs isa Jewel 
In any Woman, and becomes her well) 
[. In this the Queen of Love doth moſt excel. 
i (Oh Heaven!) how often have they mockt and flouted 
k The Smith's Polt-foot (while nothing he miſdoubted) -- 
| Made Jeſts of him, and his begrimed Trade; 
And nis ſmoog d Viſage, black with Cole-duſt made. 
Mars tickled with loud Laughter, when he ſaw 
Venus like Vulcan limp, to halt and dra 
One Foot behind another with ſweet Grace, 
To counterfeit his lame uneven Pace, 
Their Meetings firſt the Lovers hide with Fear 
From every jealous Eye, and captious Far. 
The God ot War, and Love's laſcivious Dame, 
In publick View were full of baſhful Shame. 
But the Sun ipies, how this ſweet Pair agret, 
(Oh what, bright Phœbus, can be hid from thee?) 
The Sun both fees and blabs the Sight torthwith, 
And in all poſt he ſpeeds to tell the Smith. 
(Oh Sun!) what bad Examplesdoft thou ſhow ? 
What thou in ſecret ſeeſt, muſt all Men know ? 
For Silence, ask a Bribe from her fair Treaſure; 
She'll grant thee that ſhall make thee ſwell with Pleaſure. 
The God, whoſe Face is ſmoog'd with Smoke and Fire, 
Placeth about their Bed a Net of Wyar, _ 
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do quaintly made, that it deceives the Eye. 

Strait (as he feigns) to Lemnos he mult hie: 

The Lovers meet, where he the Train hath ſet, 
And both lie faſt catcht ina wiery Net: 

He calls the Gods, the Lovers naked ſprall, 
Andcannot riſe; the Queen of Love ſhews all. 
Mars chafes, and Venus weeps, neither can flinch z 
Grappled they lie, in vain they kick and wince. 
Their Legs are one within another ty'd ; 

Their Hands ſo faſt, that they can nothing hide. 
Amongſt theſe high Spectators, one by chance, 
That {aw them naked in this pitfall Dance, 

Thus to himſelf ſaid; If it tedious be, 

Good God of War! beſtow thy Place on me, 
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The Hiftory how the Minotaur as begot. 


D A of Cedarsand tall Trees ſtands full, 

Where fed the Glory of the Herd, a Bull, 

Snow-white, ſave*twixt his Horns one Spot there grew; 
dave that one Stain, he was of milky Hew. 

This fair Steer did the Heifers of the Groves 

Detire to bear as Prince of all the Droves : 

But moſt Paſiphae with adulterous Breath, 

Envies the wanton Heifers to the Death. 

Tis faid, that for this Bull thedoating Laſs, 

Did uſe to crop young Boughs, and-mow freſh Graſsz 

Nor was the amorous Cretan Queenafeard 

To grow a kind Companion to the Herd. 

Thus through the C ampian ſhe is madly born, 

And a wild Bull to Minos gives the Horn. 

Tis not for Bravery he can love, or loath thee, 

Then why, Paſiphae, doſt thou richly cloath thee? 

Why ſhould'ſt thou thus thy Face and looks prepare? 

What mak'ſt thou with thy Glaſsord'ring thy Hair? 
Unleſsthy Glaſs could make thee icem a Cow ? 


But how can Horns grow on that tender Brow ? 
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If Minos pleaſe thee, no Adulterer ſeek thee; 
Or if thy Husband Minos do not like thee, 
But thy laſcivious Thoughts are ſtill increas d, 
Deceive him with a Man, not with a Beaſt. 
Thus by the Queen the wild Woods are frequented, 
And leaving the King's Bed, ſhe is contented 

To uſe the Groves, born, by the Rage of Mind, 
Even as a Ship with a full Eaſtern Wind. 
Some of theſe Strumpet Heifers the Queen flew, 
Her ſmoaking Altars their warm Bloods imbrew ; 
Whilſt by the ſacrificing Prielt ſhe ſtands, 
And gripes their trembling Entrails in her Hands. 
At length, the Captain of the Herd beguil'd 
With a Cow's Skin, by curious Art compil'd, 
Thelonging Queen obtains her full Deſire, 
And in her Intant's Form bewrays the Sire. 


. 


This Minotaur, when he came to growth, wi 

inclos d in the Labyrinth, which was made by 

the curious Arts-maſter Dedalus, whoſe Tat 
likewiſe we thus purſue. 


HE N Dedalus the Labyrinth had built. 
\ \ In which t'include the Queen Paſiphaes Guilt; 
And that the time was now expired full, 
N To incloſe the Minotaur, half Man, half Bull; 
wit | Kneeling he ſays, juſt Minos, end my Moans, 
4%. And let my native Soil intomb my Bones: 
1 | Or if, dread Sovereign! IdeſervenoGrace, 
1 Look witha piteous Eye on my Son's Face; 
And grant me leave from whence we are exil d, 
1 Or pity me, if you deny my Child. 
14 This and much more he ſpeaks, but all in vain; 
Wh The King both Son and Father will detain, 
Which he perceiving ſays: Now, now, tis fit, 
To give the World Cauſe to admire my Wit; 
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Both Land and Seaare watcht by Day and Night, 
Nor Land nor Sea lies open to our Flight, 
Only the Air remains; then let us tr 
To cut a Paſſage thro'the Air, and fly, 
2 auſpicious in my Enter prize, 

covet not to mount above the Skies: 
But make this Refuge, ſince I can prepare 
No Means to fly my Lord, but thro'the Air, 
Make me immortal, bring me to the Brim 
Of the black Srygian Water, Styx I'll ſwim. 
Oh! human Wit, thou canſt invent much Ill; 
Thou ſearcheſt range Arts, who would think by Skill, 
A heavy Man, like a light Bird ſhou'd ſtray, 
And thro' the empty Heavens find a Way? 
He placeth in juſt Order all his Quills, 
Whoſe Bottoms with reſolved Wax he fills; 
Then binds them with a Line, and b'ing faſt tied, 
He placeth them like Oars on either Side: 
The tender Lad the downy Feathers blew, 
And what his Father meant, he nothing knew. 
The Wax he faſten d, with the Strings he play d, 
Not thinking for his Shoulders they were made. 
Towhom his Father ſpake (and then look d pale) 
Wich theſe ſwift Ships we to our Land muſt ſail. 
AllPaſlages doth cruel Minos ſtop, 
Only the empty Air he ſtill leaves ope. 

hat Way muſt we; the Land and the rough Deep 
Voth Minos bar, the Air he cannot keep. 
but in thy Way beware thou ſet no Eye 
Un the Sign Virgo, nor Bootes high: 

ook not the black Orion in the Face, 
That ſhakes his Sword]; but juſt with me keep Pace. 
[ny Wings are now in faſtning, follow me, 
Willbefore thee fly; as thou ſhalt ſee 

ty Father mount, or ſtoop, ſo I aread thee 

lake me thy Guard, and ſafely I will lead thee, 

we ſhould ſoar too near great Phæbus Seat, 

emelting Wax will not endure the Heat; 

rif we fly too near the humid Seas, | 


ur moiſten'd Wings we cannot ſhake with Eaſe, 


Fly 
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Fly between both, and with the Guſts that riſe, 
Let thy light Body fail amidſt the Skies, 

And ever as his little Son he charms, 

He fits the Feathers to his tender Arms: 

And ſhews him how to move his Body light, 

As Birds firſt teach their little young ones Flight, 
By this he calls to Council all his Wits, 1 
And his own Wings unto his Shoulders fits; 
Being about to riſe, he fear ful quakes, 

And in this new way his taint Body ſhakes, 

Firſt e er he took his Flight, he kifſs'd his Son, 
Whilſt by his Cheeks the briniſh Waters run. 
There was a Hillock, not ſo towring tall 

As lofty Mountains be, nor yet ſo {mall 

To be with Valleyseven, and yet a Hill; 

From this thus both attempt their uncouth Skill, 
The Father moves his Wings, and with Reſpect 
His Eyes upon his wandering Son reflect. 
They bear a ſpacious Courſe, and the apt Boy 
Fearleſs of Harm, in his new tract doth joy, 
And flies more boldly. Now upon them looks 
The Fiſhermen, that angle in the Brooks; 

And with their Eyes caſt upward trighted ſtand, 
By this is Samos Ifle on their left Hand, | 
Upon the right Lebinthos they torſake, 

Aſtipale and the Fiſhy Lake, 

Shady Pachine full of Woods and Groves. 

When theraſh Youth, too bold in vent'ring roves 5 
Loſeth his Guide, and takeshis Flight ſo high, 

That the ſoft Wax againſt the Sun doth try, 

And the Cords {lip that kept the Feathers faſt, 

So that his Arms have Power upon no Blaſt, 

He fearfully from the high Clouds looks down 

Upon the lower Heavens, whoſe curl'd Waves frown 
At his ambitious Height, and from the Skies 
He ſees black Night and Death before his Eyes. 
Still melts khe Wax, his naked Arms he ſhakes, 
And thinking to catch hold, no hold he takes. 
But now the naked Lad down headlong falls, 
And by the Way, he Father, Father, calls, 
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Help Father, help, I die; and as he ſpeaks, 

A violent Surge his Courſe of Language breaks, 
Th' unhappy Father, butno Father now, 

Cries out aloud, Son Icarus, where art thou? 
Where art thou, Icarus, where doſt thou fly? 
Jcarus, whereart? When lo he may eſpy 

The Feathers ſwim; aloud he doth exclaim. 

The Earth his Bones, the Sea ſtil] bears his Name, 
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Achilles his Concealment of his Sex in the Court 
: , of Lycomedes. 


O W from another World doth fail w'th Joy, 
A welcome Daughter to the King of Troy. 
The whilſt the Grecians are already come, 

(Mov'd with that general Wrong 'gainſt Ilium) 
Achilles in a Smock his Sex doth ſmother, 

Andlays the blame upon his careful Mother, 

What mak'ſt thou, great Achilles, teazing Wool, 
When Pallas in a Helm ſhould claſp thy Scull ? 

What do theſe Fingers with fine Threads of Gold, 
Which were more fit a warlike Shield to hold ? 
Why.ſhould that right Hand, Rock, or Tow contain, 
By which the Trojan Hector muſt be {lain ? 

Caſt off thy looſe Veils, and thy Armour take, 

And in thy Hand the Spear of Pallas ſhake. } 

Thus Lady-like he with a Lady lay, 

Till what he was, her Belly muſt bewray. 

Yet was ſhe forc'd (ſo ſhould we all believe) 

Not to be forc'd ſo, now her Heart would grieve. 
When he ſhould riſe trom her, ſtill would ſhe cry, 
(Forhe had arm'd him, and his Rock laid by) 

and with a ſoft Voice ſpeak : Achilles ſtay, 

lt is too ſoon to riſe, licdown I pray : 

And then the Man that forc'd her, ſhe would kiſs. 

What Force (Deidameia) call you this? 
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A Lover's Complaint. 


ROM off a Hill, whoſe concave Womb reworded 
A plaintful Story from a fiſt'ring Vale, 

My Spirits t'attend this double Voice accorded, 
And cown I laid to liſt the fad-tun'd Tale; 

Eer long eſpied a fickle Maid full pale, 

Tea; got Papers, breaking Rings a-twain, 

Sto: nung her Words with Sorrows Wind and Rain: 
Urea er Head a platted Hive of Straw, | 
Which fortity'd her Viſage from the Sun, 

Whercon the Thought might think ſometimeit ſaw 
The Carcaſs ot a Beauty ſpent and done. 

Time had not ſcithedall, that Youth begun; 

Nor Youth all quit, but ſpight ot Heavens fell Rage, 
Some Beauty peeptthrough Lettice of ſear'd Age. 
Oft did ſhe heave her Napkin to her Eyne, 

Which on it had conceited Characters: 

Laundring the ſilken Figures in the Brine, 

That ſeaſou d Woe had pelleted in Tears: 

And otten reading what Contents it bears: 

As often ſhreiking undiſtinguiſh'd Woe, 

In Clamours of all Size both high and low, 
Sometimes her level'd Eyes their Carriage ride, 

As they did batt'ry to the Spheres intend. 
Sometimes diverted, their poor Balls arety'd 

To th' orbed Earth; ſometimes they do extend 
Their view right on; anon their Gazes lend 

To every Place at once, and no where fixt; 

The Mind and Sight diſtractedly commixt. 

Her Hair nor looſe, nor ty'd in formal Plat, 
Proclaim d in her a careleſs Hand of Pride: 

For ſome untuck'd deſcended her ſheav'd Hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined Cheek beſide; 

Some in her threaden Fillet ſtil] did bide, | 
And true to Bondage would not break-trom thence, 
Though ilackiy braided in looſe Negligence. 
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A thouſand Favours from a Maund ſhe drew, 
Of Amber, Chryſtal, and of beaded jet; 
Which one by one ſhe in a River threw, 
Upon whoſe weeping Margent ſhe was fet ; 
Like Uſury applying wet to wet; 
Or Monarchs Hands, that let not Bounty fall, 
Where Want crys ſome, but where Exceſs begs all. 
Of tolded Schedules had ſhe many a one, 
Which ſheperus'd, ſigh'd, tore, and gave the Flood; 
Crack'd many a Ring of poſied Gold and Bone, 
Bidding them find their Sepulchers in Mud; 
Found yet moe Letters ſadly pen d in Blood, 
With {leided Silk, feat and affectedly 
Enſwath'd and ſeal d to curious Secrecy. 
Theſe often bath'd ſhe in her fluxive Eyes, 
And often kiſs'd, and often gave a Tear; 
Cry'd, O falſe Blood! thou Regiſter of Lyes, 
Whatunapproved Witneſs doſt him bear? 
Ink would have ſeem'd more black and damned here! 
This faid, in Topof Rage the Lines ſhe renr, 
Big Diſcontent ſo breaking their Contents, 
A Reverend Man that graz d his Cattle nigh, 
Sometime a Bluſterer, that the RuMe knew 
Of Court, of City, and had let go by, 
The (witteſt Hours obſerved as they flew, 
Towards this afflicted Fancy faſtly drew. 
And privileg'd by Age, deſires to know, | 
Inbrief the Groundsand Motives of her Woe, 
do ſlides he down upon his grained Bat, 
And comely diſtant ſits he by her Side; 
When he again deſires her, being ſat, - 
Her Grievance with his Hearing todivide; 
It that from him there may be ought applied, 
Which may her ſuffering Ecſtaſie aflwage. 
Tis promis d in the Charity of Age. 
Father, ſhe ſays, tho in me you behold 
The Injury of many a blaſting Hour, 
Let it not tell your Judgment, Iam Old; 

ot Age, but Sorrow, over me hath Power. 
lmight as yet haye been a ſpreading Flower, 
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Freſh to my ſelf, if I had (elf applied 

Love to my ſelf, and to no Love beſide, 

But woe is me! too early I attended 

A youthful Suit; it was to gain my Grace: 

O] one by Nature's Outwards ſo commended, 
That Maidens Eyes ſtuck overall his Face: 
Love lack'd a Dwelling, and made him her Place; 
And when in his tair Parts ſhedid abide, 

She was new lodg'd and newly Deified. 

His browny Locks did hang in crooked Curls; 
And every light Occaſion ot the Wind 

Upon his Lips their ſilken Parcels hurls. 

What's {weet todo, todo will aptly find; 

Each Eye, that ſaw him, did inchant the Mind, 
For on his Viſage was in little drawn, | 
What "parks | thinks in Paradiſe was ſawn: 
Small ſhew of Man was yet upon his Chin; 

His Phoenix Down began but to appear, 

Like unſhorn Velvet, on that termleſs Skin, 


Whoſe Bare out-brag'd the Web it ſeem'd to wean. 


Yet ſhew'd his Viſage by that Coſt moſt dear, 
And nice Affections wavering ſtood in doubt, 
It beſt 'twere as it was, or beſt without. 

His Qualities were beauteous as his form, 

For maiden-Tongu d he was, and thereof free; 
Yet it Men mov'd him, was he ſucha Storm, 
A *twixt May and April is to ſee, 

When Winds breathe ſweet, unruly tho' they be. 
His Rudeneſs ſo with his authoriz'd Youth, 
Did livery Falſeneſs in a pride of Truth. 

Well could he ride, and often Men would ſay, 
That Horſe his Mettle from his Rider takes, 
Proud of Subjection, noble by the Sway, 


What Rounds, what Bounds, what Courſe, what Stop he 


makes! 
And Controverſie hence a Queſtion takes, 
Whether the Horſe by him became his Deed, 
Or he his manag'd, by th' well-doing Steed ? 
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But quickly on this Side the Verdict went, 
His real Habitudegave Life and Grace 

To Appertainings and to Ornament, 
Accompliſh'd in himſelf, not in his Caſe; 
All Aids themſelves made fairer by their Place, 

Came for Additions, yet their Purpoſe trim 

Piec'd not his Grace, but were all grac'd by him. 

Soon the Tip of his ſubduing Tongue 

All kind of Arguments and Queſtions deep, 

All Replications prompt, and Reaſon ſtrong 

For his Advantage ſtill did wake and ſleep: 

To make the Weeper laugh, the Laugher weep 

He had the Diale&, and different Skill, 

Catching all Paſſions in his Craft of Will; 

That he did in the general Boſom reign 

Of Young, of Old, and Sexes both inchanted, 

Todwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 

Inperſonal Duty, following where he haunted. 
Conlent's bewitcht, e'er he deſire have granted, 
Anddialogu'd for him what he would ſay, 

Ask d their own Wills, and made their Wills obey. 

Many there were that did his Picture get 

To ſerve their Eyes, and in it put their Mind; 

Like Fools, that in th' Imagination {ſet 

The goodly Objects, which abroad they find, 

Of Lands and Manſions, their's in Thought aſſign d, 
Andlabouring in moe Pleaſures to beſtow them, 

Than the true gouty Land-lord, who doth owe them: 
So many have, that never touch'd his Hand, 

Sweetly ſuppos'd them Miſtreſs of his Heart : 

My Woful ſelf, that did in Freedom ſtand, 

And was my own Fee- ſimple, not in Part, 

What with his Art in Youth, and Vouth in Art, 

Threw my Affections in his charmed Power; 

Reſerv'd the Stalk, and gave him all my Flower. 

Vet did I not, as ſome my Equals did, 

Demand of him, nor being deſired, yielded; 

Finding my ſelf in Honour fo forbid, 

With ſafeſt Diſtance I my Honour ſhielded : 

Experience for me many Bulwarks builded 
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Of Proofs new bleeding, whichremain'd the Foil 
Of this falſe Jewel, and hisamorous Spoil. 

But ah! whoever ſhunn'd by Precedent 
Thedeſtin'd Ill She muſt her ſelf aſſay? 

Or forc'd Examples, gainſt her own Content, 
To put the by-paſt Perils in her Way? 

Counſel may ſtop a-while what will not ſtay : 

For when we rage, Adviceisoften ſeen, 

By blunting us, to make our Wits more keen. 
Nor gives it Satisfaction to our Blood, 

That we muſt curb it upon others Proof; 

To be forbid the Sweets, that ſeem ſo good, 

For fear of Harms, that preach in our Behoof. 

O Appetite! trom Judgment ſtand aloof. 

The one a Palate hath, that needs will taſte, 
Though Reaſon weep, and cry it is the laſt. 

For further, I could ſay this Man's untrue, 

And knew the Patterns of his foul beguiling, 
Heard where his Plants in others Orchards grew, 
Saw how Deceits were gilded in his ſmiling, 
Knew Vows wereever Brokers to defiling, 
Thought Characters and Words meerly but Art, - 
And Baſtards of his foul adult'rate Heart. 

And long upon theſe Terms I held my City, 
Till thus he gan beſiege me: Gentle Maid, 

Have of my ſuffering Youth ſome feeling Pity, 
And be not of my holy Vowsafraid; 

What's to you ſworn, to none was ever ſaid. 

For Feaſts of Love I have been call d unto, 

Till now did ne'er invite, nor never vow : 

All my Offences, that abroad you ſee, | 

Are Errors of the Blood, none of the Mind: 
Love made them not, with Acture they may be, 
Where neither Party is nor true nor kind: 

They ſought their Shame, that ſo their Shame did find, 
And ſo much jeſs of Shame in me remains, | 
By how much of me their Reproach contains. 
Among the many, that mine Eyes have ſeen, 
Not one whoſe Flame my Heart ſo-much as warmed, 
Or my Affection put to th ſmalleſt Teen, 

Or any of my Leiſures ever charmed: Harm 
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Harm have I done to them, but ne er was harmed; 
Kept Hearts in Liveries, but mine own was free, 
Andreign'd commanding in his Monarchy, 
Look here what Tributes wounded Fancy ſent me, 
Of pallid Pearls, and Rubies red as Blood; 

Figuring, that they their Paſſions likewiſe lent me 
Ot Griet, and Bluſhesaptly underſtood ; 

In bloodleſs White, and the encrim ſon d Mood, 
Effects of Terror, and dear Modeſty, 

Encamp'd in Hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

And lo! behold theſe Talents of their Hair, 

With twiſted Mettle amorouſly empleach'd, 

I havereceiv'd from many a ſeveral Fair; 

Their kind Acceptance, weepingly beſeech d, 

With th' Annexions of fair Gems inrich'd, 

And deep-brain'd Sonnets, that did amplifie 

Each Stone's dear Nature, Worth, and Quality. 

The Diamond! why, twas beautifuland hard, 
Whereto his invis'd Properties did tend. 

The deep green Emrald, in whole freſh Regard, 
Weak Sights their ſickly Radiance do amend, 
TheHeav'n-hew'd Saphyr, and the Ophal blend, 

With Objects manifold ; each ſeveral Stone, 

With Wit well blazon d, ſmil'd, or made ſome moan, 
Lo! all theſe Trophies ot Affections hot, 

Of penſiv d and ſubdu'd Deſires the Tender, 

Nature hath charg'd me, that I hoard them not, 

But yield them up where I my ſelf muſt render: 
That is, to you my Origin, and Ender. 

For theſe of force muſt your Oblations be, | 
vince I their Altar, you enpatron me. 
Oh! then advance (of yours) that phraſeleſs Hand, 
Whoſe White weighs down the airy Scale of Praiſe; 
Takeall theſe Similes unto your own Command, 
Halow'd with Sighs, that burning Lungs did raiie; 
What me your Miniſter for you obeys, 

Vorks under you, and to your Audit comes, 

Their diſtra& Parcels in combined Sums. 

Lo! this Deviſe was ſent me from a Nun, 

OrSiſter ſanctified of holieſt Note, 
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Which late her noble Suit in Court did ſhun, 
Whoſe rareſt Havings made the Bloſſoms dote; 
For ſhe was fought by Spirits of richeſt Coat, 
But kept cold Diſtance, and did thence remove, 
To ſpend her Living in eternal Love. 
But oh! my Sweet, what Labour is't to leave 
The thing we have not, maſtring what not ſtrives ? 
Playing the Place which did no Form receive; 

Playing patient Sports in unconſtrained Gives ? 

She that her Fame fo to her {elf contrives, 

The Scars of Battle ſcapeth by the Flight, 

And makes her Abſence valiant, not her Might, 

Oh! pardon me in that my Boaſt is true, 

The Accident which brought me to her Eye, 

Upon the Moment did her Force ſubdue, 

And now ſhe would the caged Cloiſter flie. 

Religious Love put out Religious Eye: 

Not to be tempted would ſhe be immured, 

And now totempt, all Liberty procured, 

How mighty then you are, Oh hear me tell! 

The broken Boſoms that to me belong, 

Have empried all their Fountains in my Well; 

And mine I pour en all among. 

I ſtrong o'er them, and you o'er me being ſtrong, 
Muſt for your Victory us all congeſt, 

As compound Love to Phyſick your cold Breaſt, 

My Parts had Power to charm a ſacred Sun, 

Tho' diſciplin'd Idieted in Grace, 

Believ'd her Eyes, when they t' aſſail begun, 

All Vows and Conſecrations giving Place. 

O! moſt potential Love, Vow, Bond, nor Space, 

In thee hath neither String, Knot, nor Confinez 

For thou art all, and all things elſe are thine, 

When thou impreſſeſt, what are Precepts worth 

Of ſtale Example? when thou wilt enflame, 

How coldly thoſe Impediments ſtand forth 

Of Wealth, of filial Fear, Law, Kindred, Fame? [ Shame, 
Love's Arms are Peace, *gainſt Rule, *gainſt Senſe, gainſt 
And Sweetneſs in the ſuffering Pang it bears, 

The Aloes of all Forces, Shocks, and Fears. 
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Now all theſe Hearts, that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it break. with bleeding Groans they pine, 
And ſupplicant their Sighs to you extend, 
To leave the Battery, that you make 'gainſt mine, 
Lending ſoft Audience to my ſweet Deſign: 
And credent Soul, to that ſtrong bonded Oath, 
That ſhall prefer and undertake my Troth, 
This (aid, his watry Eyes he did diſmount, 
Whoſe Sights till then were level'd on my Face. 
ExchCheck a River running from a Fount, 
With briniſh Current down-ward flow'd apace. 
0h! how the Channel to the Stream gave Grace! 
Who glaz'd with Chryſtal Gate the glowing Roſes, 
That flame Through Water which their Hew incloſes. 
Oh! Father what a Hell of Witch; craft lies 
late ſmall Orb of one particular Tear? 
But with the Inundation of the Eyes 
What rocky Heart to Water will not wear? 
What Breaſt ſo cold, that is not warmed here? 
Oh! cleft Effect! cold Modeſty, hot Wrath, 
Both Fire trom hence, and chill Extincture hath. 
For oe his Paſſion but an Art of Cratt, 
Een there reſolv'd my Reaſon into Tears; 
There my white Stole of Chaſtity I daft, 
Shook off my ſober Guards, and civil Fears; 
Appear to him, as he to me appears: 
au melting, tho' our Drops chte difference bore, 
His poiſon d me, and mine did him reſtore. 
In him a plenitude of ſubtil Matter, 
Applied to Cautles, all ſtrange Forms receives 
Ot burning Bluſhes, or of weeping Water, 
Ur [wooning Paleneſs; and he takes and leaves, 
lneither's Aptneſs as it beſt deceives, 
To bluſh at Speeches rank, to weep at Woes, 
Urto turn white, and ſwoon at Tragic Shows. 
5 That not a Heart. which in his level came, 
n Cod ſcape the Hail of hisall-hurting Aim, 
ewing tair Nature is both wild, and tame: 

and veil q in them did win whom he would maim, 

* *yain{t the thing he lought, he wou'd exclaim 
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256 Poemson ſeveral Occaſions; 
When he moſt burnt in Heart-wiſh'd Luxury, 

He preach'd pure Maid, and prais'd cold Chaſtity, 
Thus merely with the Garment of a Grace, 

The naked and concealed Fiend he cover'd, 

That th' unexperienc'd gave the Tempter place, 
Which like a Cherubin above them hover d: 
Who Young and Simple wou'd not be ſo loyer'd? 
Ah me! I fell, and yet do queſtion make, 

What I ſhould do again for ſucha fake, 

Oh! that infected Moiſture of his Eye! 

Oh! that falſe Fire, which in his Cheek ſo glow'd! 
Oh! that forc'd Thunder from his Heart did flie! 
Oh! that fad Breath his ſpungy Lungs beſtow'd ! 
Oh! all that borrow'd Motion ſeeming owed ! 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray'd, 

And new pervert a reconciled Maid. 
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EALTH unto Leda's Daughter, Priam's Son 
Sends in theſe Lines, whoſe Health cannot be won 
But by your Gift, in whoſe Power it may lie 
To make me whole, or ſick; to live or die. 
Shall I then ſpeak ? or doth my Flame appear 
Plain without Index? Oh! *tisthat I fear! 
My Love without diſcovering Smile takes place, 
And more than I could wiſh ſhines in my Face. 
When l could rather in my Thoughts deſire 
To hide the Smoak, till Time diſplay the Fire; 
Time that can make the Fire of Love ſhine clear, 
Untroubled with the miſty Smoak of Fear. 
But I diſſemble it, for who I pray 
Can Fire conceal? that will it ſelf betray. 
Yet if you look, I ſhould affirm that plain — 
In Words, which in my Countenance I maintain. 
I burn, I burn, my Faults I have confeſs d, 
My Words bear witneſs how my Looks tranſgreſs d. 
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Oh! pardon me, that have confeſs'd my Error, 
Caſt not upon my Lines a Look of Terror: 

But as your Beauty is beyond compare, 

Suit unto that your Looks, (Oh! you moſt Fair!) 
That you my Letter have receiv'd by this; 

The Suppoſition glads me, and I wiſh 
By Hope incourag'd, Hope that makes me ſtrong, 
You will receive me in ſome ſort cer long. | 
Lask no more, than what the Queen of Beauty 
Hath promis'd me, for you are mine by Duty. 

By her I claim you, you for me were made, 

And ſhe it was my Journey did perſwade. 

Nor, Lady, think your Beauty vainly ſought; 
by divine Inſtinct was hither brought; 

And to this Enter prize the heavenly Powers 

Have given Conſent, the Gods proclaim me Yours, 
T aim at wonders, for I covet. you; | 

Vet pardon me, I ask but what's my Due. 

Venus her ſelf my Journey hither led, 

And gives you freely to my promis'd Bed. 

Under her Conduct ſafe the Seas I paſt, 

Till I arriv'd upon theſe Coaſts at laſt. 

Shipping my ſelf from the Syg an Shore, 

Whence unto theſe confines my Courſe I bore, 

She made the Surges gentle, the Winds fair; 

Nor marvel whence theſe Calms proceeded are. 
Needs muſt ſhe Power upon the ſalt-Seas have, 
That was Sea-born, created from a Wave. 

Still may ſhe ſtand in her Ability, 

Andas ſhe made the Seas with much Facility 
Tobethrough- fail'd, ſo may ſhe calm my Heat, 
And bear my Thoughts to their deſired Seat. 

My Flames I found not here; no, I proteſt, 
brought them with mecloſed in my Breaſt; 
Myſcit tranſported them without Attorney, 

Love was the Motive to my tedious Journey. 

Not bluſtring Winter, when he triumph'd moſt, 
Nor any Error drove me to this Coaſt. 

Not led by Fortune where the rough Winds pleaſe, 
Nor Merchant like for Gain croſt I the Seas. 
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Fullneſs of Wealth in all my Fleet I ſee, 
I'm rich in all thiags, ſave in wanting thee, 
No Spoil ot petty Nations my Ship ſeeks; 
Nor land I as a Spie among the Greeks. | 
What need we? See of all things we have Store. 
Compar'd with Troy, alas! your Greece is poor. 
For theeI come, thy Fame hath thus far driven me, 
Whom golden Venus hath by promiſe given me, 
I wiſh'd thee cer l knew thee, long ago, 
Before theſe Eyes dwelt on this glorious Show. 
I ſaw thee in my Thoughts; know, Beautcous Dame, 
I firſt beheld you with the Eyes of Fame, 
Nor marvel, Lady, I was ſtroke ſo far. 
Thus Darts, or Arrowsſent from Bows of War, 
Wound a great Diſtance off; ſo was I hit 
With a deep- imarting Wound that ranckles yet. 
For ſo it pleas'd the Fates, whom leait you blame, 
II tell a true Tale to coufirm the ſame, 

When in my Mother's Womb full ripe J lay, 
Ready the firit Hour to behola the Day, 
And ſhe at Point to be deliver'd ſtrait, 
And to unlade her of her Royal Freight, 
My Birth-hour was delay d, and that ſad Night 
A tearful Viſion did the Queen aftright. 
Ina Son's Stead, to pleaſe the aged Sire, 
She dreamt ſhe had brought forth a Brand of Fire. 
Frighted ſhe riſes, and to Priam goes; 
To the old King this ominous Dream ſhe ſhows. 
He to the Prieſt, the Prieſt doth this return, 
That the Child born ſhall ſtately Iium burn. 
Better than he was ware, the Prophet gheſt, 
For lo! a kindled Brand flames in my Breaſt, 
To prevent Fate, a Peaſant I was held, 
Till my fair Shape all other Swains excell'd ; 
And gave the doubtful World Aſſurance good, 
Your Paris was deriv'd from Royal Blood. 


Amid the 1dean Fields, there is a Place 
Remote, full of high Trees, which hide the Face 
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Of the green-mantled Earth, where in thick Rows, 
The Oak, the Elm, the Pine, the Pitch-Tree grows, 
Herenever yet did browze the wanton Ewe, 

Nor from bis Plot the low Ox lick the Dew. 

The ſavage Goat, that teedsamong the Rocks, 

Hath not graz'd here, nor any of their Flocks, 

Hence the Dardanian Walls I might eſpy, 

Thelotty Towers of Ilium reared high. > 
Hence I the Seas might from the firm Land ſee, 2H 
Which to behold, 1 leant me on a Tree. 

Belicve me, for I {peak but what is true, | 

Down from the Skie, with feather'd Pinions, flew 

The Nephew to great Atlas, and doth ſtand, 

With golden Caduceus in his Hand. 

This, as the Gods to me thought to ſhow, 

hold it good. that you the ſame ſhould know. 

Three Goddeſles behind young Hermes move; 

Great Juno, Pallas, and the Queen of Love 

Who as in Pomp, and Pride of Gaite they paſs, 

Scarce with their Weight they bend the Tops of Graſs, 
Ama u I ſtart, and endlong ſtands my Hair, 

Wen Maia's Son thus ſays, Abandon Fear, 

Thou courteous Swain, that to theſe Groves repaireſt, 

And freely judge, which of theſe three is faireſt, = 

Andicaſt I ſhould this curious Sentence ſhun, 

tie tels me by Fove's Sentence all is done. 

And to be Judge I no way can eſchew. 

This having ſaid, up through the Air be flew. 

| ſtraight took Heart-a-grace, and grew more bold: 

and there their Beauties one by one behold. 

y am made the Judge to give this Doom? 

lethin bs all three are worthy to o er- come. 

Lo injure two ſuch Beauties, what Tongue dare? 

r prefer one where they be all fo fair? 

Now this ſeems taireſt, now again that other; 

Now would I ſpeak, and now my Thoughts I ſmother. 
and jet at length the Praiſe of one moſt founded, 
and from that one my preſent Love is grounded, 
The Goddeſſes out of their earneſt Care, 

and Pride ot Beauty to be held moſt Fair, 
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Seek with large Arms, and Gifts of wondrous Price, 


To their own Thoughts my Cenſure to entice. 
Funo the Wife of Fovedoth firſt inchant me; 4 
To judge her Faireſt, ſhea Crown will grant me, 
Pallas, her Daughter, next doth undertake me; 
Give her the Prize, and Valiant ſhe will make me, 
I ſtraight deviſe which can molt Pleaſure bring, 
Jo bea valiant Soldier, ora King. 

Laſt Venus ſmiling, came with ſuch a Grace, 

As if ſhe ſway'd an Empire in her Face: 

Let not (aid ſhe) theſe Gifts the Conqueſt bear; 
Combats and Kingdoms are both fraught with Fear, 
T'll give thee what thou lov'ſt belt, (lovely Swain) 
The faireſt Saint. that doth on Earth remain, 
Shall be thine own : make thou the Conqueſt mine, 
Fair Leda's faireſt Daughter ſhall be thine. 

This ſaid, when with my ſelf I had deviſed, 

And her rich Gifts and Beauty jointly prized ; 
Venus the Victor, v'er the reſt is plac'd; 

Juno and Pallas leave the Mount diſgrac'd. 

Mean time my Fate a proſperous Courſe had run, 
And by known Signs King Priam call'd me Son. 
The Day of my reſtoring 1s kept Holy 

Among the Saints-Days, conſecrated ſolely 

To my Remembrance, being a Day of Joy, 

For ever in the Calendars of Troy. | 


AsI wiſhyou, I have been wiſh'd by others; 
The faireſt Maids by me would have been Mothers, 
Of all my Favours I beſtow'd not any; 

You only may enjoy the Loves of many. 

Nor by the Daughtersof great Dukesand Kings, 
Havel alone been ſought, whole 2 Rings 
I have turn d back, but by a Strain more high, 

By Nymphs and Faries, ſuch as never die. 
No ſooner were you promis'd as my Due, 
But J all hated to remember You, 

Waking I ſaw your Image ; if I dreamt, 
Your beauteous Figure ſtill appear'd to tempt, 


And 
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and urge this Voyage; till your Face excelling 
Theſe Eyes beheld, my Dreams were all of Helen. 
Imagine how your Face ſhould now incite me, 
Being ſeen, that unſeen did ſo much delight me. 
I 1 was ſcorch'd fo far off from the Fire, 
How am I burnt to Cinders thus much nigher ? 
Nor could I longer owe my ſelf this Treaſure, 
But thro the Ocean I mult ſearch my Pleaſure, 
The Phrygian Hatchets to the Roots are put 
Of the aan Pines, aſunder cut 
The Wood-land Mountain 9 5 me large Fees, 
being de ſpoild of all her talleſt Trees; . 
From whence we have ſquar d out unnumbred Beatus, 
That muſt be waſh'd within the Marine Streams. 
The grounded Oaks arebowed, tho tiff as Steel, 
and to the tough Ribs is the bending Keel 
Woven by Ship-wrights Cratt; then the Main-Maſt, 
Acroſs whoſe Middle is the Sail-Yard plac'd, 
T:ckles and Sails; and next you may diſcern 
Our painted Gods upon the hooked Stern. 
The God, that bears me on my happy Way, 
and is my Guide, is Cupid. Now the Day, 
la which the laſt Stroke of the Hammer's heard 
Vithin our Navy, in the Eaſt appear'd: 
and l muſt now lanch forth (ſo the Fates pleaſe) 
Toleek Adventures in the Ægean Seas. 
My Father aud my Mother move Delay, 
And by Intreaties would inforce my Stay. 
They hang about my Neck, and with their Tears, 
Woe me! defer my Journey; but their Fears 
Can have no Power to keep me from thy Sight: 
And now Caſſandra full = fad Affright, 
Vithlooſediſhevel'd Tramels, madly skips, 
jut in the Way, betwixtme and my Ships. 
Oh! whither wilt thou headlong run, ſhe crics ? 
Thou beareſt Fire with thee, whoſe Smoak up- flies 
ntothe Heavens (Oh Fove! ) thou little feareſt 
bat quenchleſs Flames thou thro' the Water beareſt. 
And Caſandra was too true a Propheteſs; 
Her quenchleſs Flames ſhe ſpake of, I Confeſs: 
75 8 
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My hot Defiresbutt in my Breaſt ſo faſt, 
That no red Furnace hotter Flatnes can caſt, 4 


I paſs the City Gates, my Bark I boat d, J 
The favourable Winds calm Gales afford, 
And fill my Sails; utito your Land I ſteet; 

For whitherelſe his Cout fe ſhould Pari: beat? 
Your Husband entertains trie as his Gueft ; 

And all this hapneth by the Gods Beheft : 

He ſhews me all his Paſtures, Parks, and Fields, 
And every rare thing Latedæmon yi Ids. 
He holds himſelf much pleafed with my Being, 

And nothing hides, that he eſteems worth ſeeing. 

I am on fire, till I behold your Face, 

Of all Achaia's Kingdom the ſole Grace. 

All other curious Obje&s I defie; | 

Nothing but Helen can content mine Eye: 

Whom when I faw, I ſtood transform d with Wonder, 
Senſeleſs, as one ſtruck dead by Fove's ſharp Thunder. 
AsI revive, my Eyes I row and turn, 

Whilſt my flam d Thoughts with hotter Fancies burn 
Even fo, as I remember, look'd Love's Queen, 
When ſhe was laſt in Phrygian Ida ſeen; 

coy which Place by * nd . l 
Where, by my Cenſure, fhethe in d. 
But had you made fourth in that Contention, 

Of Venus Beauty there had been no mention 

Helen aſſuredly had born from all 

The Prize of Beauty, the bright golden Ball. 


Only of you may this your Kingdom boaſt, 
By you it is renown'difttevery Coaſt, 
Rumor hath every where your Beauty blaz d: 
In what remote Clime is riot Helen prais'd ? 
From the bright eaſtern San's Up-riſe _ 
Even to his Down-fall where he flacks His Fire; 
There lives not any of your Sex, that dare 
Con end with you, that are proclaim d ſo fair. 
Truſt me; for Truth I fpeał, nay what's moſt true; 


Too ſparingly the World hath ſpoke of you. * 
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me, that hath undertook your Name to blaze, 

a d but the envious Houſewife in your Praiſe, 
xrethan Report could promiſe, or Fame blazon, 
«theſe divine PerfeCtions, that 1 gate on. 

ele were the ſame that made Duke Theſexs laviſh, 
Vhoin thy Prime and Nonage did thee r4viſh. 

ad worthy Rape for ſuch 4 worthy Man! 

rice happy Raviſher! to ſeizethee then, 

hen thou wert ſtript ſtark- naked to the Skin; 

Sight of Force to make the Gods to Sin, 

uch is your Country's Guiſe at Seaſons when 

ich naked Ladies they mixt naked Men. 

hat he did ſteal thee from thy Friends, I praiſe him, 
nd for that Deg I to the Heavens will raiſe him, 
ut be teturn d thee back. b. Fove, I wonder; 

u I been Theſes, he that ſhould aſſunder 

we 2 us, or ſnatch d thee from my Bed. 
rt from my Shoulders ſhould have bard my Head. 
vricha Purchaſe, ſuch a glorious Prey, 

ould conſtantly have been detain'd for aye. 

ould theſe my ſtrong Arms poſſibly unclaſp, 

Vilſt in their amorous Folds they Helen graſp ? 

ther by free Conſtraint, nbt by tree Giving, 

ould you depart that Compals, and I living. 

tif by rough Infotce I muſt reſtore you, 

dme Fruits of Love (Which I ſo long have bore you = 
firſt would reap, and ſome {weet Favour galn, 

bat all my Suit were not beſtow d in vain. 

ther with me you ſhall abide and ſtay, 

for your Paſs your Maidenhead ſhould pay. 

{ay I{par'd you that, yet Would I try, 

bat other Favour 1 could elſe come by. 

that belongs to love, I would not miſs; 

0u ſhould ot lett me both to clip, and kils. 


Cive me your Heart, fair Queen, my Heart you owe, 
ad what my Reſolution is you know. 
Uthe laſt Fire my breathleſs Body take, 
ie Fire within my Breaſt can never {lake. 
Ss = Before 
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Betore large Kingdoms I preferr'd your Face, 
And Funo's Love, and potent Gifts diſgrace. 
To fold you in myamorous Arms I chus'd, 
And Pallas Vertues ſcorntully retus'd : 
When they with Venus on the Hill of Ide, 
Made me the Judge their Beauties to decide. 
Nor do l yet repent me, having took 
Beauty, and Strength and Scepter'd Rule forſook, 
Methinks I chus'd the beſt, (nor think it ſtrange) 
I ſtill perſiſt, and never mean to change: 
Only that my Imployment be not vain, 
Oh! your more Worth than any Empires gain! | 
Let me intreat, leaſt you my Birth ſhould ſcorn, 
Or Parentage, know Iam Royal born, 
By marrying me, you ſhallnot wrong your State, 
Nor be a Wite to one degenerate, 
Search the Records where we did firſt begin, 
And you ſhall ſind the Pleiads of our Kin; 
Nay Fove himſelf, all others to forbear, 
That in our Stock renowned Princes were. 
My Father of all Aſia reigus ſole King, 
W hoſe boundleſs Coaſt ſcarce any feather'd Wing 
Can give a Girdle to; a happier Land, 
A Neighbour to the Oceancannot ſtand. 
There ina narrow Compaſs you may ſee, 
Cities and Towers, more than maynumbred be, 
The Houſes gilt, rich Temples that excel, 
And you will ſay, I near the great Gods dwell. 
You ſhall behold high Ilium's lofty Towers, 
And Troy's brave Walls built by no mortal Powers; 
But made by Phabus the great God of Fire, 
And by the Touch of his melodious Lyre. 
Ask it w'have People to inhabit, when 
The ſad Earth pow to bear ſuch Troops of Men, 
Judge Helen; likewiſe when you come to Land, 
The Aſian Women ſhall admiring ſtand, 
Saluting thee with Welcome, more andleſs, 
In preſling Throngs, and Numbers numberleſs. 
More, that our Courts can hold of you (molt fait 
You to your ſelt will ſay, alas! how bare, 
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poor Achaia is! when, with great Pleaſure, 
ee each Houſe containa City's Treaſure, 


ſiſtake me not, I Sparta do not ſcorn, 

1d the Land bleſt, where my Love was born: 
7 barren elſe, rich Sparta Helen bore, 

| therefore I that Province muſt adore, 

1s your Land, methinks, butlean and empty, 
worthy ot a Clime, that lows with Plenty. 
Troy | proſtrate, it is yours by Duty; 

$petty Seat becomes not your rich Beauty. 
ndance, Preparation, Curt'ſie, State, 

ſucha Heavenly Form, on which ſhould wait, 
, treſh Variety, delicious Diet, 

ure, Contentment, and luxurious Riot. 

t Ornaments we uſe, what Faſhions feign, 
may perceive by meand my proud Train. 

35 weattire our Men; but with more Colt 
Gold and Pearl, the rich Gowns are imboſt, 
our chief Ladies; gheſs by what you lee; 
may be ſoon induc'd to credit me, 


e tractable, fair Spartan, nor contemn 
ian born, deriv'd from Royal Stem. 
454 Trojan, and allied to Hector, 
it waits upon Fove's Cup, and fills him Nectar, 
ran did the tair Aurora wed, 
aightly flept within her Roſeat Bed. 
Coddeſs, that ends Night, and enters Days, 
m our fair Trojan Coaſt ſtole him away, 
pile wasa Trojan, whom Lave's Queen, 
king the Trees of Ida a thick Screen 
xt Heaven and her) oft lay with. View me well, 
Trojan too, in Troy I dwell. 
Husband Menelaus hither bring, 
are our Shapes, our Years, and every thing. 
ke jou judgeſs, wrong me if you can; 
needs muſt ſay, 1 am the properer Man. 


y 


ne of my Line hathturn'd the Sun to Blood, 
10904 his Steeds of their ambroſial Food 
5 My 
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My Father grew not from the Caucaſ Rock, 
Nor ſhall I graft you ina bloody Stack. 

Priam ne'er wrong'd the guiltleſs Soul, or further, 
Made the Myrtaan Sea look red with Murther : 
Not thirſteth my great Grand- Sire in the Lake 
Ot Lethe, Chin- deep, yet no Thirſt can flake ; 
Nor after ripen'd Apples vainly skips, 

Who flic him ſtill, and yet ſtill touch his Lips. 
But what of this? It you be ſo deriv d, 

You notwithſtanding are no Right depriy'd. 
You grace your Stock, and being ſo Divine, 
Fove1s of torce compell'd into your Line. 
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Oh Miſchiet! whilſt I vainly ſpeak of this, 

Your Husband, all-unworthy of-ſuch Bliſs, 

Injoys you this long Night, infolds your Waſle, 
And where he liſts, may boldly touch and taſte. 

So when you {at at Table, many a Toy 

Paſſeth between you, my vext Soul t'annoy. 

At ſuch high Feaſts I wiſh my Enemy fit, 

Where Ditcontent attends on every Bit, 

I never yet was plac'd at any Feaſt, 

Pur oft it irkt me, that I was your Gueſt. 

That which offends me moſt, thy rude Lord knows; 
For ſtillhis Arms about thy Neck he throws 

Which I no ſooner ſpy but I grow mad, 

And hate the Man whole Courting makes me ſad. 
Shall I be plain? I am ready to ſink doyn, 

When I behold him wrap you in his Gown; 

W hen you {it {miling on his amorous Knee, 

His Fingers preſs, where my Hands itch to be. 

But when he hugs you, I am forc'd to trown; 

The Meat I'm eating will by no means down, 

But ſticks half way: amidſt theſe Diſcontents, 

I have obſerv'd you laugh at my Laments; Yo 
And witha ſcornful, yet a wanton Smile, To 
Deride my Sighs and Groans : Oft to heguile Th. 
My Paſſions, and to quench my fiery Rage, Th 
By quaffing Healths I've thought my Flame t'aſſwage q an, 
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But Bacchus full Cups make my Flames burn higher: 
add Wine to Love, and you add Fire to Fire, 

To ſhun the Sight of many a wanton Feat 
Betwixt your Lord and you, I ſhift my Seat, 

And turn my Head; but thinking of your Grace, 
Love ſcrews my Head to gaze back on your Face. 
What were I beſt to do? To lee you play, 

Mads me, and I perforce mult turn away; 

Andto forbear the Place where you abide, 

Would kill me dead, ſhould I but ſtart aſide. 

As much as lies in mel ſtrive to bury, 

The Shape of Love, and in Mirth's ſpight ſeem merry. 
But oh! the more I ſeek it to ſuppreſs, 

The more my blabbing Looks my Love profeſs. 


You know my Love, which I in vain ſhould hide; 
Would God it did appear to none beſide. 
Oh Fove! how often have I turn'd my Cheek, 
To hide th apparent Tears, that Paſſage ſeek 
From forth my Eyes; and to a Corner ſtept, 
Leſt any Man ſhould ask wheretorel wept ! 
How often have I told you piteous Tales, 
Of conftant Lovers, and how Love prevails ? 
When ſuch great Heed to my DifcaurſeI took, 
Thatevery Accent fuited to your Look. 
Intorged Names my {elf I repreſented; 
The Lover ſo perplex'd, and ſo tormented, 
lt you will know, Behold | am the ſame, 
Paris was meant in that true Lover's Name, 
As often, that I might the more ſecurely 
dpeak looſe immodeſt Words, that ſound impurely ; 
That they offenceleſs might your ſweet Ears touch, 
le liſpt them up, like one had drunk too much. 
Jace I remember, your looſe Veil betray'd 
our naked Skin, and a fair Paſſage made 
Tomy enamour'd Eye. Oh! Skin much brighter, 
Than Snow, or pureſt Milk, in Colour whiter 
Than your fair Mother Leda, when Fove grac'd her, 


7 Jud in the Shape of 1-athered Swan embrac'd her; 
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Whilſt at thisraviſhing Sight I ſtood amaz d, 
And without Interruption freely gaz'd; - 
The wreathed Handle ot the Bowl I graſp'd 
Fell from my hold, my ſtrengrhleſs Hand 3 
A Goblet at that time I held by chance, 
And down it fell, for | was in a Trance. 
Kiſs your Fair Daughter, and to her I skip, 
And ſnatch your Kiſſes trom your ſweet Child's Lip, 
Sometimes | throw my ſelf a ong, and lie, 
Singing Love-Sengs 3 and if you caſt your Eye 
On my efteminate Geſture, I ſtill find 
Some pretty cover'd Signs to ſpeak my Mind; 
And then my earneſt Suit bluntly invades 
Ethra and Climene, your two chict Maids. 
But they return me Anſwers full of Fear, 
And to my Motions lend no further Ear, 
Oh! that you were the Prize ot ſome great Strife, 
* he that wins, might claim you for his Wife. 
ippomenes with {witt Atlanta ran, 
And atone Courſe the Goal and Lady won. 
Even ſhe, by whom ſo many Suiters periſh d, 
Was in the Boſom of her new Love cheriſtid. 
So Hercules tor Dejaneira ſtrove, | 
Brake Achelous Horn, and gain d his Love. 
Had I ſuch Liberty, ſuch Freedom granted, 
My Reſolution never could be daunted. 
Your ſelf ſhould ind, and all the World ſhou'd he, 
Helen a Prize alone reſerv'd tor me. 
There is not left me any Means (molt Fair) 
To court you now, but by Entreats and Prayer; 
Unleſs (as it becomes me) you think meet, 
That I {]:ou'd proſtrate tall, and kiſs your Feet. 
Oh! all the Honour, that our laſt Age wins, 
Thou Giory of the two Tindarian Twins! 
Worthy to be Fove's Wife, in Heaven to reign, 
Were you not Fove's own Daughter, of his Strain, 
To the Sygean Confines Iwill carry thee, . 
And in the Temple ot great Pallas marry thee 
Or in this Iſland where l vent my Moans, 
I beg a Tomb for my exiled Bones. 
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My Wound is not a flight Raze with an Arrow, 

gut it hath pierc'd my Heatt, and burnt my Marrow. 
This Prophecy my Siſter oft hath ſounded, ; 
That by an heavenly Dart I ſhould be wounded, 
0h! then forbear (fair Helen!) to oppoſe you 
Againſt the Gods, they fay | ſhall not loſe you, 

Yield you to their Beheſt, and you ſhall find 

The Gods to your Petitions likewiſe kind. 

A thouſand things at once are in my Brain, 

Which that I may eſſentially complain, 

And not in Papers empty all my Head, 

non at Night receive me to your Bed, 

g uſh you at this? or, Lady, do you fear 

To violate the Nuptial Laws auſtere? 

Oh! ſimple Helen! Fooliſh I might ſay, 

What Profit reap you to he chaſt, I pray ? 

t poſſible, that you, a World to win, 

Should keep that Face, that Beauty without Sin ? 
Rather you muſt your glorious Face exchange, 

For one (leſs fair) or elſe not ſeem ſo ſtrange. 
Beauty, and Chaſtity at variance are, 

Tis hard to find one Woman chaſt and fair. 

uus will not have Beauty over-aw'd, 

Hoh Fove himſelf ſtoln Pleaſures will applaud; 
and by ſuch theeviſh Paſtimes we may gather, 

How Fove, gainſt Wedlock's Laws, become your Father. 
He and your Mother Leda both tranſgreſs'd; 

Wien you were got, ſhe bare a tender Breaſt. 

What Glory can you gain Love- Sweets to {mother ? 
Or to be counted chaſter than your Mother? 

Proteſs ſtrict Chaſtity, when with great Joy, 

[!e:4 you as my Bride-eſpous'd through Troy. 

Tin, Iintreat you, rein your Pleaſures in, 

wiſh thy Paris may be all thy Sin. 

t Citherea her firm Covenant keep, 

Tho'l within your Boſom nightly Sleep, 

Ve ſhall not much miſdo, but ſo offend, 

That we by Marriage may our Guilt amend. 


| Your 
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Your Husband hath himſelf this Buſineſs aided, 
And tho* not with his Tongue, he hath per ſwaded, 
By all his Deeds (as much) leaſt he ſhoyld ſtay 
Our private Meetings, he is far away, 
Ot Purpoſe rid unto the tartheſt , 
That he might leave his Wife unto his Gueſt. 
No fitter Time he could have found to viſit 
The Creſſian royal Scepter, and to ſeize it. 
O ſimple, ſimple Husband ! but he's gone, 
And going, lett you this to think upan : 
Fair Wife (quoth he) I prithee in my Place, 
Regard the Trojan Prince, and do him Grace. 
Behold, a Witneſs I againſt you ſtand, 
You have been carelets of this kind Command. 
Count from his firſt Day's Journey, never ſince 
Did you regard or | om the Trojan Prince. 
What think you of your Husband ? that he knows 
The worth and value of the Face he owes ? 
| | Who (but a Fool) ſuch Beauty wou'd endanger ? 
| Or truſt it to the Mercy of a Stranger: 
| Then (royal Queen!) if neither may intreat, 
My quenchleſs Paſſion, nor Love's raging Heat, 
Can win you; we are woo'd both to this Crime, 
Even by the fit Advantage of the Time: 
Either to love ſweet Sport we muſt agree; 
Or ſhew our ſelves to be worſe Fools, than He. 
He took you by the Hand the Hour he rode, 
| And knowing I with you muſt make abade, 
| Brings you to me; what ſhou'd I further ſay ? 
It was his Mind to give you quiteaway. 
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What meant heelſe ? Then let's be blith and jolly, 
And make the beſt uſe of your Husband's Folly. 
| What ſhould we do? your Husbar.d is far gone, 
| And this cold Night (poor Sou!) you lie alone. 
| I want a Bedfellow, fo do we either, 
What lets us then, but that we lie together? 
You ſlumbring think on me, on you I dream. 


| Both our Deſiresare fervent and extream. 3 
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gweet, then appoint the Night; why do you ſtay ? 
O Night! — clearer than the brighteſt Day. 
Then 1 dare freely ſpeak, proteſt, and ſwear, 
and of my Vows the Gods ſhal] Record bear. 
Then will I ſeal the Contract and the Strife; 
From that Day forward we are Man and Wife. 
Then queſtionleſs I ſhall ſq far perſwade, 

That you with me ſhall Trey s rich Coaſt inyade, 
and with your Phrygian Gueſi at laſt agree, 

Our potent Kingdom and rich Crawp to fee. 
Butif you (bluſhing) tear the vulgar Bruit, 
That ſays, you follow me, to me make Suit, 
Fear it not, Helen; I'll ſo work with Fame, 

| will (alone) be guilty of all blame. 


Duke Theſes was my Inſtance, and ſq were 
Your Brothers, Lady; can I come more near 
To enſample my Attempts by? Theſeus haled 
Helen per torce; your Brothers they preyailed 


With the Lee Siſters: nay from theſe, 
count my ſe 


ihe fourth 1 He picaſc.) 
Our Trojan Navy rides upon the Caait, 
gg d. * Man d, and I can proudly boaſt, 
The Banks are high, why do you lon ſtay 7 
The Winds and Gars are ready to make Way. 
You ſhall be like a high Majeſtick Queen, 
Led through the Dardan ws be ſeen | 
By Millions, who your State having commended, 
Will (wondring) ſwear, ſome Goddeſs is deſcended. 
Where e er you walk, the Prieſts ſhall Incenſe burn, 
No way you ſhall your Eye, O Body turp, 
hut ſacrificed Beaſts the Ground ſhall heat, 
and bright religious Fires the Welkin heat. 
Mly Father, Mother, Brother, Siſters, all 
lum and Troy in pomp Majeſtical, 
Shall with rich Gitts preſent you (but alas) 
Not the leaſt part ( ſo far they do ſurpaſs 
Can my Epiſtle ſpeak; you may behaid 
lore, than my Words or Writings can untold. 
i 


Nor 
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Nor fear the Bruit of War, or threatning Steel, 
When we are fled, to dog us at the Heel; 
Or that all Gracia will their Powers unite : 
Ot many raviſh'd, can you one recite, | 
Whom War repurchas d? Theſe be idle Fears; 
Rough bluſtering Boress fair Orithea bears 
Unto the Land of Thrace; yet Thrace ſtill tree, 
And Athens rais'd no rude Hoſtility. 
In winged Pegaſus did Faſon ſail; 
And from great Colchos he Medea ſtale ; 
Yet Theſſaly you ſee can ſhew no Scar 
Of former Wounds in the Theſſalian War. 
He that firſt raviſh'd you, in ſuch a Fleet, 
As ours is, Ariadne brought from Crete. 
Yet Minos, and Duke Theſeus were agreed, 
Hout that Quarrel, not a Breaſt did bleed. 
Leis is the Danger (truſt me) than the Fear, 
That in the vain and idle Doubts appear. 
But ſay, rude War ſhou'd be proclaim'd at length, 
Know, I am valiant, and have finewy Strength, 
The Weapons that I uſeare apt to kill. 
Aſia beſides, more ſpacious Fields can fill 
Witharmed Men, than Greece. Amongſt usare 
More perfect Soldiers, more Beaſts apt for War, 
Nor can thy Husband Menelans be 
Of any high Spirit and Magnanimity ; 
Or ſo well prov'd in Arms: For Helen I, 
Being but a Lad, have made my Enemies fly; 
Regain'd the Prey from out the Hands of Thieves, 
Who had deſpoil'd our Herds and ftol'n our Beeves. 
By ſuch Adventures I my Name obtain'd, 
(Being but a Lad) the Conqueſt I have gain'd, 
Of young Men in their Prime, who much could do; 
De:phobus, Ilioneos too 
I have o'ercome in many ſharp Contentions; 
Nor think theſe are my vain and forg'd Inventions; 
Or that I only hand to hand can fight, | 
My Arrows when ] pleaſe ſnall touch the hire, 


Im 
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m expert in the , and the Bow; | 
You cannot boaſt your heartleſs Husband ſo. 

Had you the Power in all things to fupply me, 
And ſhould you nothing in the World deny me; 
To give me ſuch a Hector to my Brother, 

You could not, the Earth bears not ſuch another. 
By him alone all Aſia is well mann'd; 

ie like an Enemy 'gainſt Greece ſhall ſtand, 
Oppos d to your belt Fortunes; wherefore ſtrive you? 
You do not know his Valour that muſt wive you, 
Or what hid Worth is in me; but atlength 

You will confeſs, when you have prov d my Strength. 
Thus either War ſhall ſtill our Steps purſue, 

Or Greece ſhall fall in Tyoy's all-conquering View. 
Nor would I fear for ſuch a Royal Wife, 

To {et the univerſal World at Strife. 

To gain rich Prizes, Men will venturefar, 

The Hope of Purchaſe makes us bold in War. 

If all the Worldabout you ſhould contend, 

Your Name would be eterniz d without End; 
Only be bod; and fearleſs may we fail 

Into my Country, with a proſperous Gale! 


If the Gods prone me my expected Day, 
Ito the full ſhall all theſe Covenants pay. 
Helen to Paris. 


N O ſooner came mine Eye unto the Sight 

Of thy rude Lines, but I muſt needs re-write. 
Dar'ſt thou (Oh ſhameleſs) in ſuch heinous wiſe, 

The Laws of Hoſpitality deſpiſe ? | 

And being a Stranger, from thy Country's Reach, 
Sollicit a chaſt Wite to Wedlock's Breach ? 

Was it for this, our free TenarianPort 

Receiv'd thee and thy Train in friendly ſort ? 

And when great Neptune nothing could appeaſe, 

Gave thee ſafe Harbour from the ſtormy Seas? 
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Wasit for this, our Kingloin's Arins fpread wide, 
To entertain thee from the Water- ſide 2 


Yet thou of foreigũ Soil remote from hence, 
A Stranger, coming we ſcarce knew from whence, 
Is perjur'd Wrong the r en ot Right? 
Is all our Friendſhip guerdon' with Deſpight? 
I doubt me then, whether in our Court doth tarry 
A friendly Gueſt, or a fierce Adverſary. 
Nor blame me for it juſtly you conſider, 
And cheſs Prifunptions well compare together, 
So ſimple my Complaint will not appear, 
But you your felt muſt heeds excuſe my Fear. 
Well, hold me ſimple, much it matters not, 
Whilſt I preſervEmy chaſt Name far from Spot. 
For when I ſeem touch'd with a baſhful Shame, 
It ſhews how highly I regard my Fame. 
When I ſeem ſad, my Countenance is not fained, 
And when | lower my Look is unconſtrained, 
But ſay my Brow be cſoudy; my Name's clear, 
And reverently you ſhall of Helen hear. 
No Man from me adulterate Spoils can win, 
For to this Hour I have ſported without Sin 
Which makes me in my Heart the more to wonder, 
What Hope you hade in time to bring me under; 


Or trom mine Eye what Comfort thou canſt gather, 


To piry thee, and not deſpiſe thee rather. 
Becauſe once Theſeus hurried me from hence, 
And did to me a Kind uf Violence ;* 

Follows it therefore, I ara of ſuch Price, 

That raviſh'd'onct, I ſhould be raviſh'd twice? 
Was it my Fault, becauſe I ſtriv d in vain; 

And wanted Strength his Fury to reftrain ? 

He flatter'd, and ſpake fair, I ſtrugled ſtill, 

And what he got was much againſt my Will. 
Of all his Toil, he reap'd no wiſhed Fruit, 
For with my wrangling I withſtood his Suit. 
At length I was feſtor'd; untoucht, and clear, 
In all my Rape I fuffer'd nought, ſave Fear, 
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\ few unto ward Kiſſes, he (God wot) 

Of further Favours he could never boaſt; 

Dry without Reliſh, by much Striving got, 
and them with much ado, and to his Colt. 
| doubt your Purpoſe aims at greater Bliſſes, 

And hardly would alone be pleas'd with Kifles. 

Thou hait ſome further Aim, and ſeek ſt to do, 

What (Jove defend) I ſhould conſent unto. 

Hebore not thy bad Mind, but did reſtore me, | 
Unblemiſh'd, to the Place from whence he bore me. 
The Youth was baſhful, and thy Boldneſs lackt, 

And tis well known, repented his bold Fact. 

Theſes repented, ſo ſhould Patis do, 

Succeed in Love, and in Repentance too. 

Nor am I angry; who canangry be 

With him that loves her ? If your Heart ages 
With your kind Words, your Suit I could applaud, 
$01 were ſure your Lines were void of Fraud. 
[caſt not theſe ſtrange Doubts, or this dif] 

Like one, that were beteft all Confidence; 

Nor that I with my ſelt am in Diſgrace, 

Or do not know the Beauty of my Face: 

But becauſe too much Truſt hath damag d ſuch, 

As have believ'd Men th their Loves too much. 

And now the general Tongue of Women faith, 
Mens Words are fullof Treaſon, void of Faith. 


Let others ſin, and Hours of Pleaſures waſte 3 
Tisrareto find the ſober Matron chaſt. 

Why, ſay it be that Sin preyails with fair ones, 
May not my Name be rank'd among the rare ones? 
becauſe my Mother Leda wasbeguil'd, 

Muſt I ſtray too, that am her eldeſt Child? 

muſt conteſs my Mother made a Rape, 

but Fove beguil d her in a borrow d Shape. 
When ſhe (poor Soul) not dreamtof God nor Man, 
fle trod her |ke a milk-white feather'd Swan, 

te was deceiv'& by Error, if I yield 

o jour unjuſt Requeſt, nothing can ſhield 


Me 
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*T'was in Her Error; "Tis in Me Plain-dealing. 


She happily err d; he that her Honour ſpilt, 

Had in himſelf full Power to ſalve the Guilt. 
Her Error happy'd me too (I conteſs) 
If to be Fove's Child, be a Happineſs. 


T' omit high Fove, of whom I ſtand in awe, 
eat Grandſire to our Father-in-Law ; 


As the 


To paſs the Kin I claim from Tantalus, 


From Pelops, and from noble 
Leda by Fove, in Shape of Swan, 
Her ſelf ſo chang'd, and by him made with Child, 
ove my Father. Then you idly ſtrive, 


rar 
Your Name from Gods and Princes to derive. 


HS 


beguil'd, 


What need you of old Priam make relation; 
Laomedon, or your great Phrygian Nation ? 


Say, all be true; what then? He of whom moſt, 


To be ot your Alliance you fo boaſt. 


ove (five Degrees at leaſt) from you removed, 


o be the firſt from me, isplainly proved. 
And tho (as I believ'd well) Troy may ſtand, 


Powerful by Sea, and full of Strengt 
And no Dominion to your State ſu 
I hold our Clime nothing to Trey in 


perior, 


erIOT. 


Say, you in Riches paſs us, or in Number 
of P 


cople, whom you boaſt your Streets to comber; | 


Yet yours a barbarous Nation is, I tell you, 


And in that kind, do we of Greeceexcel you. 


Your rich Epiſtle doth ſuch Gifts preſent, 
As might the Goddeſſes themſelves content, 
And woo them to your Pleaſure; but if 1 


Should paſs the Bounds of Shame, and tread awry ; 


If ever you ſhould put me to my Shitts; 


Your ſelf ſhould move me, more than all your Gifts. 


Or if I ever ſhall tranſgreſs by ſtealth, 


It ſhall be for your ſake, not tor your Wealth. 


But as your Gifts I ſcorn not, ſo ſuch ſeem 


Moſt precious, where the Giver we eſteem, 


by Land; 
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ore than your Preſence, it ſhall Helen pleaſe, 

That you for her have paſt the ſtormy Seas; 

That ſhe hath caus d your Toil, that you reſpect her, 
And more than all your Trojan Dames affect her. 


But ye'rea Wag in troth, the Notes and Signs; 
You make at Table, in the Meats and Wines, 
I have obſerv'd, when I leaſt ſeern'd to mind them, 
For at the firſt my curious Eye did find them. 
Sometimes (you Wanton) your fixt Eye advances 
His Brightneſs againſt mine, darting ſweet Glances, 
Out- gazing me with ſuch a ſtedfaſt Look, 
That my daz'd Eyes their Splendor have forſook ; 
And then you ſigh, and by and by you ſtrerch 
Your amorous Arm ontright, the Bowl to reach 
That next me ſtands, making Excuſe to ſip 
ſult in the ſelf-ſame Place, that kiſs'd my Lip. 
How oft have 1 obſery'd your Finger make 
Tricks and conceited Signs, which ſtraight I take ? 
How often doth your Brow your ſmooth Thoughts cloke, 
When (to my ſeeming) it hathalmoſt ſpoke ? 
And ſtill I fear'd my Husband would have ſpy d you, 
ln troth you are to blame, and I muſt chide you. 
Youare too manifeſt a Lover, (tuſh) 
At ſuch known Signs I could not chuſe but bluſh, 
And to my ſelf I oft was forc'd to ſay, 
Ibis Man at nothing ſhames. Is this (I pray) 
Ougkt ſave the Truth? oft times upon the Board, 
Where Helen was ingraven, you the Word 
no haveunder-writ, innew-ſpilt Wine: 
Good ſooth) at firſt I could not ſean the Line, 
Por underſtand your Meaning. Now (Oh! ſpight) 
y ſelf am now taught ſo to read and write. 
ould I offend, as Sin to me is ſtrange, | 
ileBlandiſhments have Power chaſt Thoughts to change. 
Urif I could be mov d to ſtepaſtray, 
{tele would provoke me tolaſcivious Play. 
lies, I mult confeis, you have a Face, 


oadmirable, rare, ſo full of Grace, 
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That it hath Power to woo, and to make ſeisure 
Of the moſt bright chaſt Beauties to your Pleasure. 

Yet had I rather ſtainleſs keep my Fame, 

Than to a Stranger hazard my good Name. 

Make me your Inſtance, and forbear the Fair, 

Of that which moſt doth please you, make moſt ſpare, 
The greateſt Virtues ot which wise Men boaſt, 

Is to abſtain from that, which pleaseth moſt. 

How many gallant Youths (think you) deſire 

That which you covet, {corch'd with the ſelf- ſame Fire? 
Areall the World Fools? Only Paris wise? 

Or is there none {ave you have judging Eyes? 

No, no, you view no more than others fee, 

But you are plainer and more bold with me. 

You are more earneſt to pursue your Game; 
yield you not more Knowledge, but leſs Shame. 
I wouldto God, that you had ſail'd from Troy, 
When my Virginity and Bed to enjoy, 

A thousand gallant Princely Suiters came. 

Had I beheld young Paris, I proclaim, 

Of all those thousand I had made you Chief, 

And Spartan Menelaus to his Griet, 

Should to my Censure have ſubscrib'd and yielded. 
But now, alas! your Hopes are weakly builded: 
You covet Goods poſleſt, Pleasures fore-taſted, 
Tardy you come, that ſhould before have haſted; 
What you deſire, another claims as due: 

As I could wiſh t have been espous d to you: 

So let me tell you ſince it is my Fate, 

I hold me happy in my present State. 

Then cease, fair Prince, an idle Suitto move, 
Scek not to harm her whom you ſeem to lave. 

In my contented State let me be guided, 

As both my Statesand Fortunes have provided. 
Nor in ſo vain a Queſt your Spirits toll, 

To ſeek at my Hands an unworthy Spoil, 


But ſee how ſoon poor W omen are deluded, 
Venus her ſelt this Covenant hath concluded; 
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ox in the Idæan Vallies you eſpy 
hree Goddeſſes ſtripp d naked to your Eye; 
\nd when the firſt had promis'd you a Crown, 
he {-cond, Fortitude and Wars Renown ; 
The third, beſpake you thus: Crown, nor War's Pride 
vill bequeath, but Helen to thy Bride. 
carce believe, thoſe high immortal Creatures 
Vould to your Eye expoſe their naked Features. 
br (ay the firſt Part ot your Tale be pure, 
ad meet with Truth; the ſecond's falſe I'm ſure, 
which poor I was thought the greateſt Mced, 
n ſuch a high Cauſe by the Gods decreed. 
have not of my Beauty ſuch Opinion, 
imagine it preferr'd before Dominion, 
Ir Fortitude 3 nor can your Words perſwade me, 
he greateſt Gift of all the Goddeſs made me. 
tizenough to me, Men praise my Face; 
ut from the Gods I merit no ſuch Grace. 
ordoth the Praise, you charge me with, offend me, 
ſenus do not envioully commend me. 
utlo! I grant you, and imagine true, 
our free Report, claiming your Praise as due; 
do would in pleaſing Things call Fame a Lyar, 
ut give that Credit, which we moſt defire ? 


That we have mov'd theſe Doubts, be not you griev d; 
be greateſt Wonders are the leaſt believ d. 
ow then, 1 firſt am pleas'd that Venus ought me 
ch undeſerved Grace; next, that you thought me 
egreateſt Need. Nor Scepter, nor War's Fame, 
(you prefer before poor Helen's Name. 
Jard H art] tis time thou ſhould at laſt come down) 
erctorelam your Valour, I your Crown. 
bur Kiadneſs conquers me do what I can; 
ere hard- hearted, not to love this Man, 
Karate I was never, and yet coy, 
| avour him whom I can nc'er enjoy. 
vt profits it the barren Sands to plow, 
din tte Furrows our Affections ſow, 
T 2 In 
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In the ſweet Theft of Venus Lam rude, 

And know not how my Husband to delude. 
Now l these Love-lines write, my Pen, I vow, 
Is a new Office taught, not known till now. 
Happy are they, that in this Trade have Skill; 
Alas! I am a Fool and ſhall be ſtil}; 

And having till this Hour not ſtept aſtray, 

Fear in thee Sports, leaſt I ſhould miſs my Way, 
The Fear (no doubt) is greater than the Blame, 
I ſtand confounded and amaz'd with Shame; 
And with the very Thought of what you ſeek, 
Think every Eye fixt on my guilty Cheek. 

Nor are these Suppoſitions merely vain, 

The murmuring People whisperingly complain, 
And my Maid Æthra hath by liſtning ſlily 
Brought me ſuch News, as touch'd mine Honour highly, 
Whercſore (dear Lord) diſſemble or deſiſt, 

Being over-Eyed, we cannot as we lift 

Faſhyon our Sports, our Loves pure Harveſt gather; 
But why ſhould you deſiſt? Diſſemble rather. 
Sport (but in ſecret) ſport where none may ſee. 

I he greater, but not greateſt Liberty, 

Is limited to our lascivious Play, | 

That Menelaus is far hence away. 

My usband about great Affairs is poſted, 

Leaving his Royal Gueſt ſecurely hoſted; 

His Bulineſs was important and material, 

Being employed about a Crown Imperial. 

and as he now is mounted on his Steed, 

Ready on his long Journey to proceed, 

Een as he queſtions to depart, or ſtay, 

Sweet Heart (quoth I) Oh! be not long away. 
With that he reach'd me a ſweet parting Kiſs, 
(How loth he vas to leave me, gheſs by this) 
Farewel tair Wife (faith he) bend all thy Cares Tou 
To my domeſtick Buſineſs, home Affairs; 
But as the thing that 1 affection beſt, 
Sweet Wife, look well unto my Trojan Gueſt. Nur; 
It was no ſooner out, but with much Pain rom 
My itching Spleen from Laughter I reſtrain, wh 
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ch ſtriving to keep in and bridieſtil], 

at length I wrung forth theſe fer Words (7 will. 

He's on his Journey to the Ile of Crete, 

But think not we may therefore {ately meet: 

He is ſo abſent, that as preſent I | 

Am {till within his Reach, his Ear, his Eye; 

Andtho' abroad, his Power at home commands; 

For know you not, Kings have long reaching Hands? 
The Fame tor Beauty you beſides have given me, 

Into a great Exigent hath driven me. 

The more your Com mendationfi ld his Ear, 

The more juſt Cauſe my Husband hath to tear, 

Nor marvel you the King hath left me ſo, 

Into remote and foreign Climestogo; 

Much Confidence he dares repoſe in me, 

My Carriage, Haviour, and my Modeſty, 

My Beauty he miſtruſts, my Heart relies in, 

j Face he fears, my chaſt Life he affies in. 


To take Time now, when Time is, you perſwade me, 

And with his apt fit Abſence you invade me, 

Iwoud, but fear, nor is my Mind well ſet; 

My Wil: wou'd further what my Fear doth lett. 

bare no Hugband here, and you no Wite; 

Lore your Shape, you mine, dear as your Life, 
he Nights ſeem long to ſuch as ſleep alone; 

ur Letters meet to interchange our Moan. 

ou judge me beautevus, Ieſteem you tair 

nder one Roof we Lovers lodged are: 

nd, let me die, but every thing conſider, 

ach thing per ſwades us we ſhali lie together. 

othing we {ce moleſts us, nought we hear; 

Ind jet my torward Will is {lack through Fear, 

would to God, that what you ill per ſwade, 

Lou could as well compel; ſo l were made 
Wiling willing, pleaſingly abus'd; 

my Simplicity might be excus d. 

juries Force is oft- times wondrous pleaſing 

viuchas ſuffer £2f in their diſcaling. 
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If what I will, you *gainſt my Will ſhould do, 
I with ſuch Force could be well pleaſed too. 


But whilſt our Love is young and in the Bud, 
Suffer his intant Vigor be withſtood. 

A Flame new kindled is as eaſily quench'd, 
And ſudden Sparksin little Crops are drench'd, 
A Traveller's Love is like himſelf, unſtay'd, 
And wanders where he walks; it is not laid 
On any firmer Ground; for when we alone 


Think him to us, the Wind blows lair, he's gone. 


Witneſs Hyp/epile, alike betray'd; : 
Witneſs with her the bright Mynoian Maid: 

Nay then your ſelf, as you your ſelf have ſpoken, 
To fair OEnone have your Promiſe broken. 
Since I beheld your Face firſt, my Deſire 

Hath been, of Trojan Paris to inquire. 

I know you now in every true Reſpect; 


I'll grant you thus much then, ſay you affect 


Me (whom you term your own) I'll go thus far; 


Do not the Phyygian Mariners prepare 

Their Sails and Oars, and now whilſt we recite 
Exchange ot Words about the wiſhed Night? 
Say that, even now you were prepar'd to clime 
My long-wiſh'd Bed. juſt at th appointed time, 
The Wind ſhould alter and blow tair for Troy, 
You muſt break off, in midſt of all your Joy 
And leave me in the Infancy ot Plcaſure; 

Amid my Riches, I ſhall loſe my Treaſure. 
You will for ſake the Sweets my Bed affords, 


T' exchange tor Cabins, Hatches, and pitch'd Boards, 


Then what a fickle Courtſhip you commence, 


When, with the firſt Wind, all your Love blows hence! 


But ſhall I follow you when you are gone, 
And be the Grand-child to Laomedon ? 

And Ilium ſec whoſe Beauty you proclaim ? 
do not ſo deſpiſe the Bruit of Fame, © 
That ſhe to whom ] am in debt ſuch Thanks, 


Should fill the Earth with ſuch adulterate Pranks. 
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What will Achaia ? what will Sparta ſay ? 
What will your Troy report, and Aſia? 

What may old Priam, or his reverend Queen? 
What may your Siſters, having Helen ſeen ? 

Or your Dardanian Brothers deem of me: 

Will they not blame my looſe Inchaſtity ? 

Nay, how can you your ſelf faithful deem me, 
And not amongſt the looseſt Dames eſteem me? 
No Stranger ſhall your Aſian Ports come near, 
But he ſhall fill your guilty Soul with Fear. 

How often, angryat ſome {mall Offence, 

Will you thus ſay; Adultreſs, get thee hence? 
Forgetting you your ſelf have been the Chief 

In my Tranſgreſſion, tho*not in the Grief. 
Conſider what it is, forgetful Lover, 

To be Sin's Author, and Sin's ſnarp Reprover. 
But Cer the leaſt of all theſe Ills betide me, 

L wiſh the Earth may in her Boſom hide me. 


But I ſhall all your Phrygian Wealth poſſeſs, 
And more than your Epiſtle can expreſs. 
Gifts, woven Gold, Imbroidery, rich Attire, 
Purple and Plate, or what I can deſire. 
Yet give me leave, think you all this extends 
Tocountervail the loſs of my chief Friends? 
Whoſe Friendſhip, or whole Aid ſhall I imploy, 
To ſuccour me when i am wrong'd in Troy? 
Or whether can I, having thus mis-done, 
Unto my Father, or my Brothers run? 
Asmuchas you to me, falſe Faſon ſwore 
Unto Medea, yet trom ZAſon's Door 
Heatter did exile her. Now poor Heart, 
Whereisthy Father that ſhould take thy part ? 
Od ZEtes, or Chalciope ? thou tookeſt 


Orfay thou didſt (alaſs! they cannot hear 

Thy fad Complaints) yet I no ſuch thing fear. 
No more Medea did; good Hopes ingage 
Themſelves ſo far, they fail in their Preſage. 


T 4 


No Aid from them, whom thou before for ſookeſt. 
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You ſce the Ships, that in the Main are toſt, 
And many times by Tempeſts wrackt and loſt, 
Had at their lariching from the Heaven's Mouth, 
A imooth Sea, and a calm Gale from the South. 
Belides, the Brand your Mother dreamt ſhe bare, 
The Night before your Birth, breeds me freſh Care: 
It propheſy'd, e er many Vears expire, 
Inflamed Troy muſt burn with Greekifh Fire. 

As Venus tavours you, becauſe ſhe gain'd 
Adoubtful Prize by you; yet the diſdain'd 
And vanquiſh'd Goddeſſes, diſgrac d folate, 
May bear you hard; I therefore fear their Hate, 
Nor make no queſtion, but if I conſort you, 
And for a Raviſher our Greece report you ; 

War will be wag'd with Troy, and you ſhall rue; 
The Sword (alas) your Conqueſt ſhall purſue, 
When Hippodamia at her bridal Feaſt, ; 
Was rudely raviſh'd by her Centaur Gueſt, 
Becauſe the Saivages the Bride durſt ſeize, 

War grew betwixt them and the Lapythes. 

Or think you Menelaus hath no Spleen ? 

Or that he hath not Power t'avenge his Teen? 
Or that old Jyndarus this AIG can {mother ? 
Or the two tamous Twins, each lov'd of other? 


So where your Valour and rare Deeds you boaſt, 
And warlike Spirits, in which you triumph molt ; 
By which you haveattain'd 'monglt Souldiers Grace; 
None will believe jou, that but ſees your Face. | 
Your Feature, and fair Shape, 1s fitter far 
For amorous Courtſhips, than remorſleſs War. 

Let rough-hew'd Soldiers warlike Dangers prove; 
Tis pity Paris ſhould do ought fave love. 

Hector (whom you ſo praiſe) for you may fight: 
Ii find you War toskirmiſh every Night, 
Which ſhe!] become you better. Were! wiſe, 
And bo'd withal, 1 might obtain the Prize, 

In ſuch ſweer fingle Combats, hand to hand, 
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Gainſt which no Woman that is wiſe will ſtand. 
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My Champion I'll encounter Breaſt to Breaſt, 
Though I were ſure to fall, and be o erpreſt. 


If that you private Conference intreat me, 
] apprehend you, and you cannot cheat me: 
know the Meaning, durſt I yield thereto, 
Of what you would confer, what you would do. 
You are too forward, you too far would wade; 
But yet (God knows) your Harveſt's in the Blade, 
My tired Pen ſhall here its Labour end; 
A guilty Senſe in thieviſh Lines I ſend, 
Speak next, when your Occaſion beſt per ſwades, 
By Clymene and Æthra, my two Maids *, 


_— 


1 ' 


The Paſſionate Shepherd to his Love. 


_— 


I VE with me, and be my Love, 
And we willall the Pleaſure prove, 

That Hills and Vallies, Dale and Field, 
And all the craggy Mountains yield. 
There will we tit upon the Rocks, 
And fee the Shepherds feed their Flocks, 
By ſhallow Rivers, by whoſe Falls 
Melodious Birds ſing Madrigales. 
There will I make thee Beds ot Roſes, 
With athouſand fragrant Poſies; 
A Cap of Flowers, and a Girdle 
Imbroider'd all with leaves of Myrtle; 
A Gown made of the fineſt Wool, 
Which from our pretty Lambs we pull; 
Fair lined Slippers for the cold, 
With Buckles of the pureſt Gold ; 


3» 


_— 


* N.B. The Tranſlation of theſe Epiſtles is looſe, and not 
wi!hout Errors, and yet they juſtify what I have ſaid in the 
Freſace, concerning Shak ſpear's Learning. 1 
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A felt of Straw, and Ivie Buds, 

With Coral Claſps, and Amber Studs. 

And if theſe Pleaſures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my Love. 

The Shepherds Swains ſhall dance and ling, 
For thy Delight each May Morning. 

If theſe Delights thy Mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my Love. 
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T he Nymph's Reply to the Shepherd, 


F that the World and Love were young, 
L And Truth in every Shepherd's Tongue; 
heſe pretty Pleaſures might me move, 

Tolive with thee, and be thy Love. 
Time drives the Flocks from Field to Fold, 
When Rivers rage, and Rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
Andall complain of Cares to come : 
The Flowers do fade, and wanton Ficlds 
To wayward Winter reckoning / 
A honey Tongue, a Heart of Gall, 
Is Fancy's Spring, but Sorrow's Fall. 
Thy Gowns, thy Shoes, thy Bed of Roſes, 
Thy Cap, thy Girdle, and thy Poſies; 
Some break, ſome wither, ſome forgotten, 
In Folly ripe, in Reaſon rotten. 
Thy Belt of Straw and Ivie Buds, 
Thy Coral Claſps and Amber Studs, 
All theſe in me no means can move, 
To come to thee, and be thy Love. 
But could Youth laſt, and Love ſtill breed, 
Had joys no date, and Age no need; 
Then theſe Delights my Mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy Love. 
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Another of the ſame Nature, 


OME live with me and be my Dear, 
And we will revelallthe Year, 
In Plains and Groves, on Hills and Dales, 
Where fragrant Air breeds tweeteſt Gales. 
There ſhaiſ you have the beauteous Pine, 
The Cedar, and the ſpreading Vine, 
And all the Woods to be a Skreen, 
Leſt Phacbus kiſs my Summer's 
The Seat ot your Diſpors ſhall be 
Hyer ſome Riverina Tree; 
Where {ilver Sands and Pebbles ſing 
"ternal Ditties to the —_ 
There ſhall you ſee the Nymphs at play, 
And how the Satyrs {pend the Day ; 
The Fiſhes gliding on the Sands, 
(ering their Bellies to your Hands; 
The Birds with heavenly-tuned Throats, 
Poſlels Woods Ecchoes with ſweet Notes; 
Which to your Senſes will im | 
Muſick to inflame the Heart. 
Upon the bare and — | 
The Ring-Doves Wooings will provoke 
A colder Blood than n 
To play with me, and do no leſs. 
In Bowers of Laurel trimly dight, ' 
We will outwear the ſilent N ight; 
While Flora buſie is to ſpread 
Herricheſt Treaſure on our Bed. 
The Glow-worms ſhall on you attend, 
And all their ſparkling Lights ſhall ſpend, 


All to adorn and beautifie 

Your Lodging with moſt Majeſty. 
Then in my Arms willI incloſe 

Lilies fair Mixture with the Roſe z 

W noſe nice Pertections in Love's Play, 
hal tune me to the higheſt Key. 


Thus 
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Thus as we paſs the welcome Night 
In ſportful Pleaſures and Delight, 

The nimble Fairies on the Grounds 
Shall dance and fing melodious Sounds, 
If theſe may ſerve for to intice x 
Your Preſence to Love's Paradiſe, 
Then come with me, and be my Dear, 
And we will ſtrait begin the Year. 


ou 
— — 


AKE, O! take thoſe Lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn, 
And thoſe Eyes, the break of Day, 
Lights which do miſlead the Morn. 
But my Kiſſes bring again, 
Sealsof Love, tho ſeal d in vain, 


Hide, O! hide thoſe Hills of Snow, 
Which thy frozen Boſom bears, 
On whoſe Tops the Pinks that grow, 
Are of thoſe that April wears, 
But my poor Heart firſt {et free, 
Bound in thoſe Icy Chains by thee. 


-_ — — — 


E T the Bird of loweſt lay 

On the ſole Arabian Tree, 
Herauld ſad, and Trumpet be, 
To whole Sound chaſt Wings obey. 
But thou ſhrieking Harbinger, 
Foul Procuror of the Fiend, 
Augur of the Feavers End, 
To this Troop come thou not near. 
From this Seſſion interdict, | 
Every Fowl of Tyrant Wing, 
Save the Eagle feather'd King; 
Keep the Obſequy ſo ſir ict; Ty 
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Let the Prieſt in Surplice white, 
That defunctive Muſick can, 

Be the Death- divining Swan, 

Leſt the Requiem lack his Right. 
And thou treble- dated Crow, 

That thy fable Gender mak'ſt, 
With the Breath thou giv'ſt and tak'ſt, 
Mongſt our Mourners ſhalt thou go. 
Here the Anthem doth commence, 
Love and Conſtancy is dead, 
phœnix and the Turtle fled, 

In a mutual Flame from hence. 

So they loved as Love in twain 

Had the 3 but in one, 

Two Diſtincts but in none; 
Number there in Love was ſhin, 
Hearts remote, yet not aſunder, 
Diſtance and no Space was ſeen 
'Twixt thy Turtle, and his Queen, 
But in them it were a Wonder. 

So between them Love did ſhine, 
That the Turtle ſaw his Right, 
Flaming in the Phœnix Sight, 
Either was the others mine. 
Property was thus a d. 

That — ſelf was -.. --— | 
Single Natures, double Name, 
Neither two nor one was called. 
Reaſon in it ſelf confounded, 

Saw Diviſion grow together, 

To themſelves yet either, nei 
Simple were ſo well compounded, 
That it cried, how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one; 
Love hath Reaſon, Reaſon none, 
If what partscan ſoremain. 
Whereupon it made this Threne, 


Io the Phœnix and the Dove, 


Co- ſupreams and Stars ot Love, 
As Chorus to their tragick Scene. 


THRENES 
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T HX EN ES. 


B E AUT Y, Truth, and Rarity, 

| Grace in all Simplicity, 
Hence incloſed, in Cinders lie. 

Death is now the Phenix Neſt, 

And the Turtle's loyal Breaſt 

To Eternity doth reſt. 

Leaving no Poſterity, 

Tas not their Infirmity, 

It was married Chaſtity, 

Truth may ſeem, but cannot be, 

Beauty brag, but 'tisnot ſhe, 

Truth and Beauty buried be. 

To this Urnlet thoſerepair, 

That are either true, or fair; 

For theſe dead Birds ſigh a Prayer. 


9 — — — n 
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H Y ſhould this a Deſart be, 
For it is unpeopled ? No, 
Tongue Ill hang on every Tree, 
That ſhall civil Sayings ſhow. 
Some how brief the Lite of Man 
Runs his erring Pilgrimage, 
That the ſtretchingot a Span 
Buckles in his Sum of Age. 
Someof violated Vows 
Twixt the Souls of Friend and Friend. 
But upon the faireſt Boughs, 
Or at every Sentence end, 
Will I Roſalinda write, 
Teaching all that read to know 
The Quinteſlenceof every Sprite, 
Heaven would in little ſhow. 


/ 


There · 
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Therefore Heaven Nature chang'd, 
That one Body ſhould be filld 
With all Graces wide enlarg'd, 
Nature preſently diſtilld, 
Helen's Cheek, but not her Heart, 
Cleopatra's Majeſty ; 
Atalanta's better Part, 
Sad Lucretia's — 
Thus Roſalind of many Parts, 
By heavenly Synods was devis'd, 
Of many Faces, Eyes and Hearts, 
To have the Touches deareſt priz'd, 
Heaven would theſe Gifts She ſhould haye, 
And] to live and die her Slave. 
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PERYS 
SHAKESPEAR, 
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2. HAVE in my Eſſay prefix d to this Vo- 

lume, laid down Rules by which the Rea- 
der may judge of the Miſtakes of our 
Poet ſo far, as by his Authority not to be 
6 drawn into an Imitation of his Errors, by 


%: miſtaking them for Beauties. I ſhallnow 


* 


in these Remarks point out the Beauties 
* this Author, which are worthy the Observation of all 
3 U | 


the 
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the ingenious Lovers of this Art, and thoſe who defire to 
arrive at any Perfection in it. 

Mr. Rowe has very well obſerv'd, that the Fable is not 
the Province of the Drama, in which the Strength and 
Maſtery of Shakeſpear lies; yet I ſhall give a Scheme of al 
his Plots, that ſo we may the more eaſily ſee how far he ha; 
ſucceeded by the Force of Nature, and where he has jail, 
I begin in the Order in which they are printed in this new 
Edition. And in the Firſt we find his Tempeſs. 


The Argument or Fable of the TEMPEST. 


* Profpero Duke of Milan being entirely given up to his 
* Study, repoſes the Truſt of the Goyernment in his Bro- 
* ther Antonio, who having all the Sovereignty but the 
* Name, is unſatisfy'd, till he obtains that by Treaſon, 
* Wherefore having made a ſecret Compact with the King 
* of Naples, he lets him into Milan in the Night; and feiz- 
* ing his Brother and his Infant Daughter, ſends them out 
* toSea in a tatter'd, unrigg'd Boat. Gonzalo, who by the 
« Tyrant was commanded to put this in execution, out ot 
* his own Compaſſion furniſhes him with ſome Proviſion, 
* and ſome of his own Books. Being thus defenceleſs|eit 
tothe Mercy of the Ocean, Providence drove him ona 
* barren Ifland, where he found no body but a fort ot 
« Incubus, Son to a notorious Witch of Algiers, And 
* here he liv'd twelve Years in Solitude, and in the 
* Study and Exercise of the Art of Natural Mags. 
Till now the ſame King of Naples, his only Son, and 
Antonio, Profpero's treacherous Brother, and others, fe- 
turning from marrying the Daughter of Naples to the 
King of Tunis, fall into his Spells; for Proſpero raiſing 
« Storm, has them all caſt away on this barrenenchanted 
* Hand, tho none of them periſh in the Wreck Hd. 
| © the Play begins —- These Princes being all caſt aſhore 
* and dispers d inthe Iſland, the Pangs ot their evil Decc" 
and the {uppos'd Loſs of the King's Son torment tis 
« puilty King and ſome of his Train; while his Son indes 
* 15 by Proſpero's Spirits brought to the Sight of —_ 

ro/pers 
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« Proſpero's Daughter, who before had ſeen none of Man- 
„ kind but her Father. The young Pair fall mutually in 
ore with each other. The King likewise and his Train 
hing undergone great Pains, Agonies, and Terrors, are 
brought to Pro/pero's Cave by his Spirit Ariel; where ha- 


„ viog been upbraided by Proſpero, who owns himſelt to 


„them, they all are reconcil d, Proſpero's Daughter being 
to be married to Ferdinand the King's Son; ſo with the 
promise ot a prosperous Voyage the Play ends. 

can't find that this Plot was taken from any Novel, at 
leaſt not from any that Mr. Langbain had ſeen, who was 
very conversant with Books of that nature. But it does 
not at all follow, that there was no ſuch Story in any of the 
Books of his time, which might never reach our Age; 
nor is it of much Importance. 

Tho the Fable of this Play may come ſhort of Perfection 
in ſome Particulars, yet I muſt ſay this, that we have fe on 
the Engliſh Stage that can compare with it for Excellence. 
For firſt it is the Imitation of one Action, i. e. The Reſto- 
ration of Proſpero to his Dutchy of Milan. The Action is 
ot a juſt Extent, for it has a Beginning, Middle and End; 
the caſting away of the King of Naples, Antonio, &c. on 
theenchanted Iſland, is plainly the Beginning, ſince to this 
there is nothing neceſlary to be before; it is the Sequel in- 
deed of ſomething else, but not the Effect. Thus their be- 
ing caſt on the Coaſt, produces all that happens to them, 
til the Discovery, which is the Middle: and when Proſpero 
s reconcild by their Sufferings, and his Paſſions abated, the 
Middle, which is their Sufferings, produces the End in the 
Reconciliation of the Parties. Here is likewise in this Fa- 
blea Peripetieand Diſcovery. For the State, Condition and 
Fortune of the King is changed from theextremeſt Misery 
to Happineſs by the Diſcovery of Proſpero, and Ferdinand. 
Tistrue, the Discovery of Proſperois not ſo fine as that of 

Uyſſes by the Nurse, but it is ev ry whit as good as the Diſco- 
very that Ulyſſes makes ot himselt᷑ to the Shepherds. There 
isa perfect Unity in the Action, and inthe Time; which 


peated Errors of the Editors, not to Shakeſpear) yet it is 
U3 | con- 


thoalittle confusedly expreſs'd(which I attribute to the re- 


re CC — 
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concluded by Alonzo, and the Sailors, to be but three Hours, 
Proſtero in the firſt Act demands of his Spirit Ariel__ 
It hat is the time of the Day——who answers Ariel, Paſt the ( 
mid Seaſon. Proſp. At leaſt two Glaſſes. The Time 'twixt MY |; 


fix and now, muſt by us be ſpent moſt preciouſly. þ 
: 1 

ACT V. SCENE I. fc 

k 

Proſp. How's the Day? ar 
Ariel. On the ſixth Hour, at which Time, my Lord, th 
You ſaid our Work ſhould ceaſe. ar 


Proſp. Idid ſay ſo when firſt I rais'd the Tempeſt, 


The whole Time from the raiſing the Storm to the End of 
the Play is but fix Hours; the Play plainly opens at the ver 
End ot the Storm, ſo that we cannot ſuppose it more that 
three Hours and a half; which is far more regular in th 
Particular, than any that I know of on the _ Th 
Unity of Place is not quite ſo regular, and yet we have fen 
Plays that excel it even in this Particular. But if theScer 
of the Storm were out, and which has very little to « 
there, the Place would be brought into a much leis co 
paſs, and the ſeveral Scenes may very well be allow d to 
reasonably ſuppos'd pretty contiguous. Atleaſt whentu 
Gentlemen ſet themselves to alter a Poet of Hate ben 
Genius, one wou'd expect, that they ſhou'd endeavour! 
correct his Errors, not to add more. It had beenextrem 
ly easy for Sir William, and Mr. Dryden to have remed) 
this Particular, which they have nor at all attempted; m 
they have added nothingbut what makestheir Compoliti 
not only much leſs perfect, butinfinitely more extravagit 
than this Poem which they pretend to alter; as I ſhallſto 
when I come to the Characters. Shakeſpear has met w. 
this fortune in many of his Plays, while Mr. Durſt 


Mr. Cibber have only given us their wise Whim*c)s i: 
what they blotted out of the Poet. The Pretenderst01F*1: 
this Poet ſheu'd never meddle with him unleſs they c. 
mend his Fable and Conduct, ſince they can never gie . 


the Manners, Sentiments, Paſſions, and Diction, finer 3 
more perfect, than they find them in the Original 
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i As the Fable has all theſe Advantages, ſo is the Conduct 
of the Play very regular. Ariſtotle divides the Parts ot 
Quantity of a Playinto four Parts, which he calls the Pro- 
Hue, the Epiſode, the Exode, and the Chorus, By the Pro- 
laue he does not mean what is now a-days ſpoke before the 
Pay, and has ſeldom any relation to the Play, and will there- | 
fore ſerve any other Play, as well as that to which it is ſpo- 
ken: but by the Prologue here is underſtood all our firſt Act; 
and it is to explain to the Audience not only what concerns 
the Subject of the Poem, but what is proper and neceſlary 3 
and makes a true Part of it. Thus Proſpero, to fatisty his 
Daughter of the Cause of his raifing the Storm, very art- 
fully lets the Audience know the material part of his Hiſto- 
ry which paſt before that Hour; and that neceſſarily: for 
it was not only natural for Miranda to enquire into the 
Cause of ſo terrible a Storm, the Effects of which had ex- 
tremely mov'd her Compaſſion; and the Work that was 
going to be done by Proſpero ſeems to mark out that, as the 
only proper time that he cou'd ever have related his Fortunes 
to her, and inform her of her Condition, and that he had 
now got all his Enemies into his hands, Tis true, this 
Narration may ſeem alittle too calm, and that it had been 
more Dramatic had it been told in a Paſſion; but it we con- 
der the Story as Proſpero tells it, it is not without a Pathos. 
And if this firſt Narration cou'd be brought undi r this Cen- 
ure, yet the ſecond is far from it, being very artfully 
thrown into a ſort of Paſſion, or Anger againſt Ariel, and 
therefore truly Dramatic; for in the Drama indeed there 
ou d be very little that is not Action, and Paſſion. It was 
neceſſary likewise, that when the Poet was giving the Au- 
Gience a Creature of his own formation, he ſhou'd let them 
«now whence he ſprung; his very Origin preparing us for 
Character ſo much out of the way, and makes us expect 
tat Language from him, which he utters. But there 
being ſtill ſome things done which fell not into the know- 
age of Proſpero, and yet were neceſſary to be known to 
tue Audience, the Poet in the firſt Scene ot the ſecond Act, 


makes the ſhipwreck'd Princes diſcover it very judi- 
out. 
4 


— 


he 


xt 
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The next to the Prologue is the Epiſode, which was all that 
us'd formerly to go betwixt the four Chorus's, which with 
us is the ſecond, third, and fourth Act; that is, it contains 
all the Subject of the Play, or rather the Intrigues and ly 
till the Unravelling. And the Exode, which was all tha 
came after the laſt ſinging ot the Chorus, contain d the Pe. 
ripetie, and Dijcovery or the unravelling of the Plot, which 
answered our fifth Act; and is the Unraveling, or Cats. 
ſtrophe of the Piece. This diviſion of Ariſtotle is periect- 
ly observ'd by Shakeſpear in the Conduct of this Par 
of the Tempeſt, For, as we have ſeen, the firſt Add disco- 
vers all that was neceſſary for the Audience to know ot the 
Story, that happen'd before the Commencement of tke 
Action of the Play, and that in an admirable and judicious 
manner: next, all the Intrigue of the Play, as the ſever 
Adventures and Torments of the King, the uniting the 
Hearts of Miranda and Ferdinand, and the Attempts of the 
Mob Characters, make up the ſecond, third, and fourth 
Acts: the fifth is wholly employ'din the Diſcovery and Pe- 
ribetie, or in the Unravelling of the Piot, and reſtoring 
Tranquillity to all the Dramatic Persons. The Scenelike- 
wise 1s generally unbroken; especially in the firſt, tourt! 
and fifth, they are perfectly entire. The Manners are eve 
ry way juſt, they are well mar d, and convenient and equal; 
there is no room here for the Likeneſs, the Story being a 
Fiction. Thus we find every one perfectly diſtinct from 
the other. Caliban, as born of a Witch, ſhews his origi- 
nal Malice, ill-Nature, Sordidneſs, and Villany. Arten 
is always ambitious and treacherous, and even there pro- 
moting and persuading Sebaſtian 10 the committing the 
ſame unnatural Act againſt his Brother, that he had agaivi 
Proſpero, with this Aggravation, of adding Fratricide to 
Uſurpation. 

The Sentiments are every where the juſt Effect of the 
Manners, and the Diction generally juſt and elegant, as we 
ſhall ſee in thoſe beautiful Thoughts I ſhall add to my Ke 
marks on this Play. kut I can't leave my general Conlide- 
ration ot this Play, till l have added a word about the moi 
qu ſtionable Part of it, and that is the Mag ic, or * | 

| wt 
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Those who make thisa Fault in our Poet know little of 
the matter; tor it is ſufficient for him to go upon received 
Notions, no matter whether philosophicaly, or absolutely 
true, or not. Shakeſpear liv'd in an Age, not ſo remote 
troma Time in which the Notion of Spirits and Conju- 
rers, and the ſtrange and wonderful Power of Magic.were 
ſo common, that it was almoſt an Article of Faith among 
the Many, I mean not the very Mob, but Men of Figure 
and true Learning. Arxioſto is full of this, and inſtead ot one 
enchanted Iſle, gives us many enchanted Caſtles. Nay, La- 
vater and ſeveral others have wrote ſeriouſly upon this Head; 
Mizaldus gives us many Receipts for magical Operations; 

and the 4 and Cabaliſts profeſs a Converſation 

with Spirits of the Earth, the Air, Water, and elemental 
Fire. Doctor Beaumont has even in our Time wrote a Book 

in Engliſh upon this Head, and has declared to many his fre- 

vent Conversation with these Hobgoblins; nor is there to 

this day ſcarce a venerable Citizen, or Country Squire, but 
25 firmly believes these Beings, as they do their own, And 

tho it is not our buſineſs here to enter into the Examination 

of this Point philoſophically, common Opinion being ſut- 
ficient to juſtity Shakeſpear, yet perhaps the niceſt Philoſo- 

pher would be puzzl'd to demonſtrate the Falſhood of this 

Notion : At leaſt we are ſure, that thereare Spirits departed, 
lince the Scripture it ſelf aſſures us of it. The ſame wou'd 

bold againſt Virgiland Homer for their Cyclops, their Harpeys, 
their Circes, &c. if common Opinion could not clear them. 

Our Poet therefore is at leaſt on as good a bottom in this, as 

thoce great Men of Antiquity, and has manag d these Ma- 

chines as well as either of them in this Play. 

The Reader having ſeen all the Beauties of the Fable, Con- 
act and Manners of this Play, may perhaps think it would 
not be from the Purpose it I ſhould take ſome notice of the 
Aeration made of it by Mr. Dryden and Sir William Dave- 
ant; and ſince it ſeems a ſort of juſtice to Shakeſpear, I 
ſhall venture to ſhow how far they have been from impro- 
ag our Author. Mr. Dryden in his Pretace, after he bas 
told us that the Play it ſelf had been acted with Succels, 
ind that Fletcher and Sir Fohn Suckling had made bold with 
our Poet in their Sea-Voyage, and the Goblins — adds —— 


U 4 
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Sir William Davenant, as he was a Man of à quick and tir 
cing imagination, ſoon found, that ſomewhat might be a4. 
ded to the Deſign of Shakeſpear, of which neither Fletcher 
nor Suckling had ever thought, — & hope to add 
to his Excellence, or elſe it had better never have been added 
and therefore to put the laſt Hand to it, he deſign d the Coun- 
ter- part to Shakeſpear's Plot, namely that of a Man who had 
never ſeen a Woman, that by this means theſe two Character 
of Innocence an4 Love, might the more illuſtrate and com- 
mend each other. 

He further tells us his Approbation of Sir 1ill;am's De. 
ſign ; but with ſubmiſſion to ſo great a Man as Mr, Duden 
muſt be allowed to be in his way, I think he had very little 

Reason for his Approbation. For let us conſider but the 
Rules of true Judgment, and we ſhal] find, that what theſe 
Gentlemen have done could be oniy advantageous to our 
Author, by improving the Fable and Conduct, the Mamer, 
the Sentiments, the Diction, &c. But Mr. Dryden, in whit 
is quoted, ſeems to place all the Benefit of the Alteration n 
the Counterpart of his Plot, i. e. A Man that had never 
ſeen a Woman, that by this means thoſe two Characters li. 
nocence and Love, might the move illuſtrate and comment 
each other. That is, by ſpoiling the natural Innocence and 
Character of Miranda, to foiſt in ſome Scenes betwixt 
Company of unequal and inconſiſtent Characters, whici 
are ſometimes mere Naturals indeed, and at other time; 
Proficientsin Philoſophy. 

But what did these Characters, or what do thesc Scenes 
towards the improving the Plot? It has every where bro- 
ken the Scenes, and embarraſs d the Conduct, but ſcarce 
any where added the leaſt Beauty to make amends, uni!s 
in Proſpero's ſeparating Ferdinand, and the Father, in lis 
Rage, and his Threats of his Death; thus ara the micet- 
ing of Father and Son the more diſtreſstul by io ſudden 
Calamity in their Joy. Every where else the Alterations 
are monſtrous, especially in the Manners and Sentiment 
ſhew which, 1 ſhall give ſome Inſtances. 

Dorinda ſays to her Father on his examining of her about 
ſceing the Man 


. 


J oa wed as oa amd al 
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Dor. No Sir, Iam as wellas ever I was in all my Life, but 
that I cannot eat nor drink for Thought of him, &c. 


She ſaw him but the laſt Scene of the ſecond Act, and this is 
the firſt Scene of the third Act; ſo what time ſhe had to try 
whether ſhe cou'd eat or not I cannot tell, unleſs it was her 
Afternoon's Nuncion (as the Children call it) for it was near 
four, as Ariel aſſured us. But all that Scene indeed between 
Proſpero and Dorinda (a Creature of our Corrector's ma- 
king, not of Shakeſpear's, but more out ot Nature, and 
more inconſiſtent than Caliban) has nothing at ail Drama- 
tie in it, nor any thing conducive to the Fable, Conduct or 
plot. It diſcovers nothing of the leaſt uſe; and only gives a 
very imperteCt Sketch ot the inſenſible Approaches of Love 
in Innocence and Ignorance, and = perhaps be worthy 
the Contemplation of the young Miſſes ot the Nurſery. 

Enter eight fat 1 * with Cornucopias in their Hands. 
Theſe fat Spirits J conteſs are very ſurprizing and merry, 
tho never thought of by Shakeſpear. 

The Discourse in Echo betwixt Ferdinandand Ariel, it 
rolerablein Proſe, is beyond meaſure ridiculous and trifling 
in hinging : Ferdinand ſeems too fullof Deſpair and Concern 
to have that patty Whim of Curioſity to come into his head; 
and therefore I preſume no body will think that any Im- 
proverent of Shakeſpear's Play, unleſs it be in adding the 
Mode, which was atterwards in the Rehearſal. 


And then to ferious Buſineſs we'll advance, 
But firſt let's have a Dance. 


But our Improvers have never been eminent for their 
Im ions of Nature in the Drama; Mr. Dryden had wan- 
voll too far in Romance, toreliſh Nature, or know how to 
copy her, Tho in his latter Plays, Age had worn ſomething 
” thataway, and he has given us ſome Scenes worthy his 
eu nete mn other Parts of Poetry, in which lay his Ex- 
cchence. But to goon | 

Soen after this Miranda ſeeing Ferdinand by an odd Ca- 
Price (waich we never cou'd expect from her Character as 

drawn 
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in Shakeſpear) ſhe fancies him a Spirit. Tho ſhe had 
ſeen Hippolito, and had been to, tha he was a nt * 
aſſur d by her Father, that ſhe ſhou'd ſoon ſee another Man 
of riper Growth, than him ſhe had ſeen. But this artle(; 
trifling Ignorance of Miranda ſpoils that Character Shake. 
ſpear has given her, where ſhe is innocent indeed, butnot x 
ol: whereas this might be call'd, as alter'd, The Comeiy 
of Fools. | 
But now for Hippoliro, bred to Books and Philoſophy, un- 


der ſo wiſe a Maſter as Proſpero, 


Hippolito and Profpero. 
Hip. Methinks I wh, and wiſh for what I know nat; 


But ftill I wiſh: yet if Thad that Woman, 
She, I believe, cou d tell me what I wiſh for. 


This is indeed indulging Fancy with a vengeance, and 
throwing all Art, Nature, and Judgment aſide as uſcleſs. 
Certainly the fuſt Wiſhes of Innocence in Love muſt be 
the Company ot the Object belov'd; and that he might ea- 
ſily find and tell. But why ſhou'd he fancy (if it were not 
abſurd to ask a Reaſon for any thing in ſuch a Character) 
that the Woman cou'd tell him what he wiſh'd for, when 
he did not know himiclt ? CO eg PTR 


Proſp. What wou d you do to make that Woman yours? 
Hip. I'd quat the reſt of the World, that I might be alon: 
with her; ſhe never ſhou'd be from me, Kc 


This is Nature indeed, and this is the real Effect of à real 
Paſſion: this is what Tibullus, that tender Lover, fail 


about 1700 years ago 


Sic ego ſecretis pſſum bens vivere ſilvit, 
ua nulla humano ſit via trita pede. 
Tu mibi Curarum Requies, in Nocte vel atra 
Lumen, Ce in ſolis Tu mihi turba Locis, &cc. 
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q 
But then our pug Lover, if he wou'd have maintain'd 
his Character ot Innocence and Love, ſhou'd have kept to 
that Point, and not immediately after, contrary to the Na- 
ture of Love and Inncence, run mad for all the Women in 
the World, as if not bred in a Cave, but a Brothel. This 
has neitherSenſe norReaſon in it, but is perfe&tly monſtrous. 
jn the beginning ot this Scene betwixt him and Ferdinand 
he diſcovers all the Symptoms of a real Paſſion, which 
makes his atter Extravagance impoſlible in Nature, even 
tor a Debochee, at leaſt till Enjoyment was paſt. 

Ferdinand's fighting him is a monſtrous Incident, and an 
intolerable Breach of his Character, and contrary to the 
Manners; he noc being only a tender Stripling, but as igno- 
rant ot a Sword as a very Woman: as is plain in the Scene 
before the Duel; for Hippolito has deſir d his Friendſhip, and 
told him, that next a Woman he found he cou d love him. 

This with his Ignorance and Innocence ought to have 
deterr'da Man of any Honour, eſpecially a Prince of no ill 
Character, from committing ſo barbarous and inhuman a 
Murder for a childiſh Impertinence. 


But here we muſt have a nice touch at Jealouſy. Miran- 
da tells him, 


That he is a Stranger. 
Wholly unacquainted with the World, &c. 


But all this will not do, Ferdinand muſt be jealous with- 
out any reaſon, to make him the more reſolute in ſo ſcanda- 
ous an Attempr, as the killing Hippolizoz at leaſt of woun- 
ding him ſo, that nothing but Moly, and the Influence of 
the Moon, forc'd down by his good Angel, cou'd recover 
him to Life again. *Tistrue, when Ferdinand proves ſuch 
a Coxcomb to be jealous on what Miranda lays of Hippolito, 
tho ſhe had aſſurd him of her Love, and as far as appear d 


to him, ventur'd her Father's diſpleaſure by coming to him, 
we may cafily ſuſpect he wou'd be guilty of any Folly, 
nay the Villany of fighting with Hippolito; nay it was a 

Mercy that he did not draw on Miranda too, for it had 
been tull as heroic, 


Dorinda 
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Dorinda is more {ſenſible ot Nature and Love than Hig 
polito: ſhe can tel] that he can truly love but one at a time, 
and naturally reſents his profeſſing, that he will have all the 
Women. But he is more learn'd in the World in this tourth 
Act, than in the former: I ſuppoſe he had receiv'd ſome lu. 
telligence of rhe Incontinence of the Men of this Word 
from one of the Devils of Sycorax, for he ſays _—. 


Tve heard Menhave abundance of them there 


Of whom could he hear this? of Proſpero? impoſſible; 
his Buſineſs had all along been to fright him from the Con- 
verſation of Nomen, making them Enemies and noxiousto 
Men, and his Satety; which is directly contrary to the let: 
ting him know, that other Men had convers d with ſo ms 
ny without hurt. In this Place indeed a Poeta loquitur hai 
not been amiſs, He had convers d with no Body but Fe- 
dinand once, who, tho he told him that there were mor: 
Women in the World, yet was fo far from letting him 
know that one had many, that he told him, that one Mn 
was to bave but one Woman. 

But as knowing as Hippolito is in ſome things, and inſom: 
jucid Intervals, he knows not a Word of Death; tho we 

muſt think he had read ſtrange Books, and heard odd lu 
ſtructions, that cou d leave him ſo entirely ignorant ot thi: 
point: but were this juſt, yet that very Ignorance make 
Ferdinand ti] the more inexcuſable; nay, Ferdinand him- 
{et at laſt, in the fourth Act, ſeems ſenſible of his Igns- 
rance, tor he ſays, 


He's fo ignorant, that I pity him, 
And jain wou d avoid Force 


And indeed a Man won'd think, that he might very cal, 
avoid Force it he wou'd, at leaſt till Hippolito had ferz'd i 
Miſtreis, which he had ſufficient reaſon to imagine tha 
Proſpero wou'd never permit. But he thatnotwithitanding 
all that had pais'd between them, cou'd nor before this find 
out his Iznorance, may do any thing. : 

| ut 
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But Hippolitoin one Line ſays, he does not know what 
Right is, and yet in the next tells us of Baſeneſs, and Honour. 
His Lectures were very peculiar, that cou'd give him a no- 
tion of one, and not of the other. | 

The Terms of the Combat or Duel are as ridiculous as all 
the reſt. that is to fight till Blood is drawn from one 
ot the two, or his Sword taken from him. Ferdinand was 
eſolyd to be on the ſure ſide of the Hedge with him; but 
he is ſo dull of Apprehenſion, that he may well be a Raſcal 
for as Monſieur Rochfoucault ſays, a Fool has not Matter 
enough to make an honeſt Man of. Tho Hippolito had told 
him, that they hadno Swords growing in their World, yet 
Ferdinand did not find it out till he had wounded him, that 
he was unskilful in his Weapon. 


Im loth to kill you, Sir, you are uns kilſul. 


Riſum teneatis? was ever ſuch ſtuff wrote ſince the Time 
of Gammar Gurton's Needle? But it would be endleſs to 
obſerve all the Blunders of theſe added Scenes, they are all 
of apiece, and ſcarce guilty of a Thought, which we could 
juſtly attribute to Shakeſpear, I have given Inſtancesenough 
hope to ſhow what I propos d, that the Alteration has 
been no Benefit to the Original. 

| ſhall only take notice of ſome fine things in this Play 
both as to Topicksand Deſcriptions, and moral Reflections 
and then paſs to the next. | | 

Ariel's Deſcription of his managing the Storm is worth 
| remarking ; and Ferdinand's Speech, when P. ofpers is lea- 
ding him away at the end of the firſt Act, is pathetic, and 
juſtly expreſſes the Nature of a true Lover. 


My Father*s Loſs, the Weakneſs that I feel, 
The Wreck of all my Friends, nor this Man's Threats, 
To whom I am ſubdu'd; are but light to me, 
Might T but thro my Priſon once a Day 
| Behold this Maid. All Corners elſe o' th' Earth 
Let Liberty make uſe f; Space enough 
Havel in ſuch a Priſon, ; 
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I muſt not omit the Deſcription, that Franciſco males n 
the ſecond Act, of Ferdinand's iwimming aſhore in thy 
Storm. | 


I ſaw him beat the Surges under him, 

And ride upon be — ; he m—_— Water, 
Whoſe Enmity he flung aſide; and breaſted 

The Surge = ſwoln, that met him. His bold Head 
* Bove the contentions Waves he kept ; and oared 
Himſelf with his good Arms in luſty Strokes 

To th Shoar; that over his wave-worn Back bow d, 
As ſtooping to relieve him. 


The Reader may compare this with Orway's Deſcriptic: 
of Faſſiers Eſcape. His Reflections and moralizing a 
the trail and tranſitory State of Nature are wonderfully fire, 

Proſp. Theſe our Actor: 

(A, I foretold you) were all Spirits, and 

Are melted into Air, into thin Air; 

And like the baſeleſs Fabrick of their Viſion, 
The cloud-capt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, 
The ſolemn Temples, the great Globe it ſelf, 
Yea all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 

And, like this l Pageant faded, 
Leave not a Track behind. We are ſuch Stuff 
As Dreams are made on; and our little Life 
Ts rounded with a Sleep. 


— 
1 — 
—— 


The Argument of The T Gentlemen f 
Verona. 


: | H O this Play be plac'd after the Tempeſt, tis evidel! 
from the Writing, and the Faults, and even Abiur- 

ditics, that it was writ long before it, for I can by no mea 
think that Shakeſpear wrote worſe and worle; for ii 10 
Fire may be ſuppos d to abate in his Age, yet 1 
U 8 (lt 
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ſudgment increas'd:; but moſt of the Faults of this Play 
"re Faults of Judgment, more than Fancy. 

Valentine and Prothens are two intimate, boſom, nay, 
ſworn Friends, Natives of Verona, and give the Name to 
the Play. Valentine is for travelling (tho indeed the Jour- 
ney is not long) and Protheus is in love with a beautiful La- 
dy nam d Julia, ot the fame Town. Valentine being ar- 
ved at Milan, ſucceeds in his Amour with Silvia the 
Duke's Daughter; whoſe Lover Sir Thurio is favour'd by 
the Father as a Man of large Demeſns, but he is filly, inſo- 
lent, and cowardly. Valentine is not long gone from home, 
but Antonio, Sir Prothens's Father, will ſend him to travel 
too, eſpecially to Milan, where his Friend had acquir'd ſo 
good a Reputation. He takes |eave of his Miſtreſs private- 
ly, and gives her his Oaths and Vows that he will love only 
her till Death. But coming to Milan, he falls in love with 
Silvia his Friend's Miſtreſs; and to compaſs his own Ends, 
diſcovers the Amour betwixt her and Valentine to the Duke, 
tho truſted as a Friend by the Lovers. This cauſes the 
Baniſhment of Valentine, and the Miſery of the Lady who 
od him extreamly. Protheus on the Credit of his ha- 
vinga Miſtreſs in his own City, with whom he was migh- 
ty in love, gets the Management of Sir Thurio's Paſſion ; 
and under that Pretence, makes it his Endeavours to pro- 
mote his own, which Julia being come to Milan in Man's 
Cothes diſcovers, and is taken by him for a Page. Silvia 
being weary of Sir Thurio's Suit, and eager to be with her 
Lover Valentine, engages Sir Eglamour to aſſiſt her in 
making her eſcape to Mantua, where ſhe heard that he was, 
cho indeed he was taken by the Out- la ws about three Leagues 
out of Milan, and made their Captain. Theſe fame Ou. 
laws ſeize Silvia, who is refcu'd from the Force of one ot 
dem by Sir Prot heus, got thither in purſuit of her; who 
preſſing his Amour here in vain, attempts to raviſh her, but 
l prevented by Valentine, ho had o' er- heard all his Treach- 
ery: but on Protheus s Repentance all Animoſities are for- 
got, and Sir Protheus returns to his old Miſtreſs Julia her 
dilcoverd, and Silt ia is by the Duke given to Valentine, 
dir Turio not dar ing to claim her; nay, out of tear of 
Valentine he gives her up in disdain. 


Beſid: 5 
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Beſides the Defe& of the Plot, which is too viſible to 
criticize upon, the Manners are no where agreeable, or 
convenient, Silvia and the reſt not behaving themſelves 
like Princes, Noblemen, or the Sons and Daughters of ſuch. 
The Place where the Scene is, by the original Error ot the 
Prefs, is not yet corrected: for to be ſure the Author coud 
not make the Blunder ſometimes the Emperor's Court, 
ſometimes Milan, and ſometimes Padua, as is plain from 
running the Eye ovet it. | 

But how defective ſoever this Interlude may be in the 
Piot, Conduct, Manners and Sentiments, we yet ſhall ſee, 
that it is not deſtitute of Lines, that diſcover the Author to 
be Shakeſpear. 


Love, or againſt Love, when lighted. 


To be in love where Scorn is bought with Groans, 

Coy Looks, with Heart-ſore Sighs : One fading Moment 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious Nights. ¶ Mirth, 
If haph won, perhaps a hapleſs Gain; 

If loſt, why then a grievous Labour won! 
However, but a Folly bought with Wit, 
Or elſe a Mit by Folly vanquiſhed, 


On Love. 


Oh ! how this Spring of Love reſembleth 
Th' uncertain Glory of an April Day; 
Which now ſhows all the 8 of the Sun, 
And by and by a Cloud takes all away. 


I muſt here let the Reader know, that becauſe in going 

+ thro Shakeſpear, theſame Topics will occur in ſeveral Pl. 

ces, I ſhallput my Referencesto the Latin Poets on thoſe 

Topics to the alphabetical Tableof them, which will be at 
the end of this Volume. 


Acomical Deſcription of Men in Love. 


Speed 


Firſt, you have learned (like Sir Protheus) f? 
wreath your Arms lik 


ea Malecontent : to reliſh a E 
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lite a Robin-red-breaſt : to walk alone like one that had the 
Peſtilence : to ſigh like a School-boy that had loft his ABC: 
to weep like a young Wench that had loſt her Grandame: to 
iat lile one that takes Diet: 10 witch ihe one that fears rob- 
bing: to ſpeak puling like a Beggar at ilallow-Maſs. Yot 
were wont when you laugh'd, to crow like a Cock; when you 
wall'd, to walk like gt 6 the Lions: whenyou faſted, 'twas 
teſently after dinner: when you look'd ſadly, it was for want 
if Money. And now you areſo metamorphoſed with a Miſtreſs, 
that when ] look on you 1 can hardly think you my Maſter. 


You muſt obſerve; that this is the Speech of a pert Pa ge 
o his Love- ick Maſter, and that will atone for ſome of the 
omues, While the Humour is pleaſant. 


On Baniſhment for Love. 


A. Aud why uot Death, rather than living Torment ? 
To die is to be baniſhed from my ſelf! 
Aud Silvia is myſelf. Baniſhed from her 
ſs ſelf, from ſelf a deadly Baniſhment | 
What Light is Light, if Silvia be not ſeen ? 
What Foyss Foy, if Silvia be not by? 
Uuleſs it be to think that ſhe is by, 
And feed upon the Shadow of Perfection? 
Except I be by Silvia in the Night, 
There is no Muſick in the Nightingale. 
Unleſs I look on Silvia in the Day, 
Therets no Day for me to look u pom. 
Hhe is my Eſſence, and I leave to be, 
Ibe not by her fair Influence 
Foſter d, illumin d, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 


This is extremely pathetic, as indeed all the following 
Xenc is betwixt him and his falte Friend Sir Protheus. 


On Hope. 


Hope 15 a Lover's Staff. — walk hence with that, 
Aud manage it againſt deſpairing Thoughts. 
4 1 1 


Sir 
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Sir Protheus's Advice to Sir Tourio in the managing his p 
Addreſſes to Silvia, is pretty and (prightly. I can't omt I 


_— — —— — —— 


the Words ot Julia expreſſing her Condition when {lighted 0 
by her Lover. { 

: Hut ſence ſhe did negleci her Looking-Glaſ,, : 
And threw her Sun-expelling Mask away, tc 

The Air has ſtarv'd the Roſes in her Cheeks, ſe 

And pinch d the Lilly-Tincture of her Face, &c. he 


The fifth Act of this Play is much the beſt, but Vale WM 1 
is too eaſily reconciled to a Man, whoſe Treachery and vi- o. 
lany deſerv'd the Stab, eſpecially when it is diſcovered u 5 
the very Time that he goes to raviſh his Friend's betrothed y 


ger | ” | th 
The merry Wives of Windſor. 'e 


Cannot paſs this Play without a Word or two of Come f 
| in general, tho I ſhall be far from laying down all the | 
Rules ot that Poem, whichtho not ſo excellent as Trage di 
yet is valuable enough to merit our Eſteem above all others, N 
except the Tragic. This Poem, tho the laſt and leaſt en. inc 
courag'd inthe polite Times of Athens, yet was firſt and fin 
molt advanc'd in Rome, and in England; for Politeneſs did ctr 
not prevail very early in either of thoſe warlike Nations. As of 
we have none of the Greek Comedies extant, but thoſe o 
Ariſtophanes, who was Maſter of the old Comedy, exc? 77 
wh-t we have in Terence, who is ſaid to have tranſſated two lor 


of Menander's into one of his; ſo we cannot make a fil R 
Judgment who excell'd in this Poem, the Greek, the Lan - 


or the Engliſh; yet having thoſe of Plautus and Terence, WG 

may juſtly, with Mr. Dryden in his Eſſay, give the Victor 
to our own Nation over the Romans. We can indeed di, 
cover nothing ot the Remains of Antiquity in this kind 6 
--mparable to Ben. Fohn/on, and to this Play of Shake/Þ'* "lt. 
nis and our Advantage in Comedy over all the Modeſt! T 
is }ultly proved by Mr, Dryden in his Eſſay on 2 ml 

| Oel) 
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poeſy; but I confefs I am ſurpriz'd at the Weakneſs of his 
Arguments in preferring our Tragedies and Tragi-comedies 
to thoſe of the Greeks; in which Parallel, he has betray'd 
{o great Ignorance both of the Greek Plays, and of the ve- 
ry Dclignand Art of Tragedy, that I wonder he corrected 
not thote groſs Miſtakes betore he dy d; but ſuffer d them 
to paſs to Poſterity with ſuch Defects, ot which he him- 
ſelt was ſo ſenſible, as to own that when he wrote them, 
he knew little of the Art. 
Among theſe is his Aſſertion in the Beginning of the 
MW Diſcourſe, p. 3. that Ariſtotle had given us no Definition 
ot a Play, his Words are theſe He had no ſooner ſaid thus, 
, all deſir d the Favour of him to give the Definiticn of a 
lu; and they were the more importunate wit hhim, becauſe 
neither Ariſtotle, nor Horace, nor any other, who writ on 
— WH that Subject, had ever done it A Play (goes on Mr. Dry- 
den) ought to be a juſt and live.y Image of human Nature, 
repreſenting its Paſfions and Humours, and the Change of 
fortune, to which it is ſubject, for the Delight and Inſtruction 
of Human- kind. | 
Firſt Ariſtot. e has defin d Tragedy and Comedy too, but 
did not, like Mr. Dryden, blend things ſo contrary in their 
Nature in one Definition, as Tragedy and Comedy. He might 
indeed well ſay, that it was a Deſcription rather than a De- 
fution; for what is applicable to all ſorts of Dramatic Po- 
etry, tothe Epopee, and Satire, is no Definition at all. That 
of Ariſtotle is more cloſe, and to the purpoſe; for what he 
has ſaid will not agree in all its Parts with any thing but 
Tragedy; nor will his Definition of Comedy agree with the 
tormer. I think it ſo material to maintain the Diſtinction 
which Nature has made between theſe two Poems, that L 
ſhall ſet down the Definitions of both from Ariſtotle: Firſt 
ot Tragedy. Tragedy is an Imitation of an Action that is 
frave, and entire, andhath a juſt Length, of which the Style 
s agreeably reliſhing, but differently in all its Parts, and 
wich, without the Aſſiſtance of Narration by the means of 
Terror and Compaſſion, perfectly refine: in us allſorts of Paſ- 
ons, or whatever elſe is like them. 
have already ſaid enough of this Definition, and ſhall 
du oblerye here, that the Action which Tragedy imitates 
A 2 | mult 
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muſt be grave; which ſhews the Defect of Mr. Dryder's 
Detcription, for the imitation of any Part ot human Lite, 
will not come up to that. But all that is not Great, Solemn, 
and Grave, is lett to the Imitation of Comedy, which he thus 
defines — Comedy is an Imitation of the worſt Men, I mein 
not in all ſortsot V ices, but only in Ridicule. For Riaicule 
i properly a Defect, and Deformity without Pain, and which 
never contributes to the deſtruction of the Subject in which it 
15——- This is Ariſtotle's Definition and Explanation of it, 
He has told the Subject of the Comic Imitation, which is 
only what is ridiculous; all other forts of Wickednels, and 
Vice, can have no place here, becauſe they raiſe Indignat. 
on, or Pity, which are Paſſions that ought by no means to 
reignin Comedy. Princes, Kings, and great Men ought 
theretore naturally to be excluded the Sock; becauſe Ridi- 
cule ought always to be the Subject of this Poem, and thole 
{olemn Characters ought never to be make ridiculous. 

In all theſe Particulars, Shakeſpear has come up to the 
Rules, and Definition of Ariſtotle; for he has in bis Cho. 
racters choſen the Defects andDeformities,which are with- 
out Pain, and which never contribute to the Deſtruction o 
the Subject in which it is. 

'Tis pity, that what Ariſtotle wrote of comedy is loft 
except this very Definition; but the Loſs is the leſs, becauic 
we may very well draw ſufficient Rules to walk by in Co- 
medy trom thoſe which remain of Tragedy, obſerving this 
Difference, that as nothing ridiculous can come into Tri 
gedy, ſo nothing grave or ſerious can come into Comed), 
juſtly, except it be ſo arttully join'd to the Ridiculous, that 
it ſeems natural and no Patch, as the Character of Mt. Fe 
ton in the Play under our Conſideration; his Character Þ 
the only ſerious one in the Play. | 

But as Tragedy has Parts of Quality, and Parts o Duan 

tity, fo has Comedy. The Parts of Quality, as in the other, 
are the Fable, the Manners, the Sentiments, and the Dictich 
withour which no Comedy can be truly intitled to rhat 
Name. The Comic Poet mult firſt invent his Plot, or Eil 
and when he has fix'd that, he muſt take care that the A. 
ners of the divers Perſous be plainly exprels'd in * 1 

| ractersj 
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tacters; that is, that they be perfectly diſtinguiſh'd, as eve- 
ry one ot theſe of the Merry Wives of Windſor are. The Sen- 
{ments arc added, becauſe without them there is no know- 
ing the Thoughts, 3 and Inclinations of the Dra- 
matic Perſons; and theſe being not to be expreſsd but by 
Diſcourle, the Diction is added. The Fable of Comedy, that 
1s, the Comic Fiction or Imitation, muſt be entirely tree 
nom the Marvelous, and the Prodigious, which are frequent 
n Tragedy and the Epopee for it has no manner of regard 
to Great, Illuſtrious, Grave, Mournful, Terrible, or in one 
word, Tragical Things, but only domeſtic ard civil Inci- 
dents, and Per ſons. There's a natural Difference in Per- 
{ons and Quality, or Manners; for that which is praiſe- 
worthy in one degree is not ſo in another; nay, it may be 
a Diſprace, tor example in ſome Arts: for one of the vul- 
gar to play well on the Fiddle, or Heautbois, merits Praiſe, 
but the lame Art in a King, is look'd on as trifling, if not 
deſpicable. A Woman ought to be a goed Sower, Knitter 
or the like; at leaſt theſe Qualities are commendable in a 
Woman, butridiculous ina Man. Thus 'tis a Praiſe in a 
Servant, that he's no Thief, but it is no Praiſe to a. Noble- 
man ora Man of any Figure and Quality. This is ſutlici- 
ent to ſhow that different Manners are agreeable to different 
Degrees. To know perfectly theretore what Manners we 
ought to give to our ſeveral Dramatic Perſons, we ought 
toltudy theſe following Precepts ot Horace. 


latis enjuſq; notandi ſunt tibi Mores, 

Mobilibuſq ; decor naturis dandus, ( Annis. 
Reddere qui voces jam ſeit Puer, & pede certo 
guat humum, geſtit paribus colludere, e Iram 
Colligit, ac ponit temere> & mutatur in horas. 
Imberbis Juvenis, tande m cuſtode remoto, 

Gaudet Equis, Canibuſq; & aprici Gramine campi: 
Cereus in vitium flecti, Monitoribus aſper, 

Miliam tardus Frov iſor; prodigus Aris; 
Sublimis, cupiduſq; & amata relinquere Pernix, 
Converſisſtudiis Ætas, animuſque virilis 

Juscrit Opes, c Amicitias; inſervit honori. 


* Com- 
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Com miſiſſe cavet, quod mox mutare laborer, 
Multa Senem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quod 
Dwarit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti; 
Vel quod res omnes timide, gelideq; miniſtrat ; 
Dilator, ſpe longus, mers, aviduſq; futuri, 
Difficilis, querulus, Laudator temports acti 

Se puero; Cenſor, Caſtigatorg, Minorum. 


And to the juſt obſerving the Characters, he juſt beto:: 
gives this Advice, 


Intererit multum Davus ne loquatur, an heros, 
Maturuſne Senex, an adhuc 1 Fuventa, 
Fervidus; An Matrona potens, an ſedula Nutrix, 
Mercatorne vagus, Cultorne virentis Agelli, 
Colchus, an Aſſyrius, Thebis nutritus, an Argis, 
Aut Famam ſequere, aut ſibi convententia finge, 


And again, 


Pu didicit Patriæ quid debent, & quid Amicis, 
Ono fit amore Parens, quo Frater amandus, & Hoſp! 
5 


That is, he who knows the Duties of every Order and De 
gree of Men, both in regard of themſelves and others, i. 
fit to meddle with the Drama. 

The Excellence of the Sentiments is juſtly toexpreſs tht 
Manners, and of the Diction to give us the Sentiments u 
Language agreeable to the Subject; for if it be otherwile li 
is abominable. But the Style of Comedy 4 * not to be 
ſo ſublime as Tragedy, nor ſo low as Farce; but ſtill diver- 
ſity d according to the Character and Humour of the Pet. 
{on that ſpeaks, . 

I ſhould ſay ſomething here of Humour, but that Mi. 
Congreve has already handled that Point ſo nicely, that! 
refer the Reader to his Letter to Mr. Dennis on that Subject; 
and I ſhall only add Mr. Dryden's Definition of it in his F. 
ſay on dramatic Poeſy, which is this, 


Huolir 
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Humour is the ridiculous Extravagance of Converſation, 
yherein oue Man differs from others. Whether this be expreſ- 
re enough, I leave to the Reader. But in my mind, Hu- 
mour is what the Antients and Ariſtotle meant by the Ridi- 
lone, andaccording to Ariſtotle it conſiſts in thoſe Vices 
n Follies of Mind, as well as Converſation, which carry 
with them a ridiculous Appearance. The Paſſions and Vi- 
es of Mankind have two different Faces, one ſerious and 
the other ridiculous; the one ſupplies Tragedy, the other 
Comedy. The manner how this is done may perhaps be 
eiter taught by Example than Precept: I wou'dtherefore 
ite a Comic Writer to ſtudy Randolph's Muſes Looking - 
Gla{thorowly for there, I am apt to believe, he will find the 
Source of all Humours that are in Nature; from which 
Originals he may be able to make ſuch agreeable Compounds 
15 may divert the People juſtly, to an equal Profit of his 
Purſe, and Reputation. At leaſt ſo much l am very ſure of, 
that no Man can ſhow me any Humour on the Stage that is 
worth taking notice of, but I will ſhow it in the Muſes 
3 ; which proves that he has gone to the Source 
Things for the Draughts he has made, ſince thoſe who 
never tead him, have fallen into the Humours he has drawn. 
le was one of the Sons of the famous Ben. Fohnſen, and 
ot Cambridge. 

As for the Parts ot Comedy which relate to the Quantity. 
they are the ſame with thoſe of Tragedy. That is the 
Frotaſis or Prologue, which gives an Inſight into the Cha- 
acters and Deſign or State ot the Action of the Play, and 
this is generally the firſt Act; the Epiſode is all that is con- 
tun d in the ſecond, third or fourth Acts, that is the In- 
trigue, and Struggles, and Obſtacles of the Plot: and the 
tcode or Cataſtrophe is the Unravelling ar Diſcovery, where 
things ſettle in Peace and Tranquillity, with Probability, 
ad to the Satisfaction of the Audience. 

Having thus premis d a general Viewot Comedy, I ſhall 
oe more cloſe to this under our preſent Conſideration, 

"0 wit to the Argument 


4 The 
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The Argument of The Merry Wives of Windſor. 


There are two Walks in this Play, but much better join d, 
connected and incorporated, than in any Play that Iremem 
ber, either in Latin, or Engliſh. The chiet Plot or Halli: 
that of expoling the Character of Sir John Falfiaff for i: 
ridiculous Amours, or attempt on two Women at once 
when by Years and other Detects he cou'd be agreeable to 
neither, as Mes. Page and the reſt tell him on the Diſcore 
in the fifth Act hy Sir John do you think, tho we con 
have thruſt Virtue out of our Hearts by Head and Shoulder:, 
and have given our feives without Scruple to Hell, that eve 
the Devil cou'd have made you our Delight? Ford. At 
Hodge-Pudding? Mrs. Page. A puft Man? Page. Old ai 
cold; wither'd and of tntolerable Entrails? Ford. And cn. 
that is as flanderous as Satan? Page. As poor as Job ? Foid, 
And as wicked as his Wife? 

Sir John ſends two Letters ot the ſame Contents to both 
the Women, that he lov'd them; but they being intimate 
Friends, and both paſt their Prime, communicate their Let- 
ters to eachother, conſult on his Puniſhment; and empioy 
to that end Mrs. Quicłiy, who in Mrs. Ford's Name makes 
the Appointment of Rendevouz. Ford the Husband, being 
ot ajealous Temper, has his Suſpicion ſo heighten'd bythe 
Information of two of Sir John's Sharpers, who had re- 
tus'd to carry the Let ers, and were for that refuſal caſhier, 
that he reſolves to goto Sir ohn, and under the Name o. 
Mr. Brooms, try what Diſcovery he cou'd make of rhetruth 
of the Information. He finds the falſe unwieldy Knight 
Juſt full of bis Succeſs, and gives him Wine and Money tc 
purſue Mrs. Ford, fo as to make ker Frailties known to him, 
that ſo he might beat her out of her Retrenchments ot pic: 
tended Modelt y. and Virtue to his Withes. Eal/{aff, blind- 
ed with this Pretence, and the Money. tells him of the Ap- 
point ment, and aſlures him of Succeſs in his Amours with 
Ford's Wite. Ford being gone, the Knight moves to thi 
Dame! ; who having by Concert Mrs. Page with ber. 


makes her rctire into another Room til her proper C 


* 1 1 1 PI » 5 r a & Inte 
appearing, Mrs. Ford hu ing atrcady orgered her Scr! * 
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to get the Bruck-basket ready, and on notice, to carry and emp- 
ty it into a Ditch in Datchet Mead, admits the Knight; who 
having paſt his firſt Complement, and made his aukward 
profeſſions, News is brought, that Mrs. Page is coming in, 
which makes the Knight retire. Mrs. Page tells her, that 
er Husband and half the Town, were coming to fearch 
tor ore Gallant of her's in the Houſe. The Knight is ter- 
iy alarm'd, and, as Mrs. Page had propos d, gets into the 
6b backer ; and as he is carryingaway, the Husband comes 
n. but alter alittle top ſuffers it to be carry'daway. Thus Sir 
oh is thrown into the Ditch after he had been ſtew'dupin 
(ry Linnenall the way ; and the Husbandexpoſes his ridicu- 
ous ſealouſy to no purpoſe, being not able to find any body in 
ie Houſe, The Knight is appeas d by Mrs. ©zickly, and 
-2rees on another Meeting the next Morning by eight or 
vine; is again trapan'd by the Husband, to whom, as Mr. 
From, he had told all his paſt Adventure, and his new A, 
nation. So being diſguis'd on the Husband's approach, 
ke the old Witch of Brentford, he is ſufficiently beaten by 
the Husband, and yet gets off, leaving Ford as much con- 
tounded, and expos'd to the Company tor his cauſcleſs Jea- 
'ouly as belore, being yet nor able to fad any body with 
his Wite. Upon this Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford agreeto let 
their Husbands into the Secret, and by their Conſent to 
proceed to a third Puniſhment. This Diſcovery cures 
Tord ot his Jealouſy, and 'tis by all agreed that the Knight 
ſhou'd, as heought, be expos d. Heisprevail'd on by Mrs. 
iel ly at laſt to meetat Mid-night in Windor Park, dreſs d 
as the Vulgar ſuppos d Herne the Hunter to appear, c. 
I. Ford and Mrs. Page mcet him firſt; and juſt as he is re- 
oicing on his good Luck, and dividing himſelf and Fa- 
ours betwixt them, Sir Hugh with his Fairies ſtart out of 
he gam. y t, vhere they were hid for that purpoſe, and pinch 
and burn him withtheir Lights; from whom endeavouring 
% run awray, they all come in, and the Diſcovery is made, 
ud the HE nightexpos dto publick Shame as he ought to be. 
lere the ander- Plot or ſecond Walk is join d in the Conclu- 
on; for Mrs. Ann Page, Mr Page'shandſom Daughter, is 
in love with Myr. Fenton, a weil-bred Gentleman, and of 
[412 ty luperior to Page, tho he had been a little wild, and 
a 
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a Companion ot the Prince, by which he had ſomething 


run his Eſtate aground, and for that reaſon rejected by Page 
and his Wife. The Father is for Slender, a very lilly Coun- 
try-Gentleman, of three hundred pound a year; the Mo- 
ther was for Dr. Caius, an impertinent old French Phyſician, 
' becauſe he was rich, and had Friends at Court. So that the 

Wite taking this opportunity of the nocturnal Mask to a- 
buſe Sir oh Falſtaff, orders the Doctor totake her Daugh- 
ter Who ſhou'd be dreſs'd in white, and ſo go off with her, 
and marry her immediately before the Father cou'd hinder 
it. The Father had order'd Slender to take his Daughter 
dreſs d in Green, and lead her away to Eton, and there marry 
her without her Mother's knowleage; but the young Lady 
loving Fenton, deceives both Father and Mother, to obey 
both whom ſhe had promis'd, goes and is marry'd to her 
Beloved: which Diſcovery coming on that of Sir Fohn's, 
concludesthe Play. 

All the other Perſons of the Drama are plainly join d to 
and depending on thoſe two Walks, and their incorporating 
them into the Plot ſeems very well contriv'd, The Quar- 
rel betwixt Sir Fohnand ]ulticeShallow occaſions Sir Hugh's 
Propoſal of a Mediation, and the Match betwixt Mr. Slen- 
der and Mrs. Ann Page. This brings Mr. Page and Sir John 
out of Mr. Page's Houſe, where the Motion is made, and 
approv'd, and all invited in to dinner, where all the principal 
Characters of both Walksare brought acquainted witheach 
other. The comical Duel is likewile to effect the Plot; tor 
Sir Hugh tends to the Doctor's Houle-keeper to aflilt his 
Friend Slender in his Amour, ſhe being intimately acquain- 
ted with Mother and Daughter. This Meſſenger is inter- 
cepted by the Doctor, on which he ſends the Prieſt a Cha- 
lenge; which produces the comical Sceneof both their Pal- 
fions, and Preparations for Fighting. In ſhort, the leaſt 
Incident of the Pay, except Mrs. Page's and her Son's Con- 
tabulation with Sir Hugh his Maſter, cannot wellbe left out, 
without leaving a Gap in the Plot, and Connection of the 
Play. | 
[coafels that the Unities of Time, Place, and Action, 
are not cxact y obierv d according to the Rule and Practice 

| e 
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of the Autients; yet as they are now manag'd among us, 
hey may well paſs. The Time is not above two Days and 
1half at moſt; the Place Windſor, and the adjacent Fields 
1nd Places. The Action is viſibly double, bur ſo it is in all 
ge Comedies of Terence. | 

The firſt Act ſhows all the principal Characters, except 
he two Fords; prepares all the Buſineſs of the Play, and en- 
ers a little into the Action, in the two Letters ſent by Sir 
ſolm, and the Match propos d by Sir Hugh, and the Doctor's 
Challenge to the Welſh Levite. So that tis an exact Pro- 
aſis or Prologue. The Epiſode begins with the ſecond Act, 
ind carries all on to the fifth; where the Exode is in the 
Diſcovery and Puniſkment ot the old Letcher, and the dif- 
1ppointment of a forc'd Match in Fenton's marrying Mrs. 
Anne Page. Mrs. Ford's Reſentment of Sir John's Letter, 
puts her and Mrs. Page on the Revenge of the Affront, and 
. Revenge turniſhes the Intrigue, or Epiſodical Turns of 
tae Play, 

The lnformation of Piſtol and Nim prepares, and rouſes 
Ford's ſealouſy, admirably and with a great deal of Art and 
Nature, Nor can any thing be more ridiculous, and en- 
ertaining, than the Scenes betwixt Ford under the name of 
Broom, and Sir oha. 

Uponthe wholeIthink it is pretty plain, that nothing can 
be more agreeable to Ariftotle's definition of Comedy ; for 
e ſays lis an Imitation of the worſt Sort, and that in Ridi- 
e it having thus all the Parts both of Quality, and Quan- 
ty. 

But to make the Parts of Quality more plain, it wou d 
encceſlary to ſpeak of the Humours; yet that wou'd be 
00 tedious, as well as unneceſſary, being ſo many and yet 
0 various, and ſo plainly diſtinguiſh'd from each other, that 
ere is no need to point out Particulars. I ſhall only give 
'0u what Mr. Dryden ſays of the Character of Falſtaff in 
1isEfay on Dramatic Poetry —— Falſtaff is che beſt of Co- 
ms Character there are (ſays he) many Men reſembling 

"mold, fat, merry, cowardly, drunken, amorous, vain, 


aud lying : and the Duke of Buckingham confirms it in 
this Verſe, 


But 
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But Falſtaff ſeems inimitable yet. 


Fords is an excellent Character of a politic, cautious, jea- 
lous Coxcomb; and all his Endeavours at the cautious and 
cunning Management of the Diſcovery of his Doubts and 

Fears, involve him the more, and make him the moreridi- 

cuious; for the Conterences he has with Sir John confirm 

— in his Suſpicions, and his Diſappointments expoſe his 
olly. 

The Fairys in the fifth Act make a handſome Comple- 
ment to the Queen, in her Palace of M indſor, who had 
oblig'd him to writea Play of Sir John Falſtaff in love, and 
which am very well aſſured he pertorm'd in a Fortnight; 
a prodigious Thing, when all is to well contriv'd, and car- 
ry d on without the leaſt Confuſion. 


©. 


—_—_—_— 
— 


The Argument of Meaſure for Meaſure. 


| cons Duke of Vienna, pretending to go a private 
Journey, leaves a ſevere Lord of his Court call d 4#- 
gelo his Deputy, to govern in his Abſence, that he might 
not have the Odium of reviving ſome Sanguinary Laws, 
which had for tome time lain dormant, and for other Rea- 
ſons. Æccalus is left with him as a Counſellor, and next 
under Angelo in Authority. The Duke being gone, Ange! 


begins to revivethoſe Laws, and Claudio, a young Gentle- 


man, is taken up to make the firit Example of one of them 
which made it Death torany Man to lie with a Woman out 
of Marriage. Claudio got Fulie: with Child, whom he 
lov'd and delign'd tomarry. Angelo being inexorable, . 
bella Claudio s Siſter, juit going to be profeſs d a Nun, 
goes to beg her Brother's Life; and wins the Heart of Au. 
gelo ſo far, that he tempts her to redeem her Brother's Lite 
by yielding to his Embraces, vowing that no other Terms 
ſnou d ſave him; which ſhe telling her Brother, the Dl 
(who goes not to travel as ke pretended, but is diſguis din « 
Fryar's Habit, and obſer ves al things unknown) over-hears 


7 
K. 


if 
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it, and perſuades her to pretend to yield to him, and appoint. 
ſuch a time in the Night, that Mariana his contracted Wite, 

whom he had rejected on the loſs of her Fortune, might 

go in her Place. This being done, Angelo ſends orders to 

have Clauadlio's Head brought to him by four in the Morning. 

The Duke manages it ſo with the Provoſt, that the Head of 
one dying that Night in the Priſon, and who was not unlike 
Claudio, ſhou'd be carry'd to him; and then ordering Ma- 
nana, and Iſabella to complain to the Duke on his Return, 

which wou d be that Morning, he ſends the Deputies word 

of his Return, and orders them to meet him at the City 

Gates, there to give up his Authority. The Ladies make 

their Complaints, and after ſome Difficulties the Duke diſ- 

covers his Knowledge of the whole Matter, commands An- 

gelo to marry Mariana immediately, aud then to be behead- 

ed as Claudio was; but upon the Interceſſion of the new 

Wife and Iſabella, and the diſcovery that Claudio was pre- 

ſerv'd alive, Angelo is pardon'd, and has no other Puniſh- 

ment than a Wife, and the publick Diſgrace. 

There are ſome little under- Characters in this Play, which 
re produced naturally enough by the Severity ot the new 
Law, as that of the Bawd and the Pimp, as wellas of Lucio; 
which Character is admirably maintain'd, as Shakeſpear does 
every where his Comic Characters, whatever he does in his 
Tragic. 

The Unities of Action and Place are pretty well obſerved 
n this Play, eſpecially as they are in the modern Acceptati- 
on The Deſign of the Play carries an excellent Moral, and 
2 juſt Satire againſt our preſent Reformers, who wou'd al- 
ir their Courſe of Nature, and bring us to a Perfection, 
\lankind never knew ſince the World was halt peopled. 
But while they are ſo very {evereagainſt the Frailtiesof Men, 
they never think of their Villanies, Oppreſſion, Fxtortion, 
Cheating, Hypocriſy and thelike, whichare the Vices of 
Deviis, not of Men: nay, which is extremely merry, ma- 
17 of the toreſaid Character are zealous Reformers ; which 
Yroves thus much at leaſt, that the Kingdom of Hell can- 


not ſtand long when it is ſo divided in it ſeif. But to return 
othis Play. | 


The 
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The Scene betwixt Iſabella and Angelo in the ſecond Ad 


is very fine; and the not bringing the yielding of 1/abell to 
Angelo on the Stage, is artfully manag'd; for it wou'd have 
been a difficult matter to have contriv'd it ſo, that it ſhou'd 
not have given a flur co her Modeſty in regard to the Au- 
dience, tho they knew it diſſembled. 

Allowing tor ſome Peccadillos, the laſt Act is wonderful. 
and moving to ſuch a degree, that he muſt have very little 
Senſe of Things and Nature, who finds himſelt calm inthe 
reading it. | 

The moin Story or Fable of the Play is truly Tragical, for 
it is adapted to move Terror and Compaſſion; and the Acti- 
on is one. Its having a fortunate Cataſtrophe is nothing to 
the purpoſe, for that is in many of the Greek Tragedies; tho 
Ariſtotle indeed makes the unfortunate Ending the mot 
beautiful, and perfect. Leaving therefore a farther Examen 
of the Fable, Conduct. c. tothe Reader, and the Rules 
which I have laid down, I ſhall proceed to the fine moral 
Reflections and Topics of it. But it contains ſo many 
Beauties of this kind, that to tranſcribe them all I ſhould 
leave very little untouch d; I ſhall therefore content my {elf 


to give a Sample of them. | 


Mercy, 


In Hell, believe this, 
No Ceremony, that to great Ones longs, 
Not the King's Court, nor the deputed Sword, 
The Marſhal's Trunchion, or the Fudge's Robe. 
Become them with one half ſo good a Grace 
As Mercy does 


Great Mens Abuſe of Power. 


Iſa. Com d great Men thunder, | 
As Jove himself does, Jove wou'd ne'er be quiet : 
For every pelting petty Officer 
Mon d use his Heav'n for Thunder ; 


Nothing but Thunder. Merciful Heav un! 1 
08 
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Thou rather with thy "apt and ſulphurous Bolts 
Split ſt the unwedgable, and gnarled Oak, 

Than the ſoſt Myrtle. Oh! but Man! troud Man! 
Dreſt in a little brief Authority; 

Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſfur'd, 

(His glaſſy Eſſence ;) like an angry Ape, 

Plays ſuch fantaſticł Tricks before high Hearn, 

As makes the Angels weep _— 


The Privilege of Authority. 


Iſa. — Great Men may jeſt with Saints, tis Wit in them; 
But in the leſs, foul Profanation 
hat in the Captain's but a Choleric Word, 
Which in the Soldiers is flat Blasphemy. 
Ang. Why do you put these Sayings upon me? 
Ifa. Because Authority, tho it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of Medicine in it ſelf, 
That skins the Vice 0 th Top—— 


Angelo's laſt Speech in the ſecond Scene of the ſecond 


Att, is very beautiful in the Agitations of Angelo's Soul on 


his falling in love with 1/abella, and the Simile very fine, 
which only I ſhall trarfcribe. 


What's this? what's this? Is this her Fault, or mine? 
The Tempter, or the Tempted, who ſins moſt? ha! 
Not ſhe, nor doth ſhe tempt, but it is I, 

That lying by the Violet in the Sun, 

Do as the Carrion does, not as the Flower, 

Corrupt with virtuous Season. 


Thereſt of the Speech is well worth noting, nor is An- 


zelo's Speech in the fourth Scene of the ſame Act leſs agree- 
able, or the following Simile in it leſs beautiful- — 


he State, whereon I ſtud d, 
Is like a good Thing being often read, 
Grown ſear'd, and tedions.—— 


On 
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On Plate and Form. 


— — Ob! Place! Oh! Form!  , _ 
How often doſt thou with thy Case, thy Habit, 
Wrench Awe from Fools ? and tye the wiser Souls 
To this ſalse ſeeming * | 


I cannot omit the charming Similein the ſame Scene. 


So play the fooliſh Throngs with one that ſwoons ; 
All came to help him, and ſo ſtop the Air 

By which he ſhow d revive; and even /o 

The general Subject to a well - wiſh d King, 

Quit their own 4 and in obsequious Fondue 

Croud to his Presence, where their untaught Lev 


Muſt needs appear Offence. 
On Life. 


Duke. Reaſon thus with Life: 
Ido loose thee, Ido loose athing, | 
That none but Fools wou d keep. A Breath thou art, 


Servile to all the Skiey Influences ; ( 
That do'ſt this Habitation where thou keep ſt | 
Hourly aſſict. Merely thou art Death's Fool; 0 
For him thou labour thy Flight to ſpun, 


And yet run'ſt towards him ftill. Thou art ot noble, 
For all th Accommodations, that thou bear ſt, 
Are nurs'd by Baseneſs. Thou art by no means valiai!; 
For thoudo'ſt fear the ſoft and tender Fork 
Of a poor Worm. Thy beſt of Reſt is Sleep, 
And that thou oft porch ; yer groſly fear ſi : 
Thy Death, which is no more. Thou art not tie 
For thor ex iſt on many a thousand Grains, 

. That iſſue out of Duſt. Happy thou art not: 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriviſt to get; 
And what thou haſt, foi get'ſt. Thou art not certain; 
For thy Complexion ſhifts to ſirange Effects, 
Aftertbe Moon, If thou rt rich, thou rt poor; 


Fir 
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For like an Aſs, whoſe Back with Ingots bow:, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy Riches but a Fourney, 

And Death unloads thee, Friend haſt thou none; 

For thy own Bowels, which do callth-e Sire, 

The mere Effuſton of thy proper Loins, 

Do curse the Gout, Serpigo, and che Rheum, | 
For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt nor Youth nor Age, 
But as it were an after- Dinner Sleep, 

Dreaming on both. For allthy bleſſed Youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the Alms 

Of Palſied-Eld ; and when thou rt old and rich, 

Thou haſt neither Heat, Affection, Limb, nor Beauty, 
To make thy Riches pleasant. What yet is this, 

That bears the Name of Life? Yet in this Life 

Lie hid more thousand Deaths. Yet Death we fear; 

That makes theſe Odds all Even, 


t were to be wiſh'd, that the Pulpit cou'd declaim in this 


pathetic Manner; then we might perhaps have fewer Hy* 
pocrites, than Uſurers. | h 


Death: 


Caud. Death is a fearful Thing. 
lia, And ſhamedLife as hateful. | 
ud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not wheres 
Tolie in roldObſtruttion, and to rot : 
Thi: ſenſible, warm Motion to become | 
Arneaded Clod; and the delighted Spirit 
Ie bathe in fiery Floods, or to reſide 
In thrilling Regions of thick-ribbed Ice; 
Toveimprison'd inthe viewleſs Winds ; 
And blown with reſtleſs Violence round about 
Ihe pendant World Or to be worse than worſt 
those, that lawleſs, and uncertain Thought 
{2agie, howling! Tis too horrible! 
Le wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly Life, 
That Age, Ache, Penury, and Imprisonment 
Can lay on Nature, is a Paradise £4 
le what wefearof Death. _ ; 
n \ Y 
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No ſhunning Slander. 


No Might, nor Greatneſs in Mortality 

Can Centure ſcape. Back-wounding Calumny 
The whiteſt Virtue ſtrikes. What thing ſo ſtrong 
Can tie the Gall up in the ſlanderous Tongue? 


Place and Greatneſs. 


Oh! Plare and Greatneſs! Millions e Eyes 
Are ſtuck upon thee: 8 Log 2 
Run with thesefalse, and moſt contrarious Dueſts, 
Upon thy Doings. Thousand Escapes of Wit 
Make thee the Father of anidle Dream, 
Angrack thee in their Fancies 


The Plot of this Play is taken from Cynthio Giraldi, De. 
cember 8. Noveraber . You may alſo look into Ly 
* p. 135. Hiſtoires admirables de Noſtre Tempi, 
P · 210. ; 


— CC__ 
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The Fable or Argument of The Comedy of 
| Errors, 


Merchant of Syracuse going to Epidamnum to take 
care of his Affairs, left in diſorder by his Factor 


the ſame time, two Boys born to a poor Woman, as much 
alike as the Merchant's Sons : who therefore buys them 0 
the Mother, to be brought up with, and to wait upon bi 
Sons. When returning home from Epidamnum, a tori 
aroſe, and the Sailers having lett the Ship, be and his Wit 
aud Children wereleftthere, and caſt away : The Wife an 
one don and bis Slave were taken up by the * 


h; his Wife big with Child comes after him, and is 
brought to bed of Twins ſo like, that they cou d not be 
known from one another. And in the fame Inn were, at 
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Cyinth; and he and his younger Son and his Slave, by ano- 
ther Veſſel. And when his Son was grown up to Eighteen, 
he got his Conſent to go ſeek his Brother; and with him, 
went his Slave, and in their Travel they came to Ephesus; 
whither atter five Years ſearch, the Father likewile is ar- 
ivd, and ſeiz'd, and to be put to death (or entring that Port 
contrary to a Law, that made it Death for any Syracu/ranro 
come to Ephesus. They being thus all come to the fame 
Town, the Play begins with ZZgton's Account of all that is 
one before; on which the Duke of Ephesus gives him that 
to raiſe a thouſand Duckats to redeem his Lite; The 
two Sons, nam'd both Antipholis, and their two Slaves,both 
call'd Dromio, by their Likeneſs caufe various Errors; be- 
ing taken by the very Wite, and Miſtreſs, and Acquaintance 
of that Antipholis, wholiv'd at Ephesus, for one another: 
Till the Wife taking his Man and him to be mad, has them 
ſeiꝛ d and bound by a Doctor to curethem. But while they 
think them ſecure, the other Brother and his Man come in 
with their Swords drawn; and they all fly away, wondring 
how he got looſe, taking him for her f usband. But rally- 
ing, the other Brother and his Man fly for't into an Abbey, 
and are there protected by the Abbeſs. The Duke coming 
to ſee Ægeon beheaded by the Abbey, Adriana, the Wife of 
one of * Brothers, appliesto him, and complains of the 
Abbeſs; in the mean while the Husband Antipholis getting 
looſe, with his Man, comes in and complains to the Duke 
ot his Wife's Treatment ot him: this produces the Abbeſs, 
and with her the other Antipholis, the whole company be- 
ing ſurpriz'd, the Ditcovery is made, and theſe found to be 
brothers, and Ægeon their Father, and the Abbeſs Æmilia 
their Mother ; which ends the Play. Pt 
This Play isexXs&ly regular, as any one may fee who will 
amine it by the Rules: The Place is part of one Town, 
the Time within the artificial Day, and the Action the find 
ng the loſt Brother, r. Allowing for the Pims which 
Vere the Vice of the Age he li v d in, it isextreamly divert- 
ng; the Incidents are wonderfully pleaſant, ard the Cara- 
ſrophe very happy, and ſtrongly moving. I have wondre+ 
tat My, _— choſe rather Amphitrion than this, becaut- 
the Probability of CTY entirely on the Pagan Sy. 
x — | 
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tem, ſtrains even Credulity to render it agreeable: But th 
Likeneſs between the Twins is what has happen'd many 
times; and there is, or was lately, a living Inſtance of it 
in two Brothers, Twins too, ſo very like, that they we: 

rpetually miſtaken for each other; and ſuch a Sympath 
— em, that when one was ill, the other ſickend 
One was of the Band of Muſic, that belong d to Dyury-Ly; 
Play-Houſe; the other, if 1 miſtake not, a Dancing. M 
ſter in theCountry. | 

This Comedy is an undeniable Proof, that Shakeſpear w 
not ſo ignorant ot the Latin Tongue as ſome wou d tai 
make him. There is (ſays the Writer of his Life) one Pl 

his indeed, the Comedy ot Errors in great meaſure take 
4 the Mencechmi of Plautus. How that happen dl cam 
eaſily divine, ſmce, as I hinted before, I do not ta be him to ha: 
been Maſter of Latin enough to read it in the Original; ani 
know of no Tranſlation of Plautus ſo old as his Time, 

I confeſs, with ſubmiſſion to the Writer ot his Life,tha 
I can find no ſuchneed of Divination on this Head: for: 
it is beyond Contradiction plain, that this Comedy istaket 
from that of Plautus; ſo I think it as obvious to conclud 
from that, that Shakespear did underſtand Latin enough i 
read him, and knew ſo much of him as to be able to form 
Deſign out of that of the Roman Poet; and which he ha 
improv'd very much in my Opinion. He has made tw 
Servantsaslike as their Maſters, who are not in Plau 
And the very Character of Adriana is copy dfrom the Wi! 
of Menœchmus Surreptus ,as is viſible from his firſt Entranc 
on the Stage, intheſecond Scene of the firſt Act. For th 
is the Character he gives her. 


Ni mala, ni ſtulta, niindomitaimposq; Animi, 

uod viro eſſe odio videas, tute tibi odio habeas. 

Preterhac ſi mihi tale poſt hunc Diem 

Faxis, faxoforisViduawisas Patrem. 1 

Nam quoties forasire volo, me retines, revocas, 

Rogitas quo ego eam! Quam rem agam? Quid ug 
geram? | 

Quid petam? Duid feram?. Quid foris egerim? & 


Ho 


7 


* 
xc 
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How far Shakeſpear was beholden to Plautus, may, in 
me meaſure, be ſeen by the Argument of the Menœchmi. 

« A Sicilian Merchant had Twin Boys, ſo like, that they 
« cou'd not be diſtinguiſh'd; but one of them being ſtolen 
« way, the Father dy'd with Grief; and his Uncle gives 
« the Boy that remain'd, the Name ot his Brother Me- 
« nechmus, his before being Soſicles; who, being grown 
up to bea Man, goes in ſearch ot his Brother all round 
« the Coaſts of the Mediterranean, Arckipelago, &c, and 
comes at laſt to Epidamnum; where his ſtolen Brother 
« was ſettled, and marry'dto a termagant ſort of a Lad 
« beforedeſcrib'd. When Seſicles arriv d, every one too 
« him for his Brother; his Miſtreſs, Friends, his Wife, and 
« his Father-in-law 3 till at laſt meeting together, they 
« diſcover themſelves to be Brothers: whichends the Play. 

But this Controversy of Shakespear's total Ignorance of 
the Latin, will be no longer on foot when we come to his 
poems, where there are ſeveral Tranſlations of Qvid's Me- 
tamorphoſis, and his Epiſtles. This Play, tho ſo full of Action, 
not without beautiful Reflections, and Speeches, 


Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholis, look ſtrange and frown, 
Some other Miſtreſs has ſome ſweet Aspects. 
Iam not Adriana, nor thyWife' 
The Time was once, when thou un- g d won dſt vow, 
That never Words were Muſick tothine Ear; 
That never Object pleaſing in thine Eye; 
That never Touch was welcome to thy Hand; 
That never Meat (weet-ſavour'd to thy Taſte ; 
Ualeſs I ſpake, or look'd, or touch d, or carv'd to thee. 


The Superiority of Man, 


Luc. There'snothing ſituate under Heav'ns Eye, 
But has bis Boundin Earth, in Sea, or Sky, 
The Beaſts, the Fiſhes, and the winged Fowls, 
Are their Male's Subjects, and at their Controuls. 
Man more divine, the Maſter of all these, 
Lerdof the wide World, and wide watry Seas, 
Y3 In- 
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Indu'd with intellectual Sense and Soul, 

Of more Pre-heminence than Fiſh or Fowl, 
Are Maſters of their Females and their Lord: 
Then let your Will attend on their Accords, 


Slander. 


For Slander lives upon Succeſſion, 
For ever hous'd, where once it gets Poſſeſſion, 


Mi —_— 


— — 
. 


The Argument of Much Ado about Nothing, 


*; N E Scene lies at Meſſna in Sicily, and in and near the 
Houſe of Leonato. Don Pedro of Arragon, with 
his Favourite Claudio, and Benedict, a gay young Cavalier 
of Padua, and Don John, the Baſtard Brother of Don Pedro, 
come to Leonato's the Governor of Meſſina. Claudio is in 
love with Hero, Leonatos Daughter, whom Don Pedro ob- 
rains for him; and while they wait the Wedding-Day, they 
conſult how to make Benedict and Beatrice, the Nieceof 
Leonato, in love with each other, both being gay and cali 
and aver ſe to Love, and like great Talkers railing always at 
12 other. However, by letting them over-hear their 

ſcourſe, they perſuade them, that they are in love with 
each other. In the mean time, Don John, the very Sou! 
o: Envy and Miſchief, contriyes how to break the Match 
betwixt Claudio and Hero; and to this purpoſe, by his En- 
gines Conrade und Borachio, they make Claudio and the 
Prince believe that Hero isa Wanton, and pat a plauſible Cheat 
on them to confirm the Suſpicion y having Borachiotalk to 
Hero's Maid Margaret, at the Chamber Window at Mid. 
night, as it ſhe were Hero. Convinc'd by this Fallacy, 
Claudio aud Don Pedrodiſgrace her in the Church where hc 
went to marry her, rejecting her, and accuſing her of Wan. 


tonneſs with another. Hero ſwoons away; and the Prieſt] 
interpoſing, and joining in the Atteſtation ſhe makesof bet 


4 
= 


{ 


Virtue, ſhe is privately convey'd away, and reported dead 
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The Rogue Borachio being taken by the Watch, as he wy 
cllingthe Adventure to his Comrade, diſcovers the Villany, 
and clears Hero; but Don John is fled, Her Innocence be- 
ing known, her Father is ſatisfied with Claudio, that he 
hang Verſes on her Tomb that Night, and marry a Niece 
of his the next Morning without ſeeing her Face, which 
he agrees to and performs ; and then it isdiſcover'd that it is 
Hero whom he marry'd: and ſo the Play ends, withan Ac- 
count of Don Fohn's being taken. 

This Fable 15 as full of Abſurdities, as the Writing is full 
of Beauties: the firſt I leave tothe Reader to find out 4 
Rules I have laid down ; the ſecond I ſhall endeavour to 5 
and point out ſome few of the many that are contain'd in 
the Play, Shakeſpeay indeed had the Misfortune, which o- 
ther of our Poets have ſince had, of laying his Scene in a 
warm Climate, where the Manners of the People are v 
different from ours; and yet has made them talk and a 


py like Men of a colder Country. Marriage Alamode 


the fame Fault. 
This Play we muſt call a Comedy, tho ſome of the Inci- 
dentsand Diſcourſes too are more in a Tragic Strain; and 
that of the Accuſation of Hero is too ſhocking for either 
Tragedy or Comedy; nor cou d it have come offin Nature, 
it weregard the Country, without the Deathof morethan 
Hero, The Impoſition on the Prince and Claudio ſeems ve- 
ry lame, and Claudio s conduct to the Woman he lov'd, 
highly contrary to the very Nature of Love, to expoſe her 
in ſo barbarous a Manner, and with ſo little concern and 
ſtruggle, and on ſuch weak Grounds, without a farther 
Examination into the Matter; yet the Paſſions this produces 
in the old Father, make a wonderful amends for the Fault. 
Belides which, there is ſuch a pleating Variety of Character t 
in the lay: and thoſe perfectly maintain'd, as well as diſ- 
tinguiſh'd, that you looſe the Abſurdities of the Conduct 
in the Excellence of the Manners, Sentiments, Diction and 
Topics, Benedict and Beatrice are two {prightly, witty, tal- 
kative Characters, and, tho of the ſame Nature, yet per- 
tectly diſtinguiſh'd ; and you have no need to read the 
Names, ta know who ſpeaks. As they differ from each 
Y 4 | other 


q 
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other, tho ſo near a-kin, ſo do they from that of Ly in 
AI asure for Meaſure, who is like wiſe a very talkative Pe. 
lon; but there is agroſs Abuſiveneis, Calumny, Lying, and 
N in Lucio, which Benedict is tree from. One js 1 

ake's Mirth and Tattle; the other that of a Gentleman, 
and a Man of Spirit, and Wit. 

The Stratagem ot the Prince on Benedict and Beatrice, i; 
manag d with that Nigety and Addreſs, that we are very wel 
W with the Succeſs and think it very reatonable ud 
uſt, 

f The Character of Don Jobn the Baſtard is admirably ti. 
ſtinguiſh'd, his Manners are well mark d, and every where 
convenient, oragreeable; beingot a ſour, melancholy, f. 
turnine, envious, ſelfiſn, malicious Temper; Manners ve. 
ceſſary to produce the yillanous Events they did: theſe were 
r of the Cataſtrothe, tor he was not a Perſon 
brought in to fill up the Number only, becauſe without him 
the Fable could not have goncon. 

To quote all the Comic Excellencies of this Play, would 
be to tranſcribe three Parts of it. For all that paſſes betwixt 
Benedict and Beatrice is admirable. His Diſcourſe again 
Love and Marriage, in the latter end ot the ſecond Act, 1s 
very pleaſant and witty, as is that which Beatrice ſaysot 
Wooing, Wedding, and Repenting. And the Averſion that 
the Poet gives Benedict and Beatrice to each other in their 
Diſcourſe, beightensthe je tof making them in love with 
one another. . the Variety and natural Diſt inction ot 
the vulgar Humours of this Play, are remarkable. 

The Scenes of this Play are tornething obſcure, for you 
can ſcarce tell where the Place is in the two firſt Acts, tho 
the Scenes in them ſeem pretty entire, and unbroken. But 
thoſe are thinꝑs we ought not to look much for in Shale 
ſpear. But whilſt he is out in the Dramatic Imitation of the 
Fable, healways draws men and Women ſo perfect iy, that 
vyhen we reao, we can ſcarce pet ſuade gur ſelw es, but thi 
the Diſcourſeis real, and no Fiction. 


On Friendſhip in Love. 


Friend hip is conflant in all other t lings, 
eng jJLAng in | 
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gave in the Office and Affairs of Love: 
Therefore all Hearts in Love use their own Tongues, | 
Let every Eye negotiate for it ſelf 
And truſt no Agent: For Beauty is a Witch, | 
Againſt whoſe Charms, Faith melteth into Blood. 


Patience under Misfortunes eaſier adyis d than maintain d. 


Leonat. I tray thee cease thy Counsel, 
[1 hichfalls intomy Ears, as profit leſi, 
Hater in a Sieve. Give not me Counsel, 
Nor let no Comfort else delight mine Ear, 
But ſuch an one, whose Wrongs doſute with mine. 
Bring me a Father that ſolov'dhis Child, | 
Mose Foy of her is over-whelm'd like mine, 
And bid him ſpeakof Patience; 
Meaſure his Woe the Length and Breadth of mine 
And let it answer every Strain, for Strain; 
As thus, for thus, andſuch a Grief forſuch, 
In my Lineament, Branch, Sha pe and Form: 


wit If ſuch a one will ſmile, and ſtroke his Beard, 

, Is And Holla! wag, cry hem! when he ſhould grean; 
sot Patch Grief with Proverbs; make Misfortunes drunt 
hat With Candle-Waſters; bring him yet to me, | 
heir AndlI of him will gather Patience. | 

irh But there is no ſuch Man. For, Brother, Men 

1 Qi Can counsel andſpeak Comfort to that Grief. 


Which they themselves not feel; but taſting it 1 


Jeu Their Cornsel turns to Paſſion, which before 

tho Wou'd give preceptial Medicine to Rage; 

But Fetter ſireng Madneſs tn a ſilben Thread; 

the- Charm Ache with Air, and Agony with Words. 
= No, no, 'tis all Mens Office toſpeał Patience 

that 


To those, that wring under the Load of Sorrow + 
Hut no Man's Virtuenor F 

To be ſo moral, when he ſhallendure 

The like — Therefor egive me no Counsel 
My Grrefs cry louder than Advertisement. 
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I have given more than the bare Topic, becauſe the 
Speech is pathetic, and extremely Natural. Nor can I omit 
another Speech, tho it contain neither Topic nor Deſcrip- 
tion. 


If they wrong her Honour, 

The proudeſt of them all ſhall bear of it. 
Time has not yet ſo dry d this Blood of mine, 
Nor Age ſo eat up my Invention, 

Nor Fortune uch Havock of my Means, 
Nor my bad Life refs me ſo much of Friends; 
But they ſhall find, awak'din ſuch à kind, 
Both Strength of Limb, and Policy of Mind, 
Ability in Means, and Choice of Friends, 

To quit me of them thorowly. 


Of this I ſhall ſpeak in my Remarks on his Verſes, where 
he has more than once made uſe of the fame Figure. For 


the Plot of this Play, conſult Ariſtotle's Orlando Furivſe, 
Book V. and Spenſer's Fairy Queen, Book II. 


ä 


K 


The Argument of Love's Labour's loſt. 


* HE King of Navarre, and ſome ot his Nobles, 
make a Vow of retiring from the World to their 
Books for three Years, and for{wear the Converſation of 
all Women. But the King of France's Daughter, and ſome 
Ladies her Attendants, come in an Embaſff from ber fa · 
t er to the King of Navarre, which obliges them to a Con- 
ver ſation with the Ladies; and that makes them all in love, 
and endeavour, after they have found out each others Frail 
ty and Breach of Oath, to win the Ladies to yield to ove 
them. But they admit them' to hope, on conditicn they 
remain in the ſame mind a Year, and perform certain Fe. 


nances. This and the News of the French King's Deatb. 


ends the Play. 


Tho 
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Tho I can't wellſee why the Author 2 this Play this 
Name, yet ſince it has paſt thus long, I ſhall ay no more to 
it but this, That ſince it is one of the worſt of Sha beſpear s 
Plays, nay, I think I may ſay the very worſt, I cannot but 
think that it is his firſt, notwithſtanding thoſe Arguments, 
or that Opinion, that has been brought to the contrary. 
« Perhaps (ſays the Author of his Life) we are not to look 
« for his Beginnings like thoſe of other Authors, among 
« their leaſt perfect Writings. Art had ſo little, and Na- 
ture ſo large a Share in what he did, that for ought I 
« know, the Performancesof his Youth, as they were the 
« moſt vigorous, and had the moſt Fire of Imagination in 
them, were the beſt. I wou'd not be thought by this to 
« mean, that his Fancy was ſo looſe and extravagant, asto 
be independent ot the Rule and Government of Judg- 
ment; but that what hethought, was commonly ſo great, 
« ſozuſtly and rightly concerted in it ſelf, that it wanted 
little or no Correction; and was immediately approv'd 
by an impartial Judgment at firſt Sight,” | 
But my this Gentleman has only given us à Suppoſition 
of his own, without confirming it with any convincing, 
or indeed probable Reaſon ; I hope I may be permitted to 
throw in another Perhaps for the Opinion of Mr. Dryden 
and others, without oftending him by the Oppoſition. I 
agree with him, that we have indeed in our Days ſeen a 


young Man ſtart up like a Muſhroom in a Night, and ſur- 


priꝛe the Whim of the townintoa momentaryRepuration, 
or at leaſt by a ſurprizing firſt Play (as Plays go at this Time) 
and in all his after Tryals give us not one Line that might 
lupply our Credulity with the leaſt Reaſon to believe he 
wrote the firſt himſelf, Thus Love's laſt Shift was an ex- 
cellent firſt Play, and yet that Author, atter ſo many Tryals, 
has not only never come up to his firſt Eſſay, but ſcarce to 
any thing tolerable, except in one, thatlike a Chedder Cheeſe 
was made by the Milk of a Pariſh. 

But in Shakeſpear weare not conſidering thoſe Maſters of 
the Stage, that glare a little in the Night, but diſappear in 
the Day but fix d Stars, that always ſhow their unborrow'd 
Light. And here the common Experience is directiy againſt 

Our 
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our Author; for all the Poets, that have without Contro. 
verly been Maſters of a great Genius, have roſe to Excel- 
lence by Degrees. Ihe Wild Gallant was the worſt of Dryden'; 
Plays, and the firſt ; and The Plain Dealer was the laſt of Mr. 
IW;cherley's: Otway, the brighteſt and moſt TragicGenius of 
our Age, gave us three moderate Plays before the Orphan, 
and Venice Preserv'd, And why we ſhou'd think that Shake. 
ſpear ſhou'd grow worle by Practice, | can find noſhadow of 
Reaſon from what is advanc'd. But-——the Performance; 
f his Youth, as they were the moſt vigorous, and had the moſt 
Fire and Strength of Imagination in em, were the beſt.— But 
ſtillthis is begging the Queſtion, and taking that tor gran- 
ted, which wants Lo be prov'd, viz. that the Productions 
of his Youth had the moſt Fire and Strength of Imagination. 
The laſt Works of Mr. Dryden, tho paſt Seventy, had much 
the moſt Fire and Strength of Imagination, his Fables cx- 
celling all that he ever wrote before. Nor can we think but 
that Shakeſpear was far from Dotage when he died at fifty 
three, and had retir'd ſome Years from the Stage, and lett 
off writing Plays. But ſhou'd we allow what our Author 
contends for, his Suppoſition wou'd not hold; for the Pay 
before us, and all his moſt imperfe& Plays, have the leaſt 
Fire and Strength of Imagination; and that Fancy which 
is in them, isalmoſt every where independent of that R#l? 
of Fudzment, which our Author ſuppoſes him Maſter of, 
I am ſure Judgment encreaſes with Years and Obſervation; 
and where Shakeſpear ſhews that he isleaſt extravagant, 'tis 
plain he depends moſt on that Rule of Fudgment. I contels 
the Terms are ſomething obſcure andequivocal; but I pre- 
tend not to enter into a Debate with him on this Head; all l 
have ſaid being to juſtify Mr. Dryden and ſome others, who 
yet think that we ought to look into Shakeſpear's moſt im. 
perfect Plays for his firſt. And this of Love's Labour's Los 
being perhaps the moſt defeCtive, I can fee no Reaſon why 
we ſhou'd not conclude, that it is one of his firſt. For 
neither the Manners, Sentiments, Diction, Verſification, 
xc. (except in ſome few places) diſcover the Genius that 
ſhines in his other Plays. 
But tho this Play be ſo bad, yet there is here and there 


a Stroke, that perſuades us, that Shakeſpear wrote it. * 
| [9+ 
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Proclamation,thatWomen ſhou'd loſe their Tongues if they 
approach'd within a Mile of the Court, is a pleatant Penal- 
ty. There are but few Words ſpoken by Faquenerta in the 
latter end of the firſt Act, and yet the very Soul of a pert 
Country Laſs is per fectly expreſs d. The ſeveral Characters 
of the King's Companions in the Retreat are very pretty; 
and the Remarks ot the Princeſs very juſt and fine, Lon- 
gavile's good E pigram furniſhes a Proof, that theſe pub- 
iſh d in this Volume are genuine, and for that Reaſon 1 will 
tranſcribe it. 


Did not the heavenly Rhetoric of thine Eye, 
*Gainſt wbom the World cannot hold Argument, 
Persuade my Heart to this falſe Perjury ? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not Puniſhment. 
Alloman ] forſwore, but I will prove, 

Thou being a 11 I forswore not thee. 

My Vow was earthly, thou a heavenly Love; 

Thy Grate being gain d, cures all Disgracein me, 
Vows are but Breath, and Breath a Vapour is. 
When thou fair Sun, which on my Earth doth ſhine, 
Exhal ſt this Vapour-Vow, in thee it is. 

If broken then, it is no Fault of mine 

If by me broke ; What Fool is not ſo wise 

To lose an Oath, to win a Paradise: 


The Diſcovery of the King's, Longavile'sand Dumain's 
Love, is very prettily manag'd; and that of -Biron, by 
Coftard's miſtake, is a well contriv'd Incident. The whole 
indeed is a tolerable Proof how much in vain we reſolve a- 
gainſt Nature; nor is Biron's Caſuiſtry amiſs, when he ſtrives 
to ſalve their common Breach of Oath, 


Of Delights. 


Biron. Why all Delights are vain, and that moſt vain, 
Which with Pain purchased, does inherit Pain, &c. 


On 
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On Study, 
is like the Heaven's 9 Sun, 
That will not be deep ſearch d with ſaucy Looks; f 
Small have continual Plodders ever won, 
Save hase Authority from other Books, &c. f 


Beauty. 


Beauty is bought by Fudgment of the Eye, 
Not utter d by base Sale of Chapmens Tongues, &c. 


A pleaſant Deſcription of Cupid, or Love. 


This whimpled, whinimg, purblind; wayward Boy, 
This Signior Junio's Giant- Dwarf, Don Cupid, 
Regent of Love-Rhymes; Lord of folded Arms, 
The anointed Sovereign of Sighs and Groans ; 
Liege of all Loyterers, and Malecontents ; 

Dread Prince of Plackets, King of Codpieces, &c. 


Of a Wife. 
| | — 1 ſeek a Wife ; 


A Woman that is like a German Clock; 
| Still a repairing, ever out of Frame, &c. 


aw ae 4 om ane, od as > ant om 
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There is a pretty Account of Love, beginning, 
Bur Love firſt leurned in a Lady's Eye, &c. 


And on Womens Eyes there are ſome pretty RefleRtion:, 
beginning thus, 


From Womens Eyes this Doctrine I derive; 
They ſparkle ſtill the true Promethean Fire, &c. 
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The Argument of Midſummer Night's Dream, 


Take having brought Hippolita from the Amazons, 
deſigns to marry her in a Days: whilſt he is ap- 
pointing the Time, Eg aus one ot his Courtiers, com- 
plainsof his Daughter Hermia's Love to Lysander, and A- 
rerſion to Demetrius, for whom he defign'd her; tho De- 
metrius had been in love with Helena, and was contracted 
to her. Hermia refuſes to eomply with her Father the 
Duke allows her four Days to conſider of it, in which time 
ſhe muſt, by the Athenian Law, either obey, be put to 
death, or vow perpetual Chaſtity on the Altar of Diana. 

This makes Lysas der perſuade Hermia that Night to fl 
with him from Athens, to an Aunt ot his out of the Juriſ- 
dition of that City, and there marry him; ſhe conſents, 
and informs Helena, her intimate Friend, of her Deſign, 
and wiſhes Demetrius may on her Flight return to his Duty. 
Helena, out of Dotage on her Lover, informs him of Her- 
mia Flight, who goes after her, and ſhe after him, and ſo 
they all meet at a Wood a little from Athens, where they 
decome liable to the Power ot the Fairies. For Oberon, and 
his Queen Titania, being come to dance in the Palace of 
Theseus, to give a Bleſſing to his Wedding, quarrel about a 
Changeling Boy that the Queen had ſtolen, and which ſhe 
lov'd, to the raifing Jealouſy of Oberon, denying to give 
him to her Husband. In Revenge, Oberon ſending Puck 
tor a Charm, lays it on the Queen when aſleep, to make her 
fall in love with whatever ſhe ſaw when ſhe wak d. Puck 
in the mean while is ſent to put ſome on the Eyes of Deme- 
trius, ſo that he may fall in love with Helena, whom Oberon 
ſeen him treat very ungratefully, and making no Re- 
turn for her Love; but Packmiſtaking the Man, Oberon ha- 
ving bid him do it to one in an Athenian Habit, puts it on 
Ly:ander's. Eyes, which makes him in love with Helena, 
and uſe Hermia very unkindly. But Oberon finding the 
Miſtake, charms Demetrius fo, that he likewiſe loves 
. ; Helena ; 
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Helena; this produces a Quartel, but the Rivals are hindred ſtin 
trom fighting by Puck's Artifice. Then the Lovers being Dat 
all aſteep, and reſtor d to rights, Oberon puts an end to the re 
Charm that held his Queen enamour'd of a Clown, whoſe * 
Head was turn d into that of an Aſs, ſhe having then given tha 
Oberonthe Boy he had betore beg'd in vain, They being ſo [ 
reconcil'd, appoint to dance the next Night in Duke The. Wl Ni: 
ſeus's Palace. The Morning being come, Thesens; Hifpo- 

lita, Egaus, &c. come into the fame Wood to hunt, and ] 
find the four Lovers aſleep by one another, They being 
waken'd by the Horns, andavowing their Loves to one an- 

other, as they ſhou'd, Demetrius religns Hermia to Lysan- 

der, and takes his former Love Helena; ſo being marry'd, al 

at the ſame time, with Theseus, Bottom, and his Compa- 

nions, preſent a ſtrange ſort of a Play of Pyramus, and Thisbe; 

which ends our Play. | 

Great part of this Play 2 on a ſort of Notion of 

Fairies and their Power, it falls not under the Conſideration 

of others, whoſe Actors are all Human, Of the Nature 

of theſe thingsI have already ſpokein my Notes on the Tem- 

peſt. Itisplain from the Argument, that the Fablecan ne- | 
ver bear the Teſt of the Rules. The time is by Theseus in bf 
the firſt Scenes of the Play fixt to at leaſt tour Days, in their 0. 


Words: thi 

10! 

Now fair Hippolita, our nuptial Hour Ge 

Draws on apace ; four happy Days bring in Na 

Another Moon, &c. of 

| The new Moon being the time for their Marriage. But Wh «: 


| does not appear that there is any more time ipentinth: Wi fn 

| Action than one Day and one Night, and a piece of a Day, | 

and part of one Night. | juf 
Tho this cannot be cal''d either Tragedy, or Comedy, :: 
wanting the Fable requir d to either; yet it contains abun- 
dance of beautiful Reflections, Deſcriptions, Similies, and 
Topics. Much of it is in Rhyme, in which the Author 
is generally very ſmooth, and flowing. The firſt Scene of 
the Complaint of Ægeus to Theseus is very pretty; 5 Ob- 
: nat 


h 
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| ſtinacy of a peeviſh old Father, who will diſpoſe of his 
| Daughter without regard to her lnchnations, is well ex- 
tels d; and the Manner of his repreſenting how Lysander 
* robb'd her of her Affections, is extremely agrecable to 
that Character. : 
But | cannot omit Hermia's Oath to meet her Lover that 
Night, and fly with him from Athens. | 


| Her. My good Ly ſander, | 
1 ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt Bow z 

y his beſt Arrow with the golden Head; 
By the Simplici Venus Doves; 
By that which knitteth Souls, and prospers Love; 
And by that Fire, which burn'd the Carthage Leen, 
hen the false Trojan under Sail was ſeen ; 
Ey all the Vows, that ever Men have broke, 


f (iu Number more than ever Wonian ſpoke ;) 

N In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 

e To morrom truly will 1 meet with thee. 

L | 

- Tho we cannot perhaps trac*theAntientsinthe Thoughts 
1 Wl of Shatespear, yet it is plain from thele Verſes, and feveral 

© WH obcrs about his Plays, that Shakes pear was acquainted with 


the Fables of Antiquity very weli: That fome of the Ar- 
r0wsot Cupid are pointed with Lead, and the others with 
(od, he tound in Ovid: And that which ſpeaksof Dido he 
las from Virgil himſelt; nor do I know of any Tranſlation 
of thoſe Poets ſo antient as Shakespear's Time. 

Titazia's Deſcriprion of the Diſorder of the Seaſon, on 
iccount of the difference betwixt her and Oberon, is very 
fine, 

The Similies which Lysander uſes to expreſs or rather 
)ilify his Falſhood, are very fine. 


For, us a Surfeit of the ſweeteſt things 

The dee peſt Loathing to aStomach brings: 

Or a; the Hereſies, that Men doleave, 
Are hated moſt of those they did deceive; 
$0 thou, my Surſeit, and my Heres). 

Of all be hated, but the molt by me. 1 

e 7 Titania 
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 Titania's Order to the Fairies to honour her Love, being 
what Mr. Dryden has often inſtanc'd as one of the Prettieit 
Flights of Fancy in Shakespear, I muſt notomit, 


Qu. Bekind and courteous to this Gentleman; 
| Hop in his Walks, and gambol in his Eyes; 
| Feed him with Apricots, and Dewberries, 
With purple Grapes, green Figs and Mulberries: 
The Honey-bags ſteal from the humble Bees, th 
And for Night-Tapers crop their waxen Thighs, ti 
And light > cn at the fiery Glow-worm's Eyes 
To have my Love to Bed, and to arise: 
And pluck the Wings from painted Butter. flies, 
To fanthe 8 his ſleeping Eyes: 
Nod to him Elves, and do him Curteſies. 


Puck's Similies on the Scene of Bottom and his Compꝛ- 
nions, are very apt. Such is Demetrius's Deſcription of 
 Helena's Beauty, when he wakes, atter charm'd by Oberon 
and is worthy looking on. The Reflection of Theseus ot 
the Diverſion offer d by the Clowns is juſt. 


For never any thing 
Can be amiſs, when Simpleneſs and Duty tender it. 


His Reflections on Duty and Reſpect are fine: but gy 
— Inſtance or two ot the Topics, we'll paſsto the nei 
8 | | | 


True Love. 


The Course of true Love never did run ſmooth, 
But either it was different in Blood 

Or ele misgrafted in respect of Years, 

Or elte it ſtood upon the Choice of Merit; 


Or if there were a Sympathy in Choice; i | de 
War, Death, or Sickneſs did lay Siege toit, 
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Making it momentary, as a Sound, | 
Swift as a Shadow, ſhort as any Dream, 

Brief as the Lightning in a collied Night, 

That in a Spleen unfolds both Heaven and Earth 
And &er a Man has Power to ſay, Behold! 

The Fama of Darkneſs do dex our it up. 


So quick bright things come to Confuſion ! 


The Simile of Lightning is a perfect Hypotypoſis; and 
he Epiphonema in the laſt Line, concludes the Topic beau- 
titul;y. 
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Love. 


Things base and vile, holding no Quantity, 

Love can trans pose to Form and Dignity. 

Love looks not with the Eyes, but with the Mind, 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind. 

Nor has Love's Mind of any Fudgment Taſte ; 
Wings, and no Eyes, Figure unheedy Haſte, 

And therefore is Love ſaid to be a Child; 

Because in Choice he often is beguil'd, 

As waggiſh Boys themselves in Game forswear, 
50 the Boy Love is perjur d every where. 


Whether theſe Reflections are not too juſt for one in Fes 
nas Condition to make, I leave to the Judicious; but as 
tuey are here diveſted of all Perſons, they ai e admirable, 


Night. 


Dark Night, that from the Eye its Function takes, 
The Ear more quick of Apprehenſion makes; 
Wherein it does impair the ſeeing Sense, 

It pays the Hearing double Recompence. 


And pucł makes a Deſcriptionof Night, which the Rea- 
er may add to this. 


2 2 | Lovers, 
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Lovers, Poets, and Madmen, fanciful, 


— — 


Lovers and Madmen ha ve ſuch ſeething Brains, 
Such ſhaping Phantaſies, that apprehend more, 
Than cold Reaſon ever comprehends. 
The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet, 
Are 4 Imagination all compact. 
! Oneſees more Devils than vaſt Hell can hold. 
That is the Madman. The Lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's Beauty in a Brow of Ægypt. 
The Poet's Eye, in a fine Frenzy rowling, Iven; 
Dot h glance from Heaven to Earth, from Earth to Hea 
And as Imagination bodies forth the Form of things 
Unknown, the Poets Pen turns them to Shapes, 
And gives to airy nothing, a local Habitation, 
Anda Name. 
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All his Fairies, Goblins, and the like, are of this kind, 
which he deſcribes here. | 


Imagination. 


— Such Tricks has ſtrong Imagination, 
That if it wou d but apprehend ſome Foy, 
It comprehend: ſome bringer of that Foy 
Or in the Night, imagining ſome Fear, 
How eas is a Buſh ſuppos da Bear ? 


The Fairy Queen was taken from thĩs Play; but whenc? 
Shakeſpear took the hint of it I know not, but believe itto 
be his own Invention. | 
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The Argument of The Merchant of Venice. 


Nronio, a wealthy and a generous Merchant of Ven, 
having a perfect Friendſhip for Baſſanioa young. on 
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eman of fine Accompliſhments of the ſame City, is bound 
for him to one Shylock a Few for three thouſand Ducats, for 
three Months, to tor feit on miſſing his Day of Payment, a 
Pound of Fleſh where the Few wou'd take it: Baſſanio ha- 
ving the Mony. goes to Belmont to obtain Portia, a rich and 
beautiful Lady, who was to be won by gueſſing at the Caſ- 
et out ot three which held her Picture; to which end di- 
vers Princes came from ſeveral Parts of the World, taking 
n Oath not reveal which Casket they choſe, it they miſs d, 
1nd to go immediately away on their Miſcarriage : one Caſ- 
ker was of Gold, and another ot Silver, and a third of Lead. 
The reſt miſled by Show, choſe all wrong; but Baſſanio 
chooſing the Lead, won the Lady to both their Satisfaction. 
But then Salanio with Lorenzo, who had run away with 
Hlock's Daughter and married her, and made her a Chri- 
ſian, brings the News of Antonio's Misfortune; that his 
Ships are all caſt away, and his Bond forfeited to the Few. 
Baſſanio having infor md Portia of the Diſtreſs ot his Friend. 
i married to her, and his Attendant Gratianoto her Maid 
Neriſaz and he with Salanio ſpeeds away to Venice, to belp 
Antonio, The Husbands are no ſooner gone, but the Wives, 
l:aving the care of the Houſe to Lorenzo and Feſſica, haſte 
toVeniceatter them; where Portia in the Habit of an Ad- 
vocate, or Doctor ot the Civil Law, hears Antonio's C:ie ; 
and having a little held the Few in Suſpence, and hope ot 
Succeſs to his cruel Revenge, and he having refus'd all Con- 
ſiderations in Money, gives the Cauſe to Antonio, and will 
not only not let the Few have his Principal, but proves, that 
he has forteited his Lifeand Goods, which he is oblig d to 
give his Daughter on his Death, or toturn Chriſtian. 

The Ignorance that Shakespear had of the Greek Drama 
threw him on ſuch odd Stories, as the Novels and Roman- 
ces of his time cou'd afford; and which were ſo tar trom 
being natural that they wanted that Probability, and Verſi- 
mintude, which is abſolutely neceſſary to all the Repreſen- 
tations of the Stage. The Plot of this Play is of that Num- 
ber. But the Errorsof the Fable, and the Conduct, are too 
villble to need Diſcovery. This Play has receiv'd conſide- 
ble Adyantages from the Pen of the preſent Lord Land(- 


town. 
2 3 The 
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The Character of the Few is very well diſtinguiſh'd by 
Avarice, Malice, implacable Revenge, t. But the Inc 
dents thatneceſlarily ſhew theſe Qualities are ſoveryromar- 
tic, io vaſtly out of Nature, that our Reaſon, our Under. 
ſtanding is every where ſhock'd; which abates extreme i 
of the Pleaſure the Pen of Shakespear might give us. Thi l 
is viſible in his _ tothe Doge; for notwithſtanding that Wl / 
Piſtinctionof Character, which is beautiful and otherwiſe i 
— you, the Incredibility of ſucha Diſcourſe to ſuchy ! 
rince, and before ſuch a Court of Judicature, has fo litie 0 
ot Nature in it, that it is impoſlible to eſcape the Cenſue Wl - 
of a Man of common Senſe. 

The Character of Portia is not every where very wel 
kept, that is, the Manners are not always agreeable or con. 0 
venient to her Sex or Quality; particularly, where ſhe ſcarce | 
preſerves her Modeſty in the Expreſſion. 8 
The Scene betwixt Shylock and Tubal in the third Act, is b 
art fully managed; and the Temper of the Few excellent) 
diſcover'd, in its various Turns upon the different News, WM i: 
of which TInbal gives him an Account. p 

This Play, as well as moſt of the reſt giyes Inſtances that Wl < 
Shakespear was pertectly well acquainted with the fabulous 
Stories ot the old Poets: which is to me a Confirmation, 
that he underſtood the antient Latin Authors, whence on 
he could learn them. | 

Tho there are a great many Beauties in what our modern 
Gentlemen call the Writing in this Piay, yet it isalmoſt eve- 
ry where calm, and touches not the Soul, there are no li- 
newy Paſſions, which ought every where to ſhine in a fe- 
rious Dramatic Pertormance, ſuch as moſt of this is. 


Yon have too much Reſpect upon the World ; 
Jheyleseit, that do buy it with much Care. 


Of Mediocrity. 


Nere. And yet for ought Tſee, they are as ſick, that ſur/' 
with too much, as they that ſtarve with nothing: therefore i 
$520 ſmall Happineſs to be ſeated in the Mean: Super flu. 7 
como, ſooner by white Hairs, but Competency lives we J 
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Eaſier to advise than do. 


Por. If to do were as easy, 4s to know what were good to 
dv, Chappels had been Churches, and poor Mens Cottages, 
Princes Palaces. It is a good Divine that follows his own In- 
ſructions. I can eaſter teach twenty what is good to be done, 
than be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. The 
Brain may devise Laws for the Blood; but a hot Temper leaps 
ver a cold Decree, Such a Hare is Madneſs, the Youth, to 
lip over the Meſhes of good Counsel, the Cripple. | 


That we are more eager in the Purſuit of what we have 
not, than the Preſervation of what we have poſſeſs d, take 
bis on words: O! ten times faſter Venus Pidgeons flie, 
&c, In Portia's Speech, when Baſſanio is going to make 
his Choice, there are ſeveral beautitul Similies. | 

Againſt Appearance, for near forty Lines together. He 
is generally excellent in his Choice of Epithetsof a ſtrong, 
proper, and natural Signification, and ſuch as denote the 
Qulityof the thing wonderfully; as here 


Port, How all the other Paſſions fleet to Air! 
As doubtful Thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd Des pair. 
And ſhuddring Fear, andgreen-ey'd Fealonsy, &c. 


Baſanio's Deſcription of Portia's Picture, when he choo- 
5s the Leaden Casket, is very fine. There are likewiſe in 
tlat or the next Page two fine Similies ; the firſt __ thus 
— Like one of two contending in a Prize: And the other 
thus—— 4s after ſome Qration [airlyſpoke, & qc. 

An Affectation in Words, begins thus Oh! dear Di- 
ſeretion, how his Words are ſuited, &“, 


Mercy, 


Por. The Duality of Mercy is not ſtrain d 
It 3 14 as the gentle Rain from Heaven, 
Upon the Place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd ; 
It vleſſes him that gives, and him that takes, 
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On the Power of Muſick. 


The Reaton is, your Spirits are attentive, ' 
For do but note a wild and wanton Herd, c. 


The Exprefſionis very fine on the Moonſhine Ni pht— 
This Night, methinks, is but the Day light ſick, cyc. 


. 
ä — — 
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The Argument of A. you likg it. 


F Redevrick, The Duke of ſome — of France, is depos d, 


and baniſh'd by his younger Brother, and retir'dto the 
Forelt of Arden; many People of Faſhion following him 
thither, out of love to him, and hatred of the Uſurper : he 
retains Rosalinda, his Brother's Daughter, to gratify his 


on Daughter Celia, who doated on her with a very pecu- 


liar Love and Affection; but being atterwards jealous of her 
Popularity, baniſhes her likewiſe. But his own Daughte 
flies with her, Rosalis a being in Man's Clothes, undert! 


Name of Garymeie; and Cælia in Woman's, under ti 


Name of Alina. Hither likewiſe comes Orlando, the 
youngeſt Son of Sir Rowland Dubois, fled from his edet 
Brother's Cruclty, and the Ulurper's Hate. He wreſilir 
before the Duke, kills his Wreſtler Charles, and wounds thy 
Heart of Rosalina, as ſhe did his. But meeting in the Fore! 
he makes love to her as Rocalinda, tho in appearance a Lad 
wh ch Habit betray d Phebea Shepherdeſs, to tal likewi 
in love with her as a Man, whom ſte uſes ſcurvily to m 
her pity Silvius the Swain, that is in love with her. Or! 
do's Brother Oliver, being forc'd to fly from the Kage 
the Uſurper, tecauſe his Brother had made his Eicape, 

deliver'd from a Lioneſs by the Va our of Orlando, wi 
Life he had before ſo baſely fought : but being thus recotl 
cid, falls in Love with Calia, and ſhe with him. Soth 


Marriage being reſolv d on, Rosalinaa, or rather Game 


xromil 
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promiſes Orlando that he ſhall have his true Ro:alinda the 


next days and Phabe that ſhe will have her, on condition 
that if ſherefuſehim, ſhe ſhall marry Silvius. Having per- 
ſorm'd all this, and the baniſh'd Duke having given her to 
Orlando, Faques, Orlando s and Oliver's Brother, brings 
Newsthat the Uſurper coming with Forces againſt them, 
was on the way converted and gone into a Monaſtery, lea- 
ving the Dukedom again to his Brother. 

This Story has nothing Dramatic in it, yet Sha bes pear has 
made as good uſe of it as ſſible. | 

The Scene betwixt Orlandoand his Brother Oliver, in the 
opening of the Play, is well manag'd; d:{covering ſome- 
thing that goes before in the Quarrel between them : and 


0/irer's Management of the * Charles the Wreſts 
(cr 2gainſt Orlando, is artful and natural. 


* 


Martial has this Diſtickx 


Quem recitas meus eſt. Oh Fidentine! Libellus; 
Sed male dum recitas incipit eſſe tuus. 


| will not ſay thatShakeſpear took the following Thought 
from this, but it is plainly the ſame: Orlando ſays 7 
e. I pray thee marr no more of my Verſes by reading them 
ill-avour'd;yy. The old Duke's Speech preferring that Soli- 
tute to the World, is full of moral Reflections: Now my 
Co-mates, and Brothers in Exile, &c. The third Scene of 
the ſecond Act betwixt Orlando aud Adam, moving by the 
Gratitude of the old Servant, is that fine Speech of Jaques, 
taken notice of by Mr. Rowe in ry "oh Life. His Plea- 
lantry as tothe different Motion of Time, is worthy re- 
marking: And Rosalinda's Character of a Man in love, is 
yery pretty, 


On the ſeveral ſorts of Melancholy. 


Jaques, Thave neither the Scholars Melancholy, which-is 
£:ation; nor the Mulicians, which is fantaſtical; = the 
uro 
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Courtiers, which is proud; nor the Soldiers, which is ambi. 
fious ; nor the Lawyers, which is political; nor the Ladies, 
which is nice; nor the Lovers, which is all theſe, 


Love. 


Roſ. No, that ſame wicked Baſtard of Venus, that wa; 
begot of Thought, conceiv'd of Spleen, and born of Madneſ,, 
that blind rascally Boy, that abuses every one's Eyes, because 
his own are out ; let 7 4b be julge how deep I am in love. 


A Courtier. 


e bas been a Courtier heſwears, 

Clown. If any Man doubt that, let him put me to the 
Purgation, I bave trod a Meaſure; I have flatter d 
a Lady; Ihave been politic with my Friend, ſmooth with my 
Enemy; I have undone three Taylors; I have had four Quar- 
rels, and had like to have fought one. 


— — 
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The Argument of The Taming the Shrew, 


A Gentleman of Padua has two Daughters, Catherine 
the Eider, and Biancha the Younger. The Elder is 
ſo knowna Shrew, that no body wou'd make love to her 
in order to Matrimony ; while Biancha bad many, that ad- 
dreſs d to her for that end, But the Father declar'd he wou'd 
not diſpoſe ot the youngeſt till the eldeſt was marry d: 
which made all the Pretendersdeſpair, till Petrucio of Vero- 
na ventur d upon the Match, woos her madly, marries her 
quickly. and treats her intolerably, till he broke her Stub- 
bor neis ſo, that ſhe was the maſt obedient of the three Wives 
then there, viz. her Siſter, who was married to Lucentio, 
and a Widow who juſt marry'd Hortenſio, a Suiter of Bian- 
cha's,.till his Diſguſt at her liſtning to Lucentic, who ap- 
pear d only to be a Schaol-maſter, 5 Thi 


-, 
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This play is iadeed Dramatic, for itisall Action, and there 
i ittle room lett for Reflections and fine Topics. Tho it 
be far from regular as to Time and Place, yet it is perfectly 
ſo in the Action; and ſome of the Irregularities of Time 
a ght eaſily have been prevented. In a matter of twelve 
Lines there is plainly ſuppos d at leaſt twelve, it not twen- 
ty four Hours to have paſs d; there is ſcarce indeed Line 
for an Hour. The Diſtich of Ovid. which Lucentio con- 
ſtrues in a picaſant way, is a treſh Proof that Shake/pear wag 
well acquainted with Ovid ; and that he had a peculiar Value 


for that Poet, is plain from what Tranio fays in the firſk 
Scene: 


Let's be noStoicks, nor no Stocks I pray, 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtot es Checks, 
A: Ovid be an Qut-caſt quite abjur d, &c. 


The Reader, by regarding this whole Speech of Tranio, will 
find that Shakeſpear was tar from being that Ignoramus in 
Literature, as ſome wou'd ynaccountably make him. 

Grumio's Account of Petrucio's Journey with his Bride, 
i; Very entertaining. 


The Mind, not the Habit, valuable. 


For 'tis the Mind that makes the Body rich. 
And as the Sun breaks thru the darkeſt Clouds, 
So Honour peereth in the meaneſt Habit. 
What, is the Jay more precious than the Lark, 
Because hi; Feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the Adder better than the Ecle, 
Because the painted Skin contents the Eye? KC. 
F 
Catherine's Harangue ta her Siſter and the Widow, on 
the Duty of Wives to their Husband, if the Ladies wou'd 
row it with alittle Regard, might be of mighty uſe in this 
e 


The Story of the Tinker, by which this Comedy is in- 
1 iroduc's, may be found in Goulart's Hiſtoires 2 
an 
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and in Pontus Heuterus Rerum Burdicarum. The Come. 
dy it ſelf is his own Invention, as far as we can diſcover 
and fo good, that tho it has been alter'd by Mr. Lacy, yet 
do not think it much improv'd. That Comedian commit: 
ted an odd Blunder in laying the Scene in England, and ad. 
ding Sawney the Scot, and yet retaining all the other Names 
that were purely Italian. The additional Trial of Skill on 
their Return to her Father, is well contriv'd. 


— 
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The Argument of Als well that ends well, 


Ele:a, Daughter of Gerard de Narbonne, a famous 
Phyſician in France, is bred up by the Counteſs Dow. 

ager of Rowſillon, as her own: She falls in love wil: 
Bertram the young Count, who _ {ent to Court, her 
Paſſion for him is diſcovered by the Dutcheſs, and ſhe er- 
courag'd in her Attempt to curethe King of a Fiſtu a, when 
all the Doctors had given him over. She therefore arrive; 
at Court, and after much Importunity cures the King, 
and in right ot his Promiſe, chooſes Count Bertram tor 
her Husband: but he diſdaining her for a Wife, is compc.'# 
for tear of the King to marry her; but then he orders hc: 
immediately to return to his Mother, aſſuring her that he 
wou'd foilow her. But on the contrary, he ſteals away 
privately with Perolles, a Braggadociothat miſled his Yout!, 
and goes to the Wars in Tuſcany, ſending a Letter tohis Wite 
by a Friend, of this Import, That ſhe ſhou'd never call him 
Husband, till ſhe cou'd get the Ring from his Finger, 
and ſhow him a Child begotten by him on her Body, and 
that till he had no Wife he cou'd have nothing in France. 
Upon this Helena goes away privately in a Pilgrim's Habit, 
and comes to Florence, meets with a Widow, whoſe Daugh- 
ter Diana Count Bertram endeavours to debauch. Helens 
diſcovering her {elf tothem, prevails with the Daughter to 
get the Ring on his Finger, in conſideration of her ſurret- 
dring her Maiden-hcad to him, and that ſhe Nou'd eke 
| . Wa 
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her Place in bed at Night. After this Piece of Cunning, 
and News that Helena was dead, Count Bertram returns 
to France; Helena, the Widow and the Daughter follow 
him: and having prov'd all this before the King, the Count 
receives his Wite into Favour, and the King forgives all that 
is paſt, 

The Irregularity of the Plot is viſible enough, when we 
are in one Part of a Scene in France, in another in 7taly, 
%c, The Story it ſelf is out of a Poſlibility almoſt, at leaſt 
ſo far out of the way of Cuſtom and Experience, that 
can't be call'd natural. The Character of Perolles is taken 
notice of by Mr. Rowe very juſtly for its Excellence, being, 
| think, preterable to all in that Kind, except hisown Falſtaff. 
e has indeed drawn variety of Cowards; Nym, Bardolph, 
aol, Sir Andrew Ague-Cheeck, &c. 

This Play is not deſtitute however of fine Reflections, 
nd inſtructive Sentences: the Speech of the Counteſs to 
er Son, on his leaving her to go to Court, is very good: 


—— Be thou bleſt, Bertram, and ſucceed thy Father 
In Manners as in Shape ; thy Blood and Virtue 
Contend for Empire in tbee. 


Nor can Iomit Mariazna's Advice to the Widow s Daugh- 
ter. | 


Well, Diana, take heed of the French Earl: 
The Honour of a Maid is in her Name, R 
And no Legacy is ſo rich as Honeſty. 


And a little after, thus Beware of them, Diana, their 
Promiſes, Enticements, Oaths, &c. 


| Lite is chequer'd. 
' 1 L, Ihe eb of our Liſe is of mingled Yarn, gocd and ill 


together: our Virtues wou d be proud, if our Faults whip: 


em not; and our Crimes won d deſpair, if they were not che- 
h dh our Virtues. 


A 
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A Braggadocio, 


«ho knows himſelf a Braggart; 
Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, 
That every Braggart ſhall be found an Aſs. 


The Plot of this Play is taken from Boccace's Novels. 
Day. 3. Nov. 9, 


— 2 — 


— — — 


—— 1 


mn 


The Argument of Twelf Night, or what 


you will; | 


R/mo, Duke of Iihria, is in love with Olivia, a Lady 

of great Beauty, Quality ahd Fortune, but in vain, 

Viola and Sebaſtian Twins are caſt away at Sea, but 

each by the other thought to bedrown'd; Viola being cloath- 
ed in one of her Hrdther's Suits, under the Name ot Ceſario, 
is admitted to be Page to the Duke, with whom ſhe is ſe- 
cretly in love, but by him oblig'd to go between him and 
his Miſtreſs; by which Olivia, who cou d not hear of any 
ſuch Motion from the Duke, falls in love with the Page. S 
baſtian in the mean while coming to the ſame City, and be- 
ing taken for Cæſario, beats Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Ague-Cheeck, and by the ſame Miſtake is marry'd to Olivia: 
the Duke and Cæſario coming to Olivia to preſs his Fortune 
the laft time, hethreatens Cæſario's Life, ſheowns her Mar- 
riage, and calls him Husband; which being reſented by the 
Duke, isdeny'd by the Page, till Sir Andrew Ague-Cheec' 
comes in tocomplain of Sebaſtian, who following, proves 
ſo like that they (ou d not be diſtinguiſh'd ; ſo they being 
diſcover'd to be Brother and Siſter, the Duke marries Viola; 
and that ends thePlay. WA 
There is a fort of under-Plot of Sir Tos bubbling dir 
Andrew, in hopes of his having Olivia, of their impoling 
on Olivia's Steward Malvolio, as if his Lady was in love 
with him, and the Quarrel promoted betwixt Ceſario - 
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Sir Ardrew; Which yet are ſo interwove, that there is no- 
thing which is not neceſlary to the main Plot, but that Epi- 
ſode of the Steward. This, as wellas ſome othersof his Co. 
medies, has ſome Confuſion about the chief Perſon; for 
ſometimes Orſino is Duke or Sovereign of the Country, at 
other times he is Count Or/mo, and Olivia ſpeaks of him as 
of an Equal, a private Man, nota Prince thus ſhe ſays 
to Ceſario, toward near the end of the Play; Take thy For- 
tunes up, and that thou know'ſt thou art, and then thou art 
a: great as that thou fear ſt. 

Malvolio, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, are three Characters 
truly comical, that is, ridiculous, 


Love. 


Duke. O! Spirit of Love, how quick and freſh art thou 
That not wit hſtanding thy Capacity 
Receiveth as the Sea, nought enters there, 
of what Validity and Pitch ſoe er, 
But falls into Abatement, andlow Price, 
Ev'n in a Minute; ſo full of Shapes is Fancy, 
That it alone is high fantaſtical. 


What the Duke ſays in the next Page is very fine, and the 
natural Effect of Love and Deſire. The Thought is ex- 
tremely pathetic, | 


Duke. Oh! She that has a Heart of that fine Frame, 
To pay a Debt of Love but toa Brother, 
How will ſhelove, when the rich golden Shaft 
Has kill d the a ys Bay Affections elſe 
That live in her? Liver, Brain and Heart, 
These Sovereign Thrones, are all ſupply'd, and fill'd 
(Her ſweet Perfection-) by one ſelf-ſame King? 


| The Captain'sDeſcription of Sebaſtian's coming aſhoar is 
Sir fine, and it compar'd withthat before of Ferdinand's Eſcape, 
ing deſcribd in the Tempeſt, vou d ſhow the Fertility of the Au- 
thor in his Variety on the ſame Subject I know your 5 

ther, 
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rher .moſt provident in Peril, & c. There are ſeveral fine Lines 
and Thoughts in the Scene betwixt Olivia and Viola, Nor 
muſt we omit the Duke's Advice to Viola, that a Man ſhou d 
marry one younger than himſelf. | 

Olivia's Declaration of Love to Viola is very fine and pa- 
thetic : Ceſario, by the Roſes of the Spring, &c. There is in 
the Likeneſs of the Brother and Siſter, a Hint taken from 
the Menachmi and Amphitryo of Plautus, as well as The 
Comedy of Errors. 


— 


— 


— 


The Argument of The Winter's Tale, 


Ohxenes, King of Bohemia, having made a Viſit to Le- 
ontes, King of > Leontes being jealous that he had 
corrupted his Wife, employs Camillo to poiſon him; 

but he honeſtly informs Polyxenes of the matter, and flies 
away with him and his Train, On which Leontes confines 
her to Priſon, and cauſes her Daughter, of which ſhe isde- 
liver'din the Goal, to be carry'd and expos'd by Antigonu:, 
and ſhe try'd for her Life; but ſhe is clear d by the Oracle of 
Apollo: And the King not giving ear to the Oracle, his Son 
and Heir immediately dies, and his Queen is likewiſe left tor 
dead of Grief; hebeing ſtruck with this, is extremely pe- 
nitent. Antigonus is caſt on the Coaſt of Bohemia, and there 
expoling the Child with a Fardel full of Proof for her atter 
Diſcovery, he is devour'dby a Bear, the Ship caſt away, and 
the Child taken up by a Shepherd, andbred up as his own. 
But at about ſixteen V ears old, Florizel,the King's Son, flying 
his Hawk o'er her Father's Ground, ſees and falls in love 
with her, vows Marriage; but being by his Father diſco- 
ver'd, he flies with his Vite to Sicily, by the Advice ot Ca- 
millo, and in the Ship the Shepherd and his Son; Polixeve: 
oes after him with Camillo, and comes ſo near him, that 
e has no Time to marry ; but the Shepherd being taken, 
ſhe is found to be the Daughter of Leontes, expos'd by Auii 
onus, and is ſo marry'd to Florizel ; and her Mother being 
ound to be alive, the Play, or Hiſtory, ends happily. Thi 
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This Story needs no Critick, its Errorsare viſible enough, 
Shakeſpear himſelf was ſenſible ot this G1offneſs of making 
the Play above ſixteen Years; and therefore brings in Time 
a Chorus to the fourth Act, to excuſe the Abſurdity; to 
which I refer you. Polixenes on Art and Nature I muſt 
ranſcribe, becauſe it ſhews Shakeſpear's Notion, contrary 
to that of our Anti- Artiſts, ſuppos d Art, and Nature con- 
ſiſtent. 


per. For I have heardit (aid , 
There is an Art, which in their Pideneſs ſhares 
With great creating Nature. 

Polix. Say there be: 
Yet Nature is made better by no Mean, 
But Nature makes that Mean: ſo over that Art, 
{Which you ſay adds to Nature) is an Art 
That Nature makes. You ſee (fweet Maid!) we marry 
A gentler Cyon to the wildeſt Stosk, 
And make concerve a Bark of baser kind 
By Bud of nobler Race. This is an Art, 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather; but 
The Artit ſelf is Nature, 


Which laſt Line holds perfectly true of the Art of Poetry. 

The Narration of the Diſcovery in the laſt Act, is not on- 
entertaining but moving, and he ſeems accidentally to 
dave hit on ſomething like the Antients, whoſe Cataſtrophes 
were generally in Narration: And tis a Proof that if our 
Poets had the Genius ot Shakeſprar, the ſhocking Repreſen- 
utions of the Stage might eaſily, and with Beauty, be 
town into Narration, and fo leave room for the Poet to 
ſew his Eloquence, and his Imagery. | 

This Tale is taken from an old Story-Book of Doraſtus 
nd Faunia; whence I ſuppoſe the Abſurdities are copyed, 
ad the making Bohemia of an Inland, a maritime Coun- 
ry, 
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1 Come nov to the hiſtorical Plays of Shakeſpeay; which, 
with Submiſſion to the Writer of his Life, cannot be 
placed under Tragedy, becauſethey contain no Tragic Imj- 
tation. They are Draughts of the Lives of Princes brought 
into Dialogue; and in regard of ſerious and comical Cin. 
racters, may be compared to the Greek Pieces, that were 
wrote before Æſclylus and Sophocles had reformed the Stage 
of Athens; or the rambling unartful Pieces firſt repreſented 
in Rome, after the calling in of the Etrurian Players, nay, 
after the Time of Livius Andronicus. In their Extent they 
may be compar d to the Theſeids, the Heracleids, written by 
ſome Greek Poets, and reflected on by Arxiſtotle in his Art of 
Poetry, for imagining that the Unity of the Hero, made 
the Unity of the Action. a 
Theſe Inſtances from this polite Nation will be a very 
| Plea for this Error of Shakeſpear, who liv'd when the 
tage was not regarded by the State as it was in Athen:, 
For had a Retormation then begun, he wou'd doubtle!; 
have done as Monſieur Corneille did upon the ſtudying the 
Art of the Stage; by which, the Plays which he wrote at. 
terwards, excell'd thoſe he wrote without any Knowledge 
of that Art, | CIP 
I ſhall only add here, that ſince theſe Plays are Hiſtories, 
there can be no manner of Fable or Deſign in them. Iſha. 
not therefore give the Plot, but refer the Reader to thoſe 
Hiſtorians, where he may find the Stories at large, and by 
them judge how near Shakeſpear has kept to the Character 
Hiſtory has given us of them. He begins with King Jol, 
whoſe Hiſtory you will find not only in the common Eng- 
liſh Chronicles, but alſoin Mr. Daniel, in Mr. Tyrel,and Mr, 
Echard; eſpecially in Mr. Tyrel in all its Extent and Particu- 
| larities. But it muſt beremark'd, that he begins not the 
_ Hiſtory with the Birth of King 2 or the Manner of his 
obtaining the Crown; but with che Breach betwixt him and 
France, on the behalt of Arthur the Son of Geoffry Planta. 
genet, the true Heir. ; 
I had ſome Thoughts ot placingan Abſtract of the — 
ot the Kings beforeeach of his hiſtory Plays; but conſider. 


ing father, I tound that to make it of any uſe, they wm ; 
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tice up much more room than I cou'd by any means allow 
and the Princes being all Engliſh, I find it might ſeem alittie 
 Wiperfluous; ſince that is what every Gentleman that is ca- 
be of reading this Poet, is very well acquainted with. 

As for the Characters of this Hiſtory, I think there are 
one of any Figure but the Baſtard and Conſtance; they in- 
ed engage your Attention when ever they enter. There 
© Wh: boidnels, Courage, Self-Aſſurance, Haughtineſs, and Fi- 
* We ity, in whatever he ſays, or does. But here is the Miſ- 
tune of all the Characters of Plays of this Nature, that 
ney are directed to no end, and therefore are of little uſe; 
for the Manners cannot be neceſſary, and by conſequence 
muſtloſe more than half their Beauty. The Violence, Grief, 
age, and Motherly Love and Deſpair of Conſtance, pro- 
luce not one Incident, and are of no manner of uſe; where- 
ut there had been a juſt Deſign, a tragic Imitation of ſome 
dne grave Action of juſt Extent, both theſe Characters be- 
ng torm'd by the Poet, muſt have had their Manners di- 
ected to that certain End, and the Production of theſe In- 
dents, which mult beget that End. 

There are too many good Lines in this Play for me to take 
tice or point to them all, 


On new Titles. 
For new made Honour doth forget Mens Names, &c. 


The Deſcription which Chaſtillion makes of the Engli/h 
My, that comes with King John, is very good, and a 
dome Compliment ot a Patriot to his Country, You 
lind it begintiing thus Hi: Marches are expedient to 
«Town, &c. But I muſt not omit King John's firſt 
eech to the French King, fince it was ſo lately and ſo hap- 


” app d to the preſent Lewis, on the breaking off the 
* eaty of the Hague. 

and at 

ta- 


ohn. Peace he io France, if France in Peace permit 
Ls - juſt and lineal Entrance to our own; 

* / not, bleed France, and Peace aſcend to Heaven; 
wud | A 2 2 Whilſ 
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Whilſt we, God's wrathful Agent do correct 
Their proud Contempt, that beats his Peace to Heavy, 


The Scolding betwixt Elianar and Conſtance, is quiteout Wl |: 
of Character; and indeed tis a difficult matter to repreſent WM \ 
a Quarrel betwixt two Women, without falling into ſome- I. 
thing indecent for their Degree to ſpeak, as moſt of wha on 
is ſaid in this Scene is. For whatever the Ladies of Stock: 
Market might do, Queens and Princeſſes can never be ſup- 
pos'd to talk to one another at thatrate, The Account 
which the French and Engliſh Heralds give of the Battleto Wl 1; 
the Townof Angiers, is very well worded; and it had been Wl iu; 
better we had heard more ot the Battles, and ſeen leſs of WM ;; 
thoſe ridiculous Repreſentations. The Citizens Propolal a 

of the Lady Blanch, &c. to the King's, contains many Wl © 
Lines worth reading and remarking, from this Line: 


—-If luſty Love ſhou d goin Queſt of Beauty, &c. 


There is a conſiderable Part of the ſecond Act loſt of this 
Piece, it containing only two Pages, which are ſo well 
dorn'd with the well drawn Paſſion of Conſtance, that we \ 


are oblig'd to Fortune that it is not loſt with the reſt, Her 
Paſſion in the firſt Scene of the third Act is likewiſe juſt ad thi 


maſterly, and well worthy our peruſing with Care. An 
The Topic of Intereſt or Advantage is well handed n ve: 
Falconbridge's Speech, beginning thus: def 
| diſſ 

— — Rounded in the Ear, Per 


With that ſame Purpoſe-changer, that ſly Devil, &c. . 


Whatever Pandulph might really have urg'd to makes 
Breach betwixt the a AR e makes him ſpeak 


is perfectly the natural Reſult of the Notions and biggottd il * 
Opinions of thoſe Times. The Paſſion of Conſtance in « 
third Scene of the third Act, is extremely touching; amo 
thereſt this one Line is admirable. 2 

He talks to me, that never had a Sen. 0 


The 
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The pleading of Prince Arthur with Hubert, is very na- 
al and moving, allowing for two or three playing on 
nt ords, which ſeems not ſo proper for that place. See Scene 
WW. 4&t1V. Hubert's Deſcription of the Peoples Contuſion 
at WJ on the Prodigies, is very well. 


p 0d Men and Beldames in the Streets do propheſy on it. 


and King John's Anger with Hubert in the next Page, is 
welldrawn, as the King's Madneſs is.. The hearty Engliſh- 
aan appears ſo well in the laſt Speech ot the Play, that I 
muſt point it out tor ſome of the Gentlemen ot this Age to 
Rucy, 


— 


* * — 


Remarks on the Life and Death of Richard II. 


Hakeſpear has drawn Richard's Character according to 

the beſt Accounts of Hiſtory; that is, inſolent, proud, 

and thoughtleſs in Proſperity, and full of the Notion, 
that he cou'd not any way forfeit his Crown being the Lord's 
Anointed; the common Flattery by which Kings are per- 
rerted into Tyrants. But then he is poor, low, dejected. 
deſpairing on the appearance of Danger; in Diſtreſs always 
Gſembling Compliance in all things, but never lincere in 
Pertormance when the Danger is over. There are, indeed, 
ſereral things that look ſomerhing whimſical and extrava- 
gent, which yet are agreeable to what Hiſtory has ſaid of 


kes Actions and Temper, in which our Poet has ever ob- 
eic er vd the Likeneſs. 

tte Ibe Topicks ae not many in this Piece, but there are ſe- 
the Vera; Speeches, whichare worth remarking, as that part of 
0028 e brcob's Speech vhichaddreſſes to his Father, and Mow- 


Hay 's on his Baniſhment. 
The Impotence of mortal Power. 


Guant, But not a Minute (King) that thou can'ſt give: 
horten my Days thou can ſt with ſudden Sorrow, 
Aa 3 And 


The 
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And pluck Nights from me, but not lend a Morrow. 
Thou can ſt help Time to ſurrom me with Age, 
But (top noWrinkle in this Pilgrimage. 

Thy Word is current with him for my Death, 

But dead, thy Kingdom cannot buy my Breath, 


His Speech in the ſame Page is pathetic : 
Things ſweet to taſte, &c, 
Richard's Account of Bullinbrook's cajoling the Mob: 
Hor be did ſeem to dive intotheir Hearts, &c. 
Gaunt's Speeclies to York and the King, before he dies art 


very moral and good. And from York's Speech, we find 
that Italy was then, or at leaſt in the Poet's Time, as much 


in vogue with our Exgliſh Gallants as France has been ſince 


tor Faſhions, &c. And indeed Harry Stephens, a French- lar 
who liv'd much about Shakespear's Time, by this Com- 
PR That the more a French-Man was Romanirz'd, 6 

talianiz'd the ſooney he ſhould be promoted by the Great Me! 
as having beſiow'd his Time well, and as being a Man fit jv 
Employ ment. Gaunt's Praiſe of England is noble, and 
worthy ſo great a Genius and io great a Poet. He thouzii 
the Name of a Trueborn Engliſhman was fo far from con- 
tempr, like ſome of our modern Scriblers, that he make 
Bullinbrook comfort himſelf in his Baniſhment with 1 
Thought of being fo. York's Speeches to the King on i 
ſeizing Gaunt's Eſtate, are dramatic enough, 


On Hope. 


I will despaur, and be at Enmity 
With conzemng Hope, he is a F.atterer, &c. 


Richard's Speeches, Act 3. Scene 2. have in them {or 
iew Lines very good; and in many of his Speeches) 
vill find ſomething of Paſſion that is not amiſs, What 
Gardcner ſays is not only very pocuical,butſtowethats “at 

N 
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fear was wellacquainted with that Art, and perfect in the 
Terms. But the fineſt thing in this Play is the Deſcription 
that the Duke of York makes of Bullinbrook's and Richard's 
Entry into London, 


Ihen, as I ſaid, The Duke great Bullinbrook, 
Meunted upon a hot and fiery Steed, &c. 


This is worthy our Poets Sudy, that they may learn how 
o make beautiful Deſcriptionsof what is fitter to employ 
their Eloquence in Narrations, than to be expos'dto the 
Fye, The Scene between Bullinbrook, York, Aumerle, and 
the Dutcheſs, is well; but it ſeems a little too forc'd in 
1:14; to be ſo earneſt to have his only Son and Heir hang'd, 
when the King himſelf ſeems willing to pardon him. The 
Speech of the Dutcheſs is very well, beginning thus: 


leads he in earneſt? lookuponhis Face, &c. 


The want of a regular Deſign brings in abundance of un- 
neceſſary Characters, of no manner of Uſe and Beauty, as 
the Groom in the fifth Act of this Play. 

There are ſome moral Reflections in Richard's Speech in 
Priſon, The ſame Chronicles and Hiſtories quoted to the 
former, will furniſh this Kings Life. | 


— 


* 


Remarks on the firſt and ſecond Part of Henry 
IV. 


4% HOthe Humour of Falſtaff be what is moſt valua- 
ble in both theſe Parts, yet that is far more excellent 
the firſt, for Sir John is not near ſo diverting in the ſe- 
cond Part, Hotſpur is the next in Goodneſs, but what wou'd 
have ſhewed much more had it been in a regular Tragedy, 
where the Manners had not only been neceſſary, but pro- 
quctive of Incidents noble and charming. Glendour is fine 
or Comedy, As for the Speeches, Reflections, Cc. I ſhall 

A2 point 
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point out the beſt. Horſpur's Deſcription of the finical cout 
tier is very good; and moſt of the paſſionate Speeches of 


Hotspur, except that ridiculous Rant of leaping up to the 
Moon, and diving tothe bottom of the Sea, ec. which :; 
abſolute Madneſs. Falſtaff's Speeches, when he perſonate; 
the King, are very plcaſant. I brſter to Hotspur contains 
{ome very judicious Reflections; and fo there are ſome ve- 
ry politic in the Speech of King Henry to his Sons, andin 
all the Scene betwixt them. Sir R. Vernon's Speech is very 
pretty. Falfiaff s Account of his Men is very pleaſant. What 
I have toadd on this firſt Part is only asto the Character of 
Falſtaff, in which I think my ſelf oblig'd to juſtify him in 
his Choice. Speaking of this Character, the Author of hi; 
Lite tells us, That he onceca!l'd him Sir John Oldcaſtle, but 
was oblig d to alter that Name, ſome of the Family being 
then alive Hut I don't know (ſays our Author) whether 
the Author may not ha ve been ſomewhat to b ame in his ſecond 
Choice; ſince it is certain, that Sir John Falſtaff, whowa: a 
Knight f theGarter, anda Lieutenant-General, was a Naine 
of diſtinguiſh'd Merit in the Warsof France, in Henry V. and 
Henry VIth's Times, But to ſhew that Shakespear is not i 
the leaſt to blame in this Particular, we mult conſider, that 
tho Hiſtory makes this Sir John Falſiaffa Man of Figure in 
the Army, and Knight of the Garter ; yet that it is ſo f. 
from making him a Man of Merit there, that his Cowardice 
loſt the Battle, andbetray'd the brave Talbot, as Shakesfear 
himſolf gives account tothe King in Act 5. Scene 1. Patt 1, 
of Henry VI. Andſucha Cowargice ought to ſtigmative 
any Character to all Poſterity, to deter Men from the like. 
So that in thispoetic Jultice, I think Shakespear ſo far from 
Blame, that he merits App'auſe. | C 
The ſecond Part begins witha Speech of Rumour, de- 
ſcribing his own Nature from Experience and Fact. Ig! 
in the fourth Book ot his Azeis, and Ovid in his Metamoi 
phoſis, have deſcrib'd the fame under the Name of Fame. 
The Reader therefore may compare the two Latin Bari 
with our Eagli/h. The Rage of Northumberland on tix 
Death of Hot fur in ſome of the laſt Lines, is very Wes 


Or 


Jr 
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On Glory built on the Multitude. 


An Habitation giddy and unsure 
Has he, that buildeth on the vulgar Heart. 
Oh! thou fond Many. 


On the reſtleſs Cares of Kings, and Sleep, 


How many thouſands of my pooreſt Subjects 
Are at this Hour aſleep? Oh! Sleep! Oh gentle Sleep! 
Nature's ſoft Nurſe! how havel frighted thee ? 


Weſtmorland's Speech to the N of York, and 
che Rebels on Rebellion, is very good. Falſtaff's Defence 
of drinking is pleaſant. King Henry's Advice to Clarence is 
worth obſerving. 


On Fortune. 


IWill Fortune never came with both Hands full? 
But write her fair Words ſtill in fouleſt Letters, &. 


On a Crown. 


Gh! poliſh'd Perturbation) golden Care! 
2 hots keep'ſt the Ports of Slumber open wide, pc. 


On Gold. 


For this the fooliſh over-careful Fathers] 
hade broke their Sleeps with Thought. 


The Scene betwixt King Henry and his Son the Prince, 
o the end of the fourth Act, is worth reading; as is the 
Chief Fuftice's Speech, in the ſecond Scene of the fifth Act. 

tor theſe two Plays conſult the fame Engliſh Hiſtories, 
Which are already quoted. | 


The 
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The Life of Henry V, 


f HE r to this Play is as remarkable as any 

thing in Shakeſpear, and is a Proof that he was ex. 
tremely ſenſible of the Abſurdity, which then poſſeſs d the 
Stage, in bringing in whole Kingdoms, and Lives, and va- 
rious Actions, in one Piece; for he apologizes for it, and 
deſires the Audience to perſuade their Imaginations to help 
him out, and promiſes a Chorus to help their Imagination, 


For tis your Thoughts (ſays he) that now muſt deck our 
Carry them here and there, jumping o'er Times; | Kings, 
Turning the Accompliſhments of many years 
Into an Hour-Glaſs : for the whichſupply 
Admit me Chorus to this Hiſtory. 


He here, and in the foregoing Lines, expreſſes how pre- 
poſterous it ſeem'd to him and unnatural, to huddle ſo ma- 
ny Actions, ſo many Places, and ſo many Years into one 
Play, one Stage, and two Hours. So that it is not to be 
doubted but that he wou'd have given us far more noble 
Plays, it he had had the good Fortune to have ſeen but any 
one regular Performance of this Nature. The Beauty ot 
Order woud have ſtruck him immediately, and at once have 
made him more correct, and more excellent; and I do not 
at all doubt but that he wou'd have been the Sophocles of Eu 
gland, as he is now but little more than the Theſpis, or at 
moſt the Æſchylus. Tho Tragedy in Greece was founded 
on Religion, and came early under the Care of the Magi 
ſtrate; yet by what I can diſcover, the Stage was as rude 45 
our's, till Æſclylus gave it Majeſty. But in England it had 
no ſuch advantageous Foundation, nor any ſuch nouriſhing 
Influence; yet Shakeſpear by his on Genius brought it ſo 
far, as to leave it ſome Beauties, which have never tunce 


been equalld. | 
” Tic 
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The Character of Henry V. given by the Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, is very noble. His Diſcourſe of the Salique Law, 
isa Proof, that Shakeſpear was well acquainted with the 
Hiſtory of modern Times, and that very Controverſy; 
which was an Argument of his Application to reading, and 
will not let me think, that having tome Foundation ot La- 
tin, he ſhould totally neglect that. | 


Obedience and Order, 


Therefore doth Heaven divide 
The State of Man in divers Fundlions, &c. 


The fine Deſcription of the State of the Bees is worth a 
careful Oblervation in this ſame Speech. The King's An- 
her to the French Ambaſſadors, on the Dauphine's Preſent, 
is not only fine, but ſhews that Shakeſpear underſtood Ten- 
nis very well, and was perfect in the Terms of the Art. The 
Chorus is forc'd to come into fill up the Gap of Time, and 
help the Imagination of the Audience with a Narration of 
what is not repreſented. In this Chorus are a few Lines of 
good Morals to the Exgliſh, and therefore I tranſcribe them. 


0! England: Model to thy inward Greatneſs, 
Like little hody with a mighty Heart: 

Nhat mightſt thou do, that Honour won d thee do, 
Here all thy Children kind and natural? 


Lig Henry Vth's Speech to Scroop, &c. trom this Line, 
is very fine. | 


Oh) how haſt thou with Fealousy inſected 
Ihe Sweetneſs of Afﬀfiance—— 


The latter end of the Conſtable of France's Speech, and 
part of the French King's, is worth peruling, as giving a 
noble Character ot two Engliſh Kings; and Exeter's An- 
er to the French in the next Page, ſhews the Spirit of an 


Evaliſh Nobleman, The Chorus is neceſſitatcu to come in 
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again, to tell all that muſt be ſuppos'd to connect the Repre. 

entation be tore to that which follows. King Henrys En- 
couragement of his Men contains a great many fine Lines. 
Another Chorus begins the third Act, to help out the Lame- 
neſs of the Repreſentation; and I wonder when Shakeſpeay 
was ſenſible of the Abſurdity of the bringing a Battle on 
the Stage, he ſhou'd in ſome meaſure do it notwithſtand- 


ing, 


Where O! ( for Pity) we ſhall much diſgrace 
With four or five moſt wile and ragged Foils 
(Right ill-dispos'd in Brawl ridiculon s ) 

The Name of Agin-Court, & c. 


A King but a Man. 


think the King is but a Man, as I am. The Viole? 
ſmells to him as it does to me, &c.——Tho the Diſcourſes of 
the King to Williams, &c. are very good, and full of Rea- 
{on and Morality, yet contain they nothing Dramatic, and 
are indeed fitter tor a Philoſopher, than a King. 


Ona King and Greatneſs. 


pon the King, &c. 
Oh! hard Condition, twin-born with Greatneſs 
Subject to the Breath of every Fool. 


Of Ceremony, 
And what art thou, thou Idol Ceremony? Cc. 


See Grandpree's Deſcription of the low Condition of the 
Engliſh Army. 

W hat have already ſaid of Shakeſpear's being ſenſible of 
the Defect ot theſe hiſtorical Repreſentations, is confirm d 
plainly in the Chorus of the fifth Act. 


I humbly pray them to admit tht excuſe 
Of Time, of Numbers, and due Courſe of SE. "i 


Toi 
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Which cannot in their huge and proper Life 
Behere presented, 


He ſhows how ſenſible he is of thisin the ſhort Chorus 
that ends this Play, ſaying, 


2 with rough, and all unable Pen, 
Our bending Author hath purſued the Story, 
In little Room confining mighty Men; 


Mangling by Starts the full Courſe of their Glory. 


And indeed all that can be donein theſe Caſes, isonly a 
Collection of ſo many Themes of different Subjects: As 
in Burgundy's Speech, the Deſcription of Peace, and its 
Advantages. 

The Character of Fluellen is extremely comical, and yet 
ſo very happily touch'd, that at the ſame time when he 
makes us laugh, he makes us value his Character. The Scene 
of Lovebetwixt Henry V. and Catherine, is extravagantly 
lily and unnatural; for why he ſhould not allow her to ſpeak 
in Engliſh, as well as all the other French I cannot imagine, 


ſince it adds no Beauty, but gives apatch'd and pye- bald Di- 
dogue of no Beauty or Force. | 


"WIS 


The firſt and ſecond Parts of Henry VI. 


HE Scenebetwixt Talbot and the Counteſs of Au- 
vergne contains ſomething pretty enough. In the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter he has perfectly drawn a haugh- 
ty proud Church-Man, that prefers his own Ambition to 
things divine and human; and in the King, a weak tho 
pious Prince. And indeed all the Parts ſhew the Confuſion 
of a Government under ſuch a Prince. The Speech of the 


P.celle tothe Duke of Burgundy, is very fine and artful, 
Talbot's Perſuaſion of his Son to leave the Field, and ſecure 
in himſelt the Hopesof the Family, and his Refuſal to leave 
his Father, is very pathetic, The Scene between —_— 
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and _— Margaret is full of natural Paſſion, and contains 
many nne Lines. The Praiſe of England, in the Lord Say's 
Speech to Fack Cade, is good. | 


On War, 


Oh! War) thou Son of Hell, 
Whom angry Heavens do make their Miniſter, &c. 


The frequent and calm Debates in Council, in many of 


theſe hiſtorical Pieces, have nothing dramatic in them, as a 
in the firſt Part of Henry VI. 1 
1 n 3 2 
1 * — — i 
Remarks on the third Part of Henry VI. g 

1 

LL the Scene between Henry, York, and the Peers, is I 
ſhocking, and unworthy the Character of Noblemen v 

and Soldier y, to inſult a Prince when in their Power; and 0 
tho we allow ſuch a thing might have been done in Fact, t 
yet that is not ſufficient to bring it onthe Stage, where Ve- k 
riſimilitude prevails; whereas Truth, that is, Matter of l 


Fact, is ſometimes ſo far from Probabi'ity, that a Man ſ 
wou'd ſcarce think it poſſible. York's Paſſion is juſt. Ri- 2 
chard's Simile, where he compares his Father's fighting to q 
a Lion in a Herd of Neat, is very good. There are ſeveral 9 
Lines of Olifford's Speech very good. All theſe Sktrmiſhes n 
and Battles are ridiculous on the Stage, as m— him- 

{elf has ſaid in his Chorus before quoted; and yet he has ſcarce 
a Play without a great deal of Drums, and Trumpets, &c. 
Howe'er I think tour or five Battles in this Play too much. 7 
In one he has taken occaſion to introduce King Henry VI. 
bemoaning the Miiery of Civil Ways, and what he ſays on 
this head is very well; and the Son bringing in his Father, 
whom he had kill'd in the Battle, not knowing him, and 
the Father his Son, gives him greater occaſion of morali- 
zing. The ſame Fault of inſulting the Vanquiſh'd and even 
the Slain, is repeated. 0 


"E 6/ 
Tre 
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The Mob, 


' Took, as I blow this Feather from my Face, 
And as the Air blows it to me again. 


The long Soliloquy of Richard in the third Act, is high- 
y unnatural; for as the Duke of Buckingham juſtly has ob- 
{ery'd, they ought to be few and ſhort. Nor wouꝭd this, 
which is ſo frequent in our Poet, be borne from the beſt 
Hand, that cou'd now atiſe: but there is always by the Ma- 
ny abigotted deference paid to our Predeceſſors; and Years 
add Authority to a Name. Our young Poets ſhou'd never 
imitate our Shakejpear in this: for tho a Man may be ſup- 
pos d to ſpeak a few Words to himſelt in the Vehemence of 
a Paſſion, as it does happen in Nature, of which the Drama 
is in all its Parts an Imitation; yet to have near fourſcore 
Lines of calm Reflections; nay Narrations to my ſelf, by 
whichthe Hearer ſhou'ddiſcover my Thoughtsand my Per- 
lon, as here, and before when Henry VI. is diſcover'd and 
taken, isunpardonable, becauſe againſt Nature, and by con- 
ſequence not at all according to Art. There are ſeveral good 
Lines in this Speech of Richard, but ill brought in. The In- 
ſtances which Shakeſpear makes him give of Neſtor, Ulyſſes, 
and õinon, are a Proof ſtill of his Knowledge at leaſt in O- 
vid, and ſome other ot the Latin Claſſics. The ill Omens 
or? by Henry VI. of Richard's Death, are poetical e- 
nough, 


—_ 


7 


Remarks on the Life and Death of Richard ITT, 
and Henry VIII. 


T HE firſt of theſePlays begins with a long ſoliloquy of 
Richard's, of forty or fitty Lines, to let the Audience 
know what Contrivances he had made for the Deſtruction 
of Clarence, and what a Villain he intended tobe. But Ri- 
hard as he is heredrawn, is not a fit Character for the N tage, 

eing 
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being ſhocking in all he does; and we think (notwithſtan- 
ding the huddling ſo much time into two Hours) that Pro- 
vidence is too flow and too mild in his Puniſhment, The 
Antients have indeed introduc'd an Atreus and Thyeſtes, > m 
Medea, &c. but the Cruelties committed by them have been he 
the ſudden Effects of Anger and Revenge: but Richard isa 
calm Villain, and does his Murders deliberately, wading 
thro a Sea of his neareſt Relations Blood to the Crown, 

The ſecond Scene, betwixt the Lady Anne and Richard, 
is admirably written : and tho we cannotentirely agree with 
her in her yielding to the Murderer of her Husband, and F:- 
ther- in aw] yet we allow that the Poet has made her ſp:al: 
all that the Subject and Occaſion wou d allow. Clarence 
Dream is poetical and natural. 


2 Vil. I will not meddle with it, it makes a Man a Coward, 
&c. Edward's Speech is pathetic enough. And the Queen's 
Paſſion on King Edward's Death is juſt and natural. 

« 
On the momentary Grace and Favour of Men, 


oh! momentary Grace of mortal Men! 
Which we more hunt for, than the Grace of God, &c. 


Buckingham's Account of his negotiating with the Ci- 
tizensis well enough. 


On Words in Grief. 


IWindy Attorneys to their Clients Woes ; 
Airy Succeeders of inteſtine Foys, &c. 


Againſt Conſcience. 


For Conscience is a Word that Cowards ust, 
Devis'd at firſt to keep the Strong in awe. 


The Prologue to Henry VIII. ſhows that Shakeſpesr 
thought more juſtly of the Stage than he perform'd; ok 
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haps in mere compliance with „ then pleagd the Au- 
lence, never conſidering that his Authority wou'd have re- 
end their Taſtes. After having told us, that this Play wou'd 
move Pity, contain d Truth, and was not deſtitute of Show; 
he goes on, | 

Donne 

That come here to hear a merry, bawdy Play; 

A Noiſe of Targets; or to ſee a Fellow 

In along motley Coat guarded with yellow, 

ill be deceiv d: For, e Hearers, know 

Torank our chosen Truths with ſuch a ſhow 

As Fool and Fight is, eſdes for feiting | 

Our own Brains, and the Opinion that we bring. 

That makes that only true we now intend, 


Will leave us never an Under ſtanding Friend. 


and indeed the Managers ot our Stage have been all along 
iftiid of reforming the Stage, leſt they ſhould run any ha- 
rd of a bad Audience, by giving them ſomething more no- 
ble, than they had known. And this has ſupported Bar- 
baiſm and Bawdy fo long, where Art and true Wit ſhould 


teſide. 
On Faſhions. 
New Cuſtoms, | 
Tho they be never ſo ridiculous, __ | 
Nay let them be unmanly, yet are follow d, &c. 


What Lovel ſays will hold good of the Ladies of our 


mes; 


1 


—— A French Song, and a Fiddle, has no Fellow. 


Now indeed Italian has got the ſtart of the Monſceur, but 
duch of the fame Excellence. Shakeſpear in all probabili- 


te this Play to compliment Queen Elizabeth ; at leaſt 
per- baia that he has taken 0 of the Story 
to 


naps Bo \ hos 


— 
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to — her Praiſes: as We Land Chamberlain havin» 
brought Ann Bullen news o being made Marchimeſi ot 
— ſays, 4 * 


——T have perus d her well, 

Beauty and Honour in her are ſo mingled, 

That they have caught the King : And who know; yet; 
But from this Lady may proceed a Gem, 

Tolighten all this Iſle) 


The {ame isagain hinted, whichiscompleatedby the pro- 
phecy of Archbiſhop Cranmer, which concludes the Play, 
To which he there adds a praiſe of Fames the firſt, as tie 
Effet and Reward of her Merits. 

Catherine's Speeches are good, for they are then; 


©Aa P« => 2  Xw = Rr * 


tural reſult ot the Manners and Sentiments; as all that ſe ; 
ſays to r and Wolſeyin the third Act is very pathetic 
and aprecable to a Lady of her Spiritin her Condition. No 
folk's Deſcription of the Cardinal's diſcompoſure is good 

The Scene betwixt Norfolk, Surrey, and Wolſey, is dramatic 

and that which follows betwixt Cromwel and Holey ven 3 

moving. | 

The State of Man, C 

| T 

This is the State of Man: to day he puts forth of 

The tender Leaves of Hopes; to morrow bloſſoms, Nc 

And wears his bluſhing Honours thick upon him. 2 

The third day comes a Froſt, a killing Froſt; rir 

And when S thinks, good eaſy Man, full ſurely ge 

His Greatneſs is aripening, mps his Root, thi 

And then he falis as I do, &c. * 

TY 4 

Ambition. anc 

| enc 

Cromwel, I charge thee, fling away Ambition, mi. 

By that Sin fell the Angels: how can Man then, | 

The Image of his Maker, hope to win by i? — 

| oy 
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* | 
+ W Thetwodifferent Characters of olſey, by Queen Cathe- 
vice, and Griffith, are worth CP 5 
This concludes the Engliſh hiſtorical Plays: tho the reſt 
are indeed little better, yet they generally are within a nar- 
rower Compaſs of Time, and take in tewer Actions. Tho 
„ven they exceed the Unities, I fee no Reaſon why they 
may not as well, and with as good Reaſon, ſtretch the Time 
to ive thouſand Years, and the Actions to all the Nations 
and People of the Univerſe: and as there has been a Puppet- 


Show of the Creation of the World, ſo thete may be a Play 
calld the Hiſtery of the World. 


* 
— 


* 


Remarks on the Tragedies of SHAKESPEAR, 


The Argument of Troilus and Creſſida. 


OY having beenlong — * Achilles is by Polyxe- 
na kept from the Field, for he was in love with her. 
Antenor is taken Priſoner, and in exchange for him, 

Creſſda Daughter to Chalchas, is given to Diomede by the 

Trojans. Troilus, who is in love with her, and firſt poſſeſs'd 

of her by the Care of Pandarus her Uncle, parts with her 

not without the utmoſt Reluctance, they having vow'd 

Conſtancy to each other. Hector being to fight Ajax du- 

ring the Truce, Troilus goes with him; and after the Fight 

gets Ulyſſes to go privately with him to the Tent of Chal- 
tas, where he diſcovers her Falſhood to him, and Love to 

Diomede. The Truce ending, the Battle isrenew'd ; and 

Patroclus being kill'd, Achilles comes out and kills Hector: 

and Troilus and Diomede both fighting after in vain, the Play 

3 with the Death of Hector by Achilles, and his Myr- 

midons. 

This Play is alter d by Mr. Dryden, and tho clear'd of ſome 
Errors, is far from a Play, even according to the Rules laid 
Gown by Mr. Dryden before this very Play, as he indeed con- 
telſes; but to alter a Play 17 the fundamentz — 

2 1 
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of Plot and Manners, is a very whimſical Undertaking 
Shakeſpear is to be excus d in his falſifying the Character of 
Achilles, — aq" and Ajax perfect Idiots, tho ſome. 
times Achilles talks like a nice Reaſoner, as with Uhſſe; ſo 
making the Manners wnequalas well as unlike : I ſay, Shake. 
ſpear is excuſable in this, becauſe he follow'd Lollius, or n- 
ther Chaucer s Tranſlation ot him. But Mr. Dryden, who 

Homer to guide him right in this particular, is unpu- 
donable. Thus Achilles is made to abſent himſelt from the 
Field for the ſake of Polyxena: Whereas the receiv dStory i, 
that it was upon the Quarrel betwixt Agamemnon and him 
for taking away Briſeis. But I know not on what account 
both the Poets ſeem fonder of the Barbariansthan the Greek; 
of arbitrary Power than Liberty, Ignorance than Learning, 
I know not but the Reaſon which gave Virgilthe Trojan for 
his Hero, is that which has made our Bards ſo indulgent to 
the ſame ſide, vix. a Notionthat the Trojans werethe Source 
of our two Nations, tho with much leſs Reaſon and Pro- 
bability on our ſide, than on that of the Romans. 

I wonder Mr. Dryden continued the Error of Shakeſpear 
in making Crefida a Harlot. Her Character is too ſcandi- 
lous to draw our Pity, and therefore he ſhou'd have made 
her virtuous, and not of blaſted Honour: Yet it muſt be ac 
knowledg'd, that Mr. Dryden has corrected the Diction, and 
added a conſiderable Beauty in that Scene, betwixt Hed 
and Troilss, upon the Surrender of Creſſida, with whom 

he ſeems to part in the original with too {mall Reluctance 
Mr. Dryden himſelf tells us, that he took the Hint of that 
Scene from that in Euripides between Agamemnon and Me- 
nelaus, which I ſhall give the Reader in my Remarks on 7 
lius Cæſar, that he may compare it with that of Shakeſpear 
and this of Mr. Dryden, from whom I muſt a little diſſes 
in the Occaſion; for the Ground of the 2 the Greet 
is ſtronger than either Mr. Dryden's, or Shakeſpear's. Fo 
the Glory and Honour of Greece dependsonthatof Ewripide 
but I can't find the Liberty of Rome much intereſted in thi 
4 Brutus and Caſſius, But more of this when I comets 
that Play. | 

lam 8 of Mr. Dryden's mind, that this was oe 

of his earlieſt Plays, both for the Manner: and Diction, wi 


die 
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ire bath more faulty than uſually in any ot his later Trage- 
oi ties, Thereare, notwithſtanding what I have ſaid, a great 
many fine Lines in this Piece worth the remarking, as the 
oO «ery firſt Lines. 


= Call here, my Varlet, I'll unarm again. 

ho Why ſhould I war without the Walls of Troy, 
5 That find ſuch crue! Battle here within? 
Each Trojan, that is Maſter of his Heart, 

Let him to Field; Troilus alas has none! 


= The ſeveral Pauſes, Cc. in the following Lines. 


rio. The Greeks are ſtrong, and skilful to their Strength, 
Fierce to their Skill, and to their Fierceneſs valiant ; 

But I am weaker than a Woman's Tear, 

Tamer thanSleep, fonder than Ignorance, 

Leſs valiant than a Virgin in the Night, 

And 5killeſs as unpractis d Infancy. 


That Women are beſt when they are courted and not 
won. The Fate of Grumblers, or Contemners ot the 
ſupreme Rule or Governour. Two ſhort but paſſionate 
Speeches of Troilus: the firſt begins, O! Pandarus, I ſtalk 
nom nt her Door, &c. The ſecond, Even ſuch a Paſſion 
wth embrace my Bosom, &c. ; 


that Pride cures Pride. 


Pride has no other Glaſs 
To ſhow it ſelf but Pride. For ſupple Knees 
(en Feed Arrogance, and are the proud Man's Fees. 


zretk Fallen Greatneſs. 


"Tis certain, Greatneſs once fall nou: with Fortune, 
Muſt fallout with Men too. 


Great Actions forgot unleſs continued, 


Time has, my Lord, a Wallet at his Back, 
herein be puts Alms for Oblivion. 
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* 
The Diſcovery of her Departure to her by Troiluciz1; Ml © 
finely expreſs d, P 

10 

T love thee with ſo ſtrange a Putty, cc. . 

The Cautions he gives her againſt the Grecian Youth, e r 
not amiſs. 1 
The Grecian Youths are full of ſubtle Qualities.— Uyſ 1 
gives a very good Deſcription ot a laſcivious Woman. D 
There's Languagein her Eye, her Cheek, her Lip. F 

And his Character of Tyoilus is not leſs lively and beautitu! a 
Nos yet mature, yet matchleſs. f 
9 G 
N: 

The Argument of Coriolanus. 0 


AIUSMartius going to the Wars againſt the Vol{cian;, Wl c: 
takes Corioli, and beats Tullus Auſſidius, and has the ¶ 0: 
Glory ot the War attributed to him by the Conſul, On Wi th 
this he is to ſuc for the Conſulſhip, which he diſdainsa great Wl of 
while; but at laſt ſubmitting, hedoes it aukwardly, and a-: fo 
moſt . with Diſdain and Pride. This makes him Wi th 
loſe the Conſulſnip; and on the Tribunes of the People hi- di 
Voß Words with him, he rails ſo at the Commons and the I m 
Tribunes, that he is accus'd as a Traitor, and at laſt baniſſid. P. 
He goes over to the Vollcians, and heads their Forces againſt Wil © 
Rome not yet prepar'd to receive him: Cominius firſt, and 
Menenius next, go to intreat him, but he proves inexorab e, ge 
till his Mother, Wife, Son, Valeria, &c. prevail, and he makes Wl 01 
Peace betwixt the Romans and Volſcians. Arnffidins on his te. an 
turn to' Antium accuſes him of Treaſon, and with de in 
Conſpirators ſtabs, and kills him. D 
The Character of Martius is truly dramatic, for his Na- tr: 
ners are not only equal, but neceſſary to his Mis fortune e 
His Pride and Raſhneſs are what Hiſtory gives him; bu! 1 ic 
Modeſty and Averſion to Praiſe I cannot find in PIA 


UO 
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who makes him very ewellſatisfy'd with the Praiſe given by 
Cominius. And indeed it ſeems ſomething oppoſite to his 
Pride, which both in the Play and Hiſtory was ſo 1ignal in 
him. Our Poet ſeems too fond to lay theBlame on the People, 
and every where is repreſenting the Inconſtancy of the Peo- 
ple: but this is contrary to Truth; for the People have never 
diſcoverd that Changeableneſs, which Princes have done. 
And Plutarch, in the Life ot Pyrrhus, ſcems ſenſible of this, 
when he ſays —-Thus Kings have no Reaſon to condemn the 
People for changing for their Intereſt, who in that do but imi- 
tate them, as the great Teachers ot Unfaithtulneſs and Trea- 
chery, holding him the braveſt, who makes the leaſt Account of 
being an honeſt Man. And any one that will look ove: the 
Roman Hiſtory, will find ſuch Inconſtancy, and ſuch a per- 
petual Changeableneſs in the Emperors, as cannot be paral- 
eld in the People of any Time, or Country. What the 
Greeks or Romans have ever done againſt any of their fortu- 
nate or great Generals, is eaſily vindicated from a guilty In- 
conſtancy, and Ingrztitude. For the Fault has always been 
inthegreat Men, who ſwelling in the Pride of their Suc- 
cels, have thought in deference to that, that they might and 
ought to do whatever they pleas d; and ſo often attempted 
the Ruin of that Liberty themſelves, for the Preſervation 
of which their warlike Actions were only valuable. And 
loitwastheir changing their Manners, and not the People, 
that produc'd their Misfortunes; they loy'd them for deten- 
ding their Country and Liberties, but by the ame Principle 
muſt hate them when they ſought by their Ambition and 
Pride to ſubvert them, and this by a Conſtancy, not Varia- 
eneſs of Principle, or Temper. 

This is plain inthe very Story of this Play; for their An- 
ger was juſt againſt Coriolanus, who thought ſo well of his 
own Actions, as to believe that even the Rights, Cuſtoms, 
and Privileges of his Country were his due for his Valour 
and Succeſs. His turning a Traytor to his Country on his 
D.ſgrace, is a Proof of his Principle. Camilluson the con- 
tary, baniſh'd on far leſs Occaſion or Ground, brought his 
Country in Diſtreſs, Relief againſt the Gals; ſo far was 
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he from joining them. 
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This Contempt of the People often proceeds from ano- 
ver- value of our ſelves, and that not for our ſuperior Know. 
ledge, Virtue, Wiſdom, c. but tor the Fortune of 
our Birth, which is a Trifle no tarther valuable in truth, than 
as it is join'd to Courage, Wiſdom or Honour; yet tha, 
when blindly valu'd by the Poſſeſſor, ſets aſide all Thought; 
and Endeavours to obtain thoſe nobler Advantages. 

Our Engliſh Poets indeed, to flatter arbitrary Power, hay: 
too often imitated Shakespear in this particular, and prepo- 
ſterouſly brought the Mob onthe Stage, contrary to the ha- 
Jeſty of Tragedy, and the Truth of the Fact. Shakespeur 
has here repreſented, as in Julius Cæsar, the Commons of 
Rome, as if they were the Rabble of an Iriſh Village, 2 
ſenſeleſs, ignorant, filly and cowardly ; not remembring 
that the Citizens of Rome were the Soldiers of the Com- 
monwealth, by whom they conquer'd the World; and who, 
in Fulius Cæsar's Time, were at leaſt as polite as our Citi- 
zens of London: and yet it he had but conſulted them, he 
wou'd have found it adifficult matter to have pick dout ſuch 
ignorant unlick'd Cubs, to have filld up his Rout, 

It is no hard matter to prove that the People were never 
in the wrong but once, and then they were biaſs'd by the 
Prieſts to chuſe Barabbas, and cry out Crucify. 

I have not room here to examin this Point with that 
Clearneſs that I might, nor is it ſa much to our preſent 
Purpoſe; and yet I preſume the Digreſſion is not ſo foreign 
tothe Matter, asto deſerve a judicious Cenſure. 

The Character of Martius is generally preſerv'd, and 
that Love of their Country, which is almoſt peculiar to 
Rome and Greece, ſhown in the principal Perſons. The 
Scene of the Mother, Wife, and Valeria, is moving and no- 
ble. There fare a great many fine Lines in this Play, tha 
the Expreſſion or Diction is ſometimes obſcure, and puffy, 
That ot the Citizens is very juſt on all proud Men. 


Aud cou d be content to give him good Report for t, 
But that he pays himself with being proud. 


The Fable that Menenius tells the People, tho in Hiſtor), 
is very well brought in here, and expreſs d. 
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Honour in founded upon the People. 


He that depends upon your Favours, ſwims with Fins of 
Lead. You maylook ia the beginning of this Speech in 
WH the foregoing Page. The noble Spirit of Volumnia is well 

expreſs d in * Speech and in all that Scene, where the 
: Character is admirably diſtinguiſh'd from Virgilia and Va- 
- WH lia. The Speech of Coriolanus to the Soldiers is good; 


„beginning, 


am ſuch be here 
(As it were Sin to doubt) that love this Painting, &c. 


The Diſcourſe betwixt the two Officers in the Capitol is 
worth reading, on the head of Popularity, 


Cuſtom calls me to it. 


In the Scene betwixt the Tribunes and Martius, the 
haughty Pride, and inſolent and virulent Temper ot Corio- 
lanus, is juſtly painted. | 

Menenius is drawn an old humorous Senator, and indeed 
hetalks like one in defence of the Pride and Outrage of his 
Friend; and the next page, when heasks what he bas done 
2gainſt Rome, &c, when it is plain he wasagaint! the Rights 
ot the Commons, as eſſential to the Government as the 
Nobles, perhaps more if that State bethorowly conſider'd. 
Volumnia's Speech to her Son is not amiſs. Aud that of 
Coriolanus is well expreſs d. 


Aq my Dis peſition, and poſſeſs me, 
Some Harlot s Spirit, &c. 


The Thoughts are not only pretty, but vc natural to bis 
Price on this Occaſion, © © | 
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On the Turns of the World. 


Oh World thy ſlippery Turns! Friends now fa 
Whose double Boom ſeem to wear one 11 1 


For the Lite and Character of this Man, you may read 
Plutarch's Lives, Dion. Halicarn. 


9 „ 


The Argument of Titus Andronicus. 


O N the Death of ſome Emperor, his Sons Saturninus 
and Baſſianus ſtand Candidates for the Empire. But 
Titus Andronicus returning from the Wars againſt the Goth 
in Triumph, brings Tamora Queen of the Gothe, Chiron, 
Demetrius, and Alarbus her Sons, c. He gives the Em- 
pire to Saturninus the eldeſt, and Lavinia for his Wife, as 
well as all his Priſoners for a Gift; Baſſianus ſeizes Lavinig 
as his Spouſe, and bears her off. Titus kills his Son Mutins 
for ſtopping him in the purſuit of her. The Emperor fi- 
ling in love with Tamora, marries her, and Baſſianus Lavi. 
nia. But Chiron and Demetrius being both in love with her, 
22 who ſhall have her; till Aaron a Negro Favourite ot 
the Empreſs reconciles them, adviſes them to murder her 
Husband in the Chaſe, and raviſh her by turns, cutting off 
her Hands and Tongue; to which the Mother agrees, re- 
{olv'd to ruin the whole Family, in revenge of her Son 4- 
larbus's Death by the Andronici, at their-Brother's Tomb. 
They execute their Deſign, and having thrown the Body ot 
Baſſianus into a Pit, Aaron trains two of Titus's Sons to the 
Place, where they falling in, the Emperor is brought to 
find them; and ſo the Murder, by a Letter, c. being put 
onthem, they are order d to be try d, are condemn'd, and 

ut to death for the Murder. Lavinia in the mean while is 

und in that Condition by her Uncle Marcus, carry d home, 
and by the help of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, and an Arrow 
writing in the Sand, diſcovers her Husband's en 
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and her Raviſhers. Aaron before the Death of the Brothers 
comes to Titus, and gets his Hand to redeem his Sons Lite, 
and has their Heads brought to him ſoon after. Lucius, the 
only ſurviving Son, is baniſh'd tor endeavouring to reſcue 
his Brothers; he goes to the Gets, and brings them againſt 
Rome to revenge the Wrongs of his Houſe, having taken 
the Moor in his march with the black Baſtard he by the 
Empreſs, to ſave whole Life he diſcovers all the Villanies 
gone by them. On the News of the 2 of the Goths 
with Lucius at their head, Tamora undertakes to wheedle 
od Titus to pacify his Son, &. ſo diſguiſing her ſelf like 
Revenge, and her two Sons like Murderland Rape, ſhe goes 
to him; he knows them, and complies ſo far, that he will 
ſend for Lucius, provided ſhe and the Emperor meet him az 
his Houſe; and he ſtops Chiron and Demetrius, kills them 
and bakes them in a Pye, of which the Mother eats: then 
Titus kills his Daughter Lavinia, upon the Emperor's ſay- 
ing, that Virginius did well in doing ſo; then he ſtabs t 
Empreſs, and the Emperor him, and Lucius the Emperor: 
and having declar'd all the Matter to the People, he is choſen 
Emperor, the Moor condemn'd to be bur y d alive, and fo 
the bloody butchering Play concludes. 

As this Play is not founded in any one particular on the 
Roman Hiſtory, tho palm'd agen Rome, ſothe whole is ſo 
very ſhocking, that if there be any Beauties in the Diction, 
| cou'd not find them, or at leaſt they are very faint and ve- 
ry tew. I can eaſily believe what has been ſaid, that this is 
none of Shakeſpear's Play, that he only introduc'dirand gave 
it ſome few Touches. Such Devils incarnate are not fit tor 
the Drama: the Moor deſcribes himſelf a degree more a- 
bandon'd than the Devil himſelf; and Tamora, when Lavi- 
nia is ſfeiz'd, and Baſſianus kill'd, ſhows hei {elf not much 
better. This is ſo contrary to Nature and Art, that all the 
Crimes are monſtrouſly beyondthe very Name of ſcandalous, 
Well might Rapin throw the Infamy of Barbariey upon us, 
25a People divided from the reſt of the World, and want- 
ing that Politeneſs and Civility, becauſe we lov'd Blood in 
dur Recreations. But I think this only the Fault of the 
hoets, who have been too ignorant ar too cowardly to ven- 
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ture on a Reformation ot an Abuſe, which prevail'd through 
the Miſtake of the firſt Attempts this way, ſuppoſing tha 
Tragedy muſt be ſomething very barbarous and cruel; and 
this full, Notion has ever {incefill'd the Scene with inhuman 
Villanies that ought to be ſeen no where but at Tyburn, na 
worſe than ever ſuff rd in this Climate, which brings fo 
Men too brave to be guilty of ſuch Inhumanities, and can- 
not therefore be pleas'd with them in the Repreſentation; 
at leaſt wou'd be much better pleas'd with the contrary Pri- 
ctice, according to the Antients. 


—— — 


— 


3 


The Argument of Romeo and Juliet. 


＋ H E Montagues and Capulets, two eminent Families 
oſ Verona, being at mortal Odds, Romeo, the Son 
and Heir of Montague, falls in love with Juliet the Heireſs 
of the Capulets ata Mask, and ſhe with him. They agree, 
and are marry'd privately at Fryer Lawrence's Cell, After 
which, Iibalt, a hot fiery Capulet, meets Romeo in the 
Street, and wou'd needs quarrel with him; bat Romeo, in 
regard of his having juſt marry'd his Couſin, took all ſo pa- 
tiently, that Mercutio the Prince of Verona's Relation cou'd 
not bear Tybalt's Inſolence, ſo fighting him is killd; and 
Romeo on tis, Tybalt returning, fights and kills him, and 
makes his eſcape to the Fryer's Cell. The Prince hearing 
the Cate from Beavolio, condemns Romeo to Baniſhment 
on pain of Death; when having paſt the Night with his 
Wite, by the help of a Ladder a Cords, he goes to Man- 
tua, the Fryer having agreed to ſend him News perpetually 
of his wite, But Count Paris having been in wy with 


- Fuliet, preſſes her Father to marry her out of hand, and ob- 


tains his Suit. She to prevent it takes a Potion, that ſnou d 
make her ſeem dead, and ſhe was bury'din the Monument of 
the Family, Romeo hearing of her Death, buys Poiſon, 
and comes by Night to Verona, and going to her Monument 
to take it and die there with her, finds Count Paris, who 


forces him to fight, and is kill'd by him: but then ben. 
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enters the Monument, takes his Poiſon, and dies; theFryer 
comes, and Fuliet awakes, finds Romeo dead, and 1o ſtabs 
her ſelf and dies. The Prince and both the Fathers being 
come, the Fryer and Romeo's Man, and Paris Page, make 
a full Diſcovery of the whole; ſo the two Fathers are re- 
concil'd, and reſolve to ſet up Statues to them both. 

Tho this Play has no leſs than five or ſix Murders, yet 
they arefiothinga-kinto thoſe of the foregoing Piece; theſes 
tor the moſt part are the Effect of Heat and Paſſion, and by 
way of Duels, which Cuſtom has given a ſort ot Reputa- 
tlon to, as being upon the Square. It therefore they are 
faulty, they yet are of that Nature that we pity, becauſe 
every Gentleman is liable to fall into that by Neceſſity 
of Cuſtom. Tho this Fable is far trom Dramatic Pertec- 
tion, yet it undeniably raiſes Compaſſion in the latter Scenes. 

There are in it many Beauties of the Manners, Senti- 
ments, and Diction. The Character of Mercutio is plea- 
{ant and uniform; that ot Tybalt always equal, as indeed 
they all are: the Nurſe isa true Comic Character tho ſome 
ot our Chit- chat Poets wou'd look on it as Farce, or low 
Comedy. In Benvolio's Account of Romeo to his Father 
and mother, are many fine, muſical, and ſounding Lines, 


Love. 


Love, is a Smoak made of the Fume of Sighs1 
Being purg'd, a Fire ſparkling in Lovers Eyes; 
Being vext, à Sea nouriſh'd with loving Tears; 
What is it else? A Madneſs moſt discreet, 

A choaking Gall, and a preserving Sweet. 


To point to particular Lines wou'd be endleſs; for there 
often comes a fine ſounding Verſe well expreſs'd, in the 
midſt of others of little or no Beauty. Mercutio's Harangue 
on Dreams is extremely pleaſant and whimſical, and the lat- 
ter end very good Satire. | 


Of 
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Of Dreams. 


| True, Italk of Dreams, 
Which are the Children of an idle Brain, 5 
Begot of nothing, but vain Phantasy, 
Which ts as thin a Subſtante, as the Air, | 
And more inconſtant than the Wind, who wooes 4 
Even now the frozen Bosom of the North. 


What Romeo ſays on his firſt ſeeing Fuliet is very pretty 


Her Beauty hangs upon the Cheek of Night, 
Like arich Fewel in an Athiop's Ear. 


Whether Paſſion be ſo pregnant of Similies as Romeo an! 
Fulietevery where give us, 1 dare not determine; ſince to 
lay that all they ſpeak is not natural, weu'd be to proyoke 
too many who admireit as the Soul of Love. f 
Mercutio's conjuring for Romeo is — tho it ends: 

little too ſmutty for an Audience. It begins, Romeo, Hu- 
mou, Paſſion, Madman, Lover, &c. The Scene betwit 
Romeo and Fuliet, when he is in the Garden, and ſhe at her 
Window, tho it contains many things that will not join 
withProbability, and tho perhaps Shakes pear likeCowley wu 
a little corrupted by reading Petrarch, that modern De 
baucher of Poetry into Conceits and Conundrums; yet tht 
Fancy is every where ſo fine, and Nature ſo agrecably 5 
uade 


AQ. 


ted, that we are pleas'd with the very Futus, and per 
our {elves that it is pure, unſophiſticated Nature. And os 
the Earth and its Products the Fryer ſpeaks well. And wht: 
he ſays to Romeo on early Riſing is pretty enough. Tit 
Soliloquy of Fuliet contains ſeveral good Lines; as 


mn oc rh © voy 


Love Heralds ſhou d be Thoughts | 
Which ten times faſter glide than the Sun's Beams, 


Againſt violent Delights, 


These violent Delights have violent Ends, 
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And in their Triumph die like Fire and Powder, 
Which, as they kiſs, consume. 


Therearelikewiſea great many fine Lines in Juliet's So- 
llquy; but her Thought of cutting him out into little Stars 
is ridiculous. The Parting of Romeo and Fuliet is very 
pretty. The Fryer's Comfort to the Father and Lover in 
their clamorous Sorrow for the ſuppos d Death of Juliet, 
is not amiſs, 

Romeo's Deſcription of the poor Apothecary, and his 
Shop, is excellent, and copy d by Otway. This Story is ta- 
ken out of Baudello's Novels. 


{ 


* _—_ 


1 


- The Argument of Timon of Athens. 
oke 

Imon, a Nobletnan of Athens of a vaſt Eſtate and 
Js 1 Riches, by his Bounty brings himſelf to want, tries 
Hu- his Friends, who forſake him in his Diſtreſs, and 
ut: — him the Money he deſires to borrow of them. This 
her makes him ſo wild, that he leaves Athens, and retires to a 
join Wood, where he turns Man-hater ; but digging acciden- 
W3s 


tally for Roots, finds a hidden Treaſure, of which he gives 
Alcibiades, and his Whores great Store: This brings ; whe 
ralto him to make their Court, in hopes of his ſhining a- 
gain; but he deſpiſing all, gives only Money to his faithful 
d Steward, who came to do him ſervice in his Diſtreſs. The 
do Senators come to make him Offers and Places to appeaſe 
bu Alcibiades, but he refuſes all, with Curſes on Mankind: 
Tix And dying, leaves his Epitaph in theſe Words 


Here lies a wretched Coarſe, of wretched Liſe bereſt, 
Seek not my Name; à Plague consume you, Caitiffs left. 
Here lie Timon, who all living Men did hate; 


Paſs by, and curſe thy fill, but ſtay not here thy Gate. 


This Play is plainly taken from Lucian's Timon, and I 
dxonder that Shakespear rather choſe to give Roman Names 
. to 
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to his Perſons, as Lucius, Lucullus, &c. than Gnathonidy, 
Philiades, Demea a flattering Orator, from whence our 
Author ſeems to have taken his Poet; Thrafycles, a Philo. 
ſopher, but not of Appemantuss kind, but a Lover of Mo- 
ney, or rather a Hypocrite ; Blapſſus, Laches, Gniphon, 4. 
pemantus is indeed Shakespear's own, and much better tor 
the end he introduces him than Thrafycles cou'd have been, 
tho the latter is better in Lucian. Shakespear has throwyn the 
Infamy on the Poet, which Lucian threw on the Orator; 
not conſidering, that Poets made another fort of Figure in 
Athens, where the Scene lies, than they doin England; the 
State thinking them ſo uſeful to the Public, that on the 
Death of Eupolis in a Sea-Fighit, all Poets were for the fu- 
ture forbid to go the War. Yet a Poet methinks ſhou'd 
have more regard to his Art and himſelf, than to bring ina 
Character of one mean or ridiculous. But Mr. Shadwel, 
who has pretended to alter this Play, has made him a very 
Scoundrel; and the Players always take care in Dreſs and 
Action to make him more ſo. 

But this is not the only thing in which Mr, Shadwell has 
made this Poem worſe in the Copy or Amendments, than 
it is in the Original. He has created two Ladies of his own, 
With a very odd beg. Meliſſa he makes a Woman of 
Quality and Honour, but has given her Qualities more aban- 
don'd thana Proſtitute; and Evandra is a Whore profeſs d, 
but to her he has given Gratitude, Love, and Fidelity, even 
to the forſakingef the World to bear the Hardſhips of Ti- 
mon's Miſeries, to perſuade the Town that a Whore isa 
more eligible and excellent Creature than a Woman of Ho- 
nour. Such Docttrines as theſe have rais d ſo many Enemies 
to the Stage with too much Reaſon and Juſtice. For in them 
indeed the Stage has loſt all its Beauty and Greatneſs; nay, 
and all its Art and Genius, it being ſo eaſy a matter to pleaſe 
at the Expence ot Religion and Morality, but ſo hard to do 
it on the ſolid Grounds of Art, which are ſubſervient to 
Virtue, and I may ſay an Aſſiſtant of Religion, in purging 
and reforming the Manners. | 

It is plain that the Plot is not regular as to Time or Place, 
but the Action may be look'don as pretty uniform, * 


thi: 
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e wou'd make theBaniſhmentand return of Alcibiades an 
under-Plot, which yet ſeems to be born of the main De- 


1, 
"The Play is full of moral Reflections and uſcful Satire. 
The Characters are well mark'd and oblery'd, and the Dic- 
tion generally ſpeaking expreſſive, 


On Ceremonyor Complement, 

] — Ceremony was but devis'd at firſt 

ö Io ſet a Gloſs on ſaint Deeds, hollow Welcomes, ed. 
e 


The Glory of this Life. 
Like Madneſs is the Glory of this Liſe, &c. 


} The Trying and Refuſal of the Friends is very touching, 
nad too natural and obvious to need a Comment; a Hint of 
a this is in the latter end of Lucian s Dialogue of Timon, 

9 Againſt Duelling. 

n, 

00 Your Words have took ſuch Paint, as if they labour d 

A To bring Manſlaughter into Form, and ſet Quarrelling 
S Upon the Head of Valour. | 

U 


Nor is Alcibiades's Anſwer much amiſs. 8 


a The talſe Supper Timon invites his talſe Friends to, is all 
0- Sakespear's Contrivance. Timon's Curſes on Athens in the 
— Xpinning of the fourth Act, are worthy his Rage and Paſ- 
af, 2 | 
- Let me look back on thee, O thou Mall, 

0 That girdles in those Wolves 


ing The parting ot the Servants is ſomething touching. Ti- 
non s Speech, tho diſguis'd too much in affected Words, 
(of; owns good ſatirical Reflections. 
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On Gold. 


——Thus much of this will make 
Black, White; Foul, Fair; Wrong, Right; 
Base, Noble; Old, Young; Cowards, Valiant, &c, W”” 


The Scene betwixt him, Alcibiades, Timandra, &c. i 
full of wholeſomeSatire againſt Whoring. And the Speech 
ot Timon, after they are gone out, is very moral, The 
Scene betwixt Timonand Apemantus contains many fine 
Reflections and Lines, the whole being very Dramatic. 


Gold. * 

but 

What a God's Gold, that he is worſhipp'd 5 
In a baser Temple, than where S wine feed? 0 
Tis thou, that rigg ſi the bark, and plow'ſt the Foam, 5 
Settleſt admired Reverence in a Slave, &c. * 


In ſhort, the Scenes betwixt him and his Steward, ad 
the Senators and him, are worth reading. The Epitap 


ſeems tobe taken trom this, 4 
Hic jaceo, vita miseraque inopique ſolutus; hy 
Nomen ne queras, ſed male, tute, peri. m 

ni 

n 

| Pl 

; ca 

The Argument of Julius Ceſar. a 

: tit 

Aius Fulius Cesar having now vanquiſh'd all his Epe 5. 


mics, and fix'd himſelf in the perpetual Dicatorſi1 

the Party of Liberty conſpir'd to diſpatch him; Cav 
Caſſius, Metellus Cimber, Casca, and Brutus, agree to ſta bs 
him inthe Senate-Houſe, He is deterr'd by Dreams, Pro w 
digies, and his Wite Calpurnia's Prayers, from going to ths 1 
Senate that Day, being the Ides of March; but Decm 
Brutus, and the other Conſpirators coming to ww Pl 


WW 
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unde him from his Superſtition: ſo he goes, and by the 
way receives a Paper with a Liſt of the Conſpirators, but 
willnot look at it. In the Senate-Houſe Met ellus Cimber 
kneels to beg the Repeal of his Brother's Baniſhment, 
which when Cesar denies, they all come in the fame man- 
ner, till Casca gives the firſt ſtab; and when Brutus wounds 
him. he falls with er tu Brute? Anthony being drawn aſide 
by Trebonius, flies away on the Noiicot Cæſar's Death; but 
coming to them by Permiſſion, agrees with the Murderers, 
and obrains leave to bury and praiſe Cæſar in the Market- 
Pace, or Forum, according to Cuſtom, Brutus having 
frſt given the People an Account of what the Conſpirators 
had done, and juſtify'd it with Reaſons, Anthony makes 
ſuch an Oration that he ſets the People in a Mutiny, who 
burn the Conſpirators Houſes, &. Brutus and Caſſius, and 
the reſt of them, fly out of Rome. At the Camp at Sardis; 
Caſſius meets Brutus, and there happens a Quarrel betwixt 
them about Brutus's not pardoning Lucius Pella, and on 
Caſius's not ſending Money to pay the Army. This being 
over, and they Friends, and ſeparated, the Ghoſt of Ceſar 
appearsto Brutus, and ſays he'll meet him again at Philippi. 
Whither when the Armies are gone, Octavius, and Mark 
Anthony follow, fight, and bear them: Caſſius kills him- 
felt ona Miſtake, and Brutus on hisbeing cloſe purſu d. 

This Play, or Hiſtory, iscall'd Fulius Ceſar, tho it ought 
rather to be call'd Marcus Brutus; Ceſar is the ſhorteſt and 
moſt inconſiderable Part in it, and he is kill'd in the begin- 
ning of the third Act. But Brutus is plainly the ſhining, 
md darling Character of the Poet; and is to the end of the 
Pay the moſt conſiderable Perſon. It it had been properly 
call'd Julius Ceſar, it ought to have ended at his Death; 
and then it had been much more regular, natural, and beau- 
titul. But then the Moral muſt naturally have been the Pu- 
aiſhment or ill Succeſs of Tyranny. 

| know that a Nobleman ot great Judgment in the Pra- 
ma, is, and has been for ſome time, altering this Play. In 
which I believe Shakeſpear wil! have a better Fate, than in 
molt of *hoſe which have been alter d: For generally they 
who hayeundertaken this Province, have been careful to 
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leave all the Faults, and to rob him of many of the Bey: 
ties; but this has been becauſe few, who have attempted u. 
knew more of the Art of the Stage than our Author, and 
wanted his Genius toreliſh thoie things, which were realy 
good. But the principal Character, Ceſar, that is left {6 
little touch d by Shakeſpear will merit his Regard; and the 
Regulation of the Deſign without doubt will be the Object 
of his Care and Study: and then there cannot be ſo much of 
this remaining, as to rob the Alterer ot the Honour of the 
whole; for the two beſt things in the Play are after the Death 
of Ceſar, where the Action ends, viz. the Orations of 
Brutus, and Anthony, and the Quarrel betwixt Brutus and 
Caſſius. Theſe Orations are indeed the beginning of anew 
Action, the Deaths of Brutus, and Caſſius, and have no- 
thing (in a Dramatic Senſe) to do with the Death of Casa, 
which is the firſt Action. But this isa Part of the Drama, 
which our Shakeſpear is not to be accountable for. We ſh;ll 
therefore proceed to thoſe Beauties of which he is yndoubt- 
edly Maſter. The Manners firſt ; and here I think he is ge· 
nerally wonderful, for there is the Likeneſs in all, and a per- 
tect Convenience, and Equality. 

What Mark Anthony ſays to the imaginary People of 
Shakeſpear's Rome, is ſo arttul, ſo finely taken from the very 
Nature ot the thing, that I queſtion whether what the real 
Mark Anthony ſpoke cou'd be more moving, or better ca- 
culated to that Effect. Plutarch ſays nothing of it; but we 
find that Appian has given us ſome Fragments of Anthony's 
Oration on this Occaſion, which, in Honour of our Shake- 
ſpear, Vil tranſcribe: for tho he ſeems to follow this Author 
chiefly in his Play, yet he has not borrow'd the Oration ei- 
ther of Brutus or Anthony, tho one he found there entire, 
and the other ſo ſupply'd that he might eaſily gather the 
Connection, | 


Anthony's Oration in Aptian. 


It is not juſt, Gentlemen, that I alone ſhould undertake the 
Funeral Praiſes of this great Man, it were fitter his Countt) 


did declare them. I will therefore with the Voice of 8 = 
pu LY 
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tublick, and not my own, only make Recital of thoſel Honours, 
which, whilſt he was living, the People of Rome conferr d up- 
on him for his Virtues, 

« Hiving ſaid this, he began with a ſad and ſorrowful 
Countenance the Recital of Cæſar's glorious Titles, pro- 
nouncing every thing diſtinctly, and ſtopping more par- 
« ticularly at thoſe by which they had made him more than 
Man; as Sacred, Inviolable, Father of his Country, Bene- 
factor, Prince, and many others which tiil then had never 
been given to any Man, At every Word turning towards 
the Body, and animating his Speech by his Geſture; and 
® when he pronounc'd any one of thoſe Titles, he added 
ſome inte mingled Terms of Grief, and Indignation; as 
«* when he recited the Decree of the Senate, calling him 
© Father of his Country” See there, (aid he, the Teſtin'o- 
we your Acknowledgements — And in pronouncin” tiitic 
Words —- Holy, Sacred, Inviolable, and the Refuge of the 

mierable, he added —- never any one, that fled io him for 
Refuge, periſhd; yet 3 is murder d, tho made Holy 
Sacred by our Decrees, without having exatted theſe di- 

te tom us, or ever deſid them, An ſurely we are i” 4 

ſameful Slavery indeed, if we give thoſe Titles to un wa 
, who never ask them of us. But Oh! faithful Citt- 
od"; cn purge your ſelves well from this Reproach by the 
lors yon now pay his Memory. Atter this reciting the 
ot the Oath, y which they were all oblig'd to guard 
de "crfon of Cesar, and to employ all their Forces ſo, that 
i” ny ttempted his Perſon, whoever expos'd not his Life 
eu nis Defence ſhou'd be execrable he rais'd his Voice, and 

extending his Hands towards the Capitol. cry'd out — 0h 
Jupiter! Protector of my Country behold me ready to revenge, 
I raveſworn ;. and ſince it is a thing recolv'd by the Fudg- 
mente, all good Men, I be eech thee with all the other Gols 
bea vorrable to me. A Tumult hereupon ariſing among 
de Senators, who believ'd theſe Words to be manifeſtly ad- 
eld d to them; Anthony to appeaſe them turn d the Diſ- 
wurſe, and aid. But Gentlemen, this Accident muſt 
her be attributed to ſome God, than to Men; and we ought 
er to provide againſt the preſent Neceſſities, than ſpeak of 
Cc 3 things 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


ſolemuly in mouri ful Elegies ſinging his Praiſes, — After ha- 


—  — — 
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things paſt, ſince we are threatned with extreme Miſerie; 
the future, and are upon the Point of falling again into on 
antient Seditions, and the ſeeing all the Nobility of the City 
periſh. Let us then conduct this ſacred Perſon among the Gods, 


ving {aid theſe Words, he tuck'd up his Robe, as if he had 
been poſſeisd with ſome Spirit; and girding it about him, 
that he might have his Hands more at liberty, he went and 
plac'd himiclt near the Bed where the Corps lay, upon an 
eminent Place; and opening the Curtain, and looking in, 
he began to ling his Praiſes, as of a Celeſtial Divinity, And 
the better to make him be believ'd to be of that Race, he 
lifted his Hands up to Heaven ; reciting even to the Loſs df 
Breath, his Wars, his Combats, his Victories, the Nation 
he had tubdu'd, the Spoils he had brought away, ſpeakin 
of every thing asa Miracle; anc crying out many times 

Thou alone art he, who haſt return d victorious from ſoman 
Fights ; thou alone art he, who haſt reveng'd 75 Count 50 
the Injuries done her fo three hundred Years together, ai 
conſtrain'd People till then unconquerable, viz. the Gauls, wh 
alone took and burnt the City, to as Pardon on their Kne:s 
Having ſaid theſe things and many more, as of adivine e 


{on, he lower'd his Voice, and in a mournful Tone wil 
Tears in his Eyes, lamented the unworthy Death of bl © 
Friend, wiſhing that he cou'd redeem his Life with his , 
and at length abandoning himielt to Grief, he was ſo f tl 


traniported as to diſcover the Body of Ceſar, and to ſho U 
at the Topo h Pike his Robe pierc d with the Stabs het 
receiv d, and ali ſtain'd with his Blood, &. h 
I have given ail this from Appian, that the Reader ml © 
ſee, as it were, the whole Procedure ot Anthony on thiol © 
caſion; and from this make a Judgment on his Ora 
and what Shakeſpcar has made him ſpeak: Which, it i * 
ſo adapted tothe Reman People, certainly was very agree U 
ble to them. as repreſented by him in his Play. | 
The other thing in this Play, is the famous Quarrel A 
twixt Brutus and Caſſius, in the ſecond Scene of the fou! v1 
Act. Thishasalwaysreceiv'd a juſt Applauſe, and has 
Mr. PDyyden, in his P:etace to Ircilus and Creſſiua, bee?! 3 


E 
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err d to a no leſs tamous Scene of a Quarrel betwixt Aga- 
nemnon and Menelaus, in the Iphigenta in Aulis of Euripi- 
les, His Words are theſe —— The Occaſion which Shake- 


ſpear, Euripides, and Fletcher, have all taken, is the ſame, 
u. oounded upon Friend/hip ; and the Duarrelof two virtuous 
en raise natural Degrees tothe Extremity of Paſſion, is 


ronduted in all three to the Declination of the ſame Paſſion, 
and concludes with the warm renewing of their Friendſhips. 
But the particular Ground-work whichShakeipear has taken, 
i: incomparably the beſt ; becauſe he has not only choſen two 
of the greateſt Heroes of their Age, but has likewiſe intereſted 
the Liberty of Rome and their own Honours, who were the 
Redeemers of it, in the Debate. 

hope it will be no Injury to our Countryman, todo 
uſtice to an old Greek Poet of the firſt Magnitude. To that 
end I muſt needs ſay, that the Advantage Mr. Dryden gives 
tothe Briton, is equally due to Euripides; for certainly A- 
gamemnon and Menelaus, in the poetic World at leaſt, and 
in the Syſtem of Heroes in the Time Euripides wrote, were 
as great as Brutus and Caſſius, one of whom perhaps can- 
not carry away the Prize of the greateſt Hero of his Age 
without ſome Diſpute. Next, in the Quarrel of Euripides, 
not the Diſappointment of ſome Pay of Legions, or the 
Denial of quitting a Man guilty of Bribery, which both 
were paſt, but the Fate, the Glory, and the Honour, if not 
the Satety of all Greece, depended on the Ground of their 
Diſterence. 

But whether this of Shakeſpear be either ſo well prepar'd, 
hvethoſe fine Turns in it, or come as naturally to its De- 
cination as this of Euripides, I leaveto the Judgment of 
the Reader. But I muſt deſire that ſome Grains of Allow- 
'nce may be made for the Badneſsof a Tranſlation; which, 
however good, mult fall much ſhort oi the Beauties of the 
Uriginal, 

To ſhew the Preparation of this Quarrel, I ſhall give the 
Argument of the firſt Act; for Mr. Barnes, in his Edition 
ot Euripides, has divided his Plays into Acts. 

Agamemnon now repenting that he had agreed to the ſa- 
eng of his Dangihter, in the night-time conſults with an 

04 old 
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old faithful Servant of his, how to prevent her Arrival in the 
Camp, where ſhe was hourly expected with her Mother Cly- 
temneſtra. To this Servant therefore he entruſts a Letter tg 
be deliver'd to his Wife, in which he deſires her not to bring 
Iphigenia to Aulis, In this Act Agamemnon declares the 
firſt Seeds of the Trojan Expedition, and gives an Inſight int 
the preſent Fable, | 

The ſecond Act begins with Menelaus intercepting the 
MeſI:nger, and ſtriving to get the Letter from him. 


Old Man. Oh! Menelaus! ſpare your ſelf a Grilt, 
Unwerthy of your ſelf, and of your Fame. | 
Men#. No more, no more, thou'rt to thy Lord too faithful, 

Old M. Y'wuporaid me witha Virtue, not a Crime. 

Mene. If thou pen iſt, thou ſhalt full ſoon repent thee. 

Old M. They are the King's Diſpatches you wou d ſeize; 
And those you ought not, Sir, to violate. 


Mene. Thou ought'ſt not, Wretch, by guilty Faith miſled, 
To bear Perdition to the Grecian Glory. 


Old M. Of that am I no Fudge —fergoe my Packet, 

Men. Iwill nat. | 

Old M. Nor will T quit it, 

jene. Or let it go, or from my Hand receive 

Immediate Death. 

Old M. I cornt it Glory for my Lord to die. 

Mene. Villain, let go thy Packet — dares a groveling Slate 

Contend in ſaucy Words with mighty Kings! 

Old M. My Lord! my Lord! O! Agamemnon, hear me 
Mith violent Hands he robs me of thy Letters. 


— 


Py x . 
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Enter Agamemnon, 


—— . or 2 


Agam IWhatNoise,whatTumrult*s this within myHeariig | 
Old M. Hear me, great Sir, I wi l the Truth unfold. 
Azam. Why, Menelaus,* haſt thou thus abus d 
Ay faithfulServanm? _. 
Mene, Ha! Agamemnon! Gods! immortal . 
HIM, 
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Turn, turn thy gui ty Eye, and look on me! 
If fill thou canſt behold my injur'd Face. 
Agam. Les, did the deadly Baſilisł it ſelf 
Ride on thy fiery Balls, Ithus durſt view thee 
The Son of Atreus will by none be brow-beat. 
Mene. See'ſt thou these Letters full of base Contents? 
Agam. Yes, I do ſee them, and in them thy Crime, 
Which but give em to me ſtrait. —— 
Mene. Not till the Grecian Chiefs have heard them read. 
Agam. And have you then—— but ſure you durſt not do t. 
Thou durſt not break thy Sovereign's Letters open. 
Mene. Yes, yes, I know 'rwillvex thy haughty Soul, 
To have thy ſecret Treaſons thus expos d. 
Agam. O! all ye Gods! what Inſolence is this! 
Mene From Argos yen expect your Daughter here? 
\gam. And what have you to do, with fancy Eye 
Is over-look my Aftions ? | 
Men. My Will, Sir, is my Right —-T'm not thy Slave. 
Agam. *Tis well, Sir, wondrous well, that I, Sugreme 
Of Lords and Kings, muſt be deprivd the Right 
To govern my own Family as I please! 
Mene. You are not fit t enjoy that common Right, 
Your Mind's unſettled, veering as the Wind. 
For, with ty ſelf at Hur, it now determines 
One thing, the following Moment whirls about, 
And then de gus another; nor ſiæ d in that, 
Succeeding Minutes vary your Reſolves. © 
Agam. Oh! Spite, ſpite, ſpite! a ſpiteful Tongue is odiarns? 
Mene. But an incouſtaut anda various Mind 
Is flill unjuſt, and ſtill to Friends unknown. 
Tour jelf I will lay open to your [eſ; 
But let not Pride and An er make you deaf, 
Ax erſe to Truth I Hall not praise you much. 
Look back, look bach, recall, recall the Time, 
When your Ambition x ealouſy purſi d 
Supreme Commando er all the Grecian Chiefs, 
Io lead our vengeful Arms to treacherous Troy. 
An humble Seeming you indeed put on, 
As if you'd ſhun what moſt your Heart dejir d. 


Ig! 
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How lowly then] how fawning then on All! 
With flattering Hand you courted every one ; 
Your Gates ſet wide to the inglorious Vulgar ; 
. Farviliar with the meaneſt; hearing All, 
And ſeeking thoſe, who ſought not Agamemnon, 
Yes, with obſequious Bows you brib'd the Mob, 
To givethat Empire, you ſo ill can bear. 
No ſooner had you gain'd your Wiſh, Command, 
But all your ſupple Manners were thrown by. 
You to your Friends no more conſeſi d the Friend, 
Hard of Acceſs, and rarely ſeen abroad; 
Ail mean and low! A Manof Honour ſhou'd 
Thenbe moſt fixt, and zealous for his Friends, 
I hen by his Fortune he can moſt aſſiſt them. 
As ſoon as I perceiv'd this ſhameful Error, 
T like a Friend and Brother told you of it. 
Again in Aulis here 
Since the great Gods den d to ſwell our Sails 
Wit) pros perous Gales, your haughty Spirit fell, 
You were dis may d, dejected. and forlorn : 
The Grecianscry aloud to be di:miſs'd, 
Andnot to languiſh in this Port in vain. 
How wretched hadſt thou been, and how ing lorious, 
How full of Anguiſh, Agonies of Death; 
Had you then ceas d tolead these ſtrong Battalions, 
To fill:he Trojan Fields with warlike Greeks? 
In this Diſireſs you then cou d think of me, 
As my Advice, how to avoid this Shame, 
But then, when Calchas from the Victims found, 
Your Daughter offer d at Diana's Altar, 
Hou d give the Greeks a ſafe and ſpe dy Voyage; 
Thy well pleas'd Eyes confeſs d the ſudden Foy, 
That ſpread it ſelf thro all thy inward Pow'rs ; 
"Thy ready Tongue declar'd thy willing Mind, 
That ſhe ſhou'd know the Goddeſs ſacred Knife, 
Free, unconſtrain d. and not by any Force. | 
Pretend not, that your high Commands you ſeit, 
That ſhe to Aulis ſhou'd with ſpeed repair; 
Decerd d by thee, with the falsepromis'd Foy 
Of being tue long wih d Cride of great Achilles: 
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You other Letter: ſend to countermand her. 

Yew will not be the Murderer of your Daughter ! 

How many thus with an unſteady Hand 

Do ſteer the dangerous Helm of Government ? 

Fond 10 gage in ne great bold Deſign, 

Yet wife quit it when they are engag d: 

Aw d by the People ſome, and ſome more juſtly 

Compelldto guard from Foe: their own Dominions. 

But I the unhappy Fate of Greece deplore, 

All arm'd, and ready to aſſault the Foe, 

And with full Glory quaſh the proud Barbarian, 

Are left their Sport, and Scorn 

For the Re pose of the great Agamemnon ! 

Oh! ne'er advance a Man for Wealth, or Power: 

i:dom alone deserves ſupreme Command, 

Anda wile Man is naturally a King. 
Chor. All Brothers Quarrels are unhappy Things. 
Agam. With Truth I ſhall reproach you m few Words, 

For Inſolence like this deſerves not many; 

A Brother's Name ſhallteach my injur'd Tongue 

A Modeſty, it ſeems, to you unknown. 

Tho Modeſty does ſeldom touch the base; 

For when bright Honour has the Breaſt for5ook, 

Seldom confederate Modeſly prevails. 

Then, tell me, Sir, the Cause of allthis Rage, 

hence all this Anger? whence this Indignation? 

Who ist that mjures or affrontsyou here? 

WH hat ist you want? pray what is your Deſire? 

Your virtuous Wife? your happy nuptial State? 

At my Expence muſt I reſtore your Wiſhes, 

Mhich when poſſeſt, your own ill Conant? 1 ? 

What | to regam your beauteous, faithleſs Wife, 

i on d you thus tread on Honeſty, and Reaſon? 

The Pleafures of ill Men are evil all! 

Oh! vain) oh doating Madneſs oh" blind Folly! 

The Gods, indulgent tothy Happineſs, 

Harweridthec of a falſe, in urious li fe ; 

And thou, fond Fool, now burn ſt with ſtrange Deſire, 
18 
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To force the diſtant Plague home to thy Boom! 
The Suitors to this Helena with you 
Each, by fallacious Hope of her betray'd, 
To Tynd'rus ſwore, that with united Arms 
They won d defend the happy Man ſhe choſe. 
Apply to theſe, with theſe purſue the ar; 
But conſcious of the Weakneſs of that Oath, 
Compell'd by Fraud or Folly you deſpair : 
If I forſake your foul deteſted Cauſe, 
Will not be (trong enough to lead them on. 
But Menelaus, this aſſure thy ſelf, 
ay guiltleſs Child for you I ſhall not murder. 
Shou d I comply, wild Horror and Remorſe 
Wou'd haunt my daily Thoughts, and nightly Slumbers, 
IWhat I have ſaid, is, Sir, ſo plain and easy, 
You need no Comment to explain my Meaning. 
But if you ftill to Fuſtice will be blind, 
I ſhall however, Sir, protect my own. 
Chor. This differs from the former, yet it teaches, 
That of our Children we ſhou'd take juſt Care. 
Mene. O! Gods! how very wretchedam1 grown 
Ihave no Friends! 
Agam. Tes, yes, you ſhall have Friends, 
If you will not deſtroy em. 
Mene. Oh! in what, | 
In what do you confe's the Friend and Brother, 
Of the ſame Father born ? | 
Agam. I ſhall be wise, 
Not mad with you. 
Mene. Friends Griefs are common. | 
Agam. Then call me Friend, when you deſign no Harm. 
Mene. This Obſtinacys vain, for ſure thou know ſt 
In this thou muſt contend with Greece, not me. 
Agam. Greece too, like thee, by jome ill Fury's haunted, 
Mene. Ok! proud, and vain of Empire! thou betray i 
To that, thy Brother. But I ſhall apply 
To other Arts, and other Friends for Fuſtice, [ Gong. 


Enter 
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Enter Meſſenger. 


Meſſ. O0! Agamemnon, King of all the Greeks, 
I bring you pleaſing News : Now in the Camp 
Tour Daughter Iphigenia is arriv d. 

And Clytemneſtra your beloved Queen, 
With young Oreſtes.——This Royal Troop, 
After ſolong an Absence, muſt be welcome. 
With Speed I came before to bring the News, 
The Army throngs to ſee the glorious Sight. 
Some talk of Nuptials for the Royal Virgin ; 
Some, that ſhe comes to be in ſacred Rites 
Of great Diana here initiated. 

pd ge O]! Agamemnon! crown your Brows, 
And, Menelaus, ſhare the Nuptial Foys. 
Let Muſick, and the Dancers celebrate 

This happy Day. 

Agam. Thy Zeal and Foy TI do commend, be gone, 
I of the reſt will take peculiar Care. 

Ah me! Oh!) __—Oh ) wretched Agamemnon ! 
What ſhall I ſay? Oh! where ſhall I begin? 
Into what Noose of Fate am I now fall n! 
Ii the malicious Cunning of my Fortune 
Thus to prevent my juſt Paternal Care 
Oh! happy State of mean and low Degree! 
There Grief at liberty may vent her Moans, _ 
And give their mournful Thoughts a plaintive Tongue. 
But Greatneſs is confin'd to hateful Form 
The People us, not we the People govern. 
Proud Majeſly denies my Woes Relief, 
Shame 2 the flowing Lorrent of my Grief, 
But not to weep is yet a greater Shame 
Thus a chain d Slave I prove to a great Name. 
/ Imuſt curb Nature, and deny its Course; 
7 And tho I'm fall'n into the greateſt Woe, 
That any mortal Wretch can ever know ; 
g. Yet in my Breaſt the Anguiſh muſt contain, 
And only 1 my ſelf muſt know my Pain, 


— oc 


But 
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But Oh! myWife' wha' ſhall T ſay to her? 
How ſhall I meet her with what Looks behold her? 
Her coming has redoubled all my Woe | 
She comes unsent for, no invited Gueſt. 
Yet who can blame the render Mother's Care, 
To ao the deareſt Office to her Child * 
But uw the foul perfidions Cause ſhe'll find 
Of her noſt inanſpictons Fourney, 
For how ali | reſtrain the burſting Tears, 
he i receive the tender hapleſs Virgin!) 
Ha! now methinks I ſee her ſuppliaut kneel 
With lifted Hands, and upcaſt ſtreaming Eyes, 
And trembling Lips thus pitifully pleading ; 
Oh! Father, wiilyou kill me? will your Hand, 
Father Hana give me io ſuch Nuptials? 
And then the little Infant, young Oreſtes, 
In broken Sounds, n yet intelligible, 
Accuſe me of his deareſt Siſter's Murder | 
Alas) Alas! how have the curſed Nuptials 
Of the Barbarian, Paris, thus deſtroy d me 
For he has brought theſe curſed Evils on me. 
Mene. Give me your Hand, give me your dear Hand. 
Agam. Here take it. for it is your Victory. 
Menc. By Pe ops our Grandſire, and our Father Atreus, 
I ſwear, my Brother, what I'm going to ſay, 
Are the ſincereſt Dictatesof my Mind. 
Icon d not ſee the Tears fall from thy Eyes, 
Thy awful Eyes, but Pity ſplit my Soul, 
And the big Drops run tumbling down my Face, 
My Rage ebò d out apace, and now] ſee, 
1 ought not to be happy by thy Misery. 
Now, by the Gods, you ſhall not touch your Daughtt' 
Thy Iphigenia is, for me, immortal. 
Why ſhow'd thine die, and mine remain alive? 
Helen 13 not jo dear to this fond Breaſt, | 
To make me trample Nature nnder foot, 
And purchase her Embraces by thy Blood. 
The heat of Youth, and my nntam'd Deſire, 
Made me ſpeak mad y whenl urg d the Deed, 


ter. 
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Oh! *tisa dreadful thing to ſlay one's Child, 
To dip our Hands in our own Off-ſpring's Blood 
Ii monſtrous | tis unnatural... 
No, let the Army be _— with Speed, 
And march awayfrom Aulis to their Homes; 
But, ceasetby Tears. by Heav'n I cannot bear them; 
I never will urge more the ſata I heme. 
By all the Gods, ſhe ſhali not die for me; 
For what has ſhe to do with Helena? 
By Jove, Ilove my Royal Brother ſo, 
I won d wot be the Cause f his Unreſt, 
To be the happy Monarch of the World: 
And my Heart akes, that e er I ſhock'd thee ſo, 
We may repent, with Honeur, our Miſdeeds. 
Chorus. Generouſly haſt thou ſaid, O Menelaus ! 
And worthy Tantalus the Son of Jove. 
Agam. O! Menelaus! Ido feel thy Kindneſs, 
That thou haſt thus deceiv d my Ex pectation, 
In Words that truly do confeſs 7 4 Brother. 
Mene. Paſſion may ſometimes warp a generous Mind, 
But ſuch a cruel Kindred I abhor. 
Agam. But Oh! my Brother, ſuch hard Fate ſurrounds me, 
I cannot *ſcape this bloody Sacrifice; 
For Iphigenia muſt a Victim fall. 
Mene. Who can compel you to deſtroy your Daughter? 
Agam. The wholeGrecian Army. 
Mene. Send her back to Argos. — 
Agam. That cannot be; Icannot ſo decei ve them. 
Mene. Ton owght not by the Vulgar thus be aw d. 
Agam. Calchas, alas! the Oracle willreveal. 
Mene. Suppose him dead. The Dead can tell no Tales. 
Agam. Oh! but that Son of Syſiphus knows all. 
Mene. In what can Ulyſſes injure Agamemnon? 
Agam. His artful Tongue commands the Soldiers Hearts. 
Mene. He's fond indeed of popular Applause. 
Agam. Oh! think him therefore, by the Troops ſurrounded, 
The ſecret Oracle by Calchas told, 
Druulging to the liſtening Marriours Ears; 
My Piety fliling impiaus Sacrilege, 
Reſuſmg to the Grecian Glory 
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The Victim that Diana has requir'd. 
The Army won by these kis (mooth Pretences, 
Both you and I ſhall fall by their dire Rage; 
Yet by our Death not ſa ve my Daughter's Liſe. 
Suppose we fledto Argos from the Camp: 
My Flight with Sword, and Fire, they wou'd purſue, 
And lay my Country waſte. It wonnot be! | 
I muſt be wretched and my Child muſt die! 
Thus Woe and Miſery ſurround me! ju 
Into theſe Streights the Gods reduce me 
But Ohl my Brother! this alone canſt thou" i 
Let not my Wife the fatal Buſmeſs know, 
Before my Child Ive offered up to Pluto; 

at with the feweſt Tears I may be unhappy. 


Tho I have taken ſome Latitude in the Tranſlation, and 
made bold to leave out ſometimesa Word or two, and ſome- 
times a Line or two, which related more to Cuſtom than [ 
the Paſſion ; yet I have been tar from making Euripides a- 
mends for what he loſes in the Tranſlation. As it is, 
I leave it to be by the Reader compared with that of Mr. 
_— in Troilus and Creſſida, and that of Shakeſpear in this I N 
Play. 

This indeed isa juſter way of the Trial of our Poets ex- 

_ celling the Autients, than what Mr. Hales of Eaton, my 
Lord Falkland, &c. took in the Compariſon of Topics; Wl - 
for if he here prevail, he will indeed get a victory in a real WW 
Province ot Poetry. I am ſurpriz d that ſo judicious a Poet 
as Racine, ſhou'd omit this admirable Scene in his Iphigenia 1 
in Aulis, at the ſame time that he made a quarrelling Scene . 
betwixt Agamemnon and Achilles. I have faid ſo much on i, 
the two moſt beautitul Parts of this Play, that I ſhall leave 
the reſt to the Reader; this being a Play ſo often acted, that I .. 
they are obvious to every body. 


Of Lowlineſs or Humility. T, 
us "tis a common Proof, he 


That Lowlineſs is young Ambition's Ladder, 110 
hereto the Climber upward turns his Face. | 


On 


Plus of Shakeſpear, 4oz 


On Conſpiracy, 


2 Conſpiracy! 
Sham ſt thou to ſhew thy dangerous Brow by Night? 
When Exils are moſt free. 


There is one thing in this Play, which I remark for thoſe 
judicious Gentlemen, who 85 ſwelling gouty Style have ſet 
b for fine Language in the Drama The Style of this Play 
1s, gencrally ſpeaking, plain, eaſy, and natural. 


—— — cw ́¹Aiͥ ox — — —„-— 


The Argument of Machbeth. 


nd 
of Ucan, King of Scotland, has two Sons, Malcolm, and 
10 Donalbain. His General againſt the Rebels and Nor- 


we gians (who then invaded that Country) is Macbeth, 
aKinſman of the Crown ; and with him is join'd in Com- 


— million Banquo; who returning victorious, on an open 

Heath meet with three Witches, who ſalute Mackbeththree 
„ass, the laſt Salutation being Ring that ſhall be. Their 
by othcr Salutations proving true, he and his Wite reſolve to 
= make the third ſo. In the Night therefore they murder 


oal Duncan, and lay it on his Chamberlains. Malcolm and 
Donalbain fly away; on which they are accus'd of having 


_ mploy'd them to kill their Father; ſo the Election falls on 
ne H cle, who being now King, has Banquo murder d for 
on er of his Race; for the wayward Siſters tod him, that he 


ſhould get a Race of Kings: but his Son Fleance makes 
hat WY (cape. Murders and Tyrannies growing every day, 
Mackduff flies to the Engliſh Court, and with much adoe 
convinces Malcolm of his Fidelity, and with him comes in- 
„Scotland with Engliſh Forces, having firſt heard, that the 
Trant had ſurpriz'd his Caſtle, and kill'd his Wife and Chil- 
ren. Mackberh having conſulted the Witches, is told, that 
1*ſhallnot be killꝰd by any Man born of Woman; nor till Bir- 
n Wood came to his Caſtle of Dunſinane. But his Wife, 
8 | d haunted 


On 
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haunted with Remorſe forthe Murders ſhe had been Partner 
in, dies; and he finding the Deceit of the Witches! Aſſurance 
of Birnam Wood, by the Engliſh Army'staking every Man 
a Branch ot a Tree in his Hand, ventures out to fight, and 
is at laſt kill'd by Mackduff, who was ript out of his mother's 
Womb. 

To ſay much in praiſe of this Play I cannot; for the Po 
is a ſort of Hiſtory, and the Character ot Mackbeth and hi; 
Lady are too monſtrous for the Stage. But it hasobtained, 
and is in too much eſteem with the Million, tor any Man 


yet to ſay much = it, 

The Topicsand Lines of this Play areleſs in Number and 
Beauty than moſt of his. A celebrated Speech is that of Mac- Nb 
beth, after he hascommitted the Murder. -_ 

| 
Methought I heard a Voice cry, ſleep no more! ring 
Mackbeth doth murder Sleep. uy he 


I need not ſay any thing here about the Witches, ſinet 
what I have ſaid of them and Spirits in the Tempeſt, is {ut- 


ficient: He has drawn thoſe Chimera's wondertully, anal e 
made them Forms and Ceremoniesaceording to their bac "in 
Myſteries. 5 
| for 
Life. \ ** 
nd 
Life's but a walking Shadow, a poor Player, nb 
That ſtruts and frets his Hour on the Stage, 1 
And then is heard no more: It is a Tale * 
Told by an Idiot, full of Sound and Fury, - 
S1gnifying nothing. Ch. 
4 her 
| oug 
The Argument of Hamlet Prince of Deum 
$.4mlet, Son of the former King of Denmark, is 8 
aſide the Election by his Uncle Claudius, who mat an 


ry'd his Mother ſoon after his Father's Death whic 
was ſucceeded by the walking of the Ghoſt of the _ 


ing 
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ng. Hamlet being inform'd of it, goes to the Watch, 
ers and ſpeaks to the Ghoſt, who tells him, that his Uncle, 
ho now poſſeſſes his Throne and Wife, murder'd him as 
-lay aſleep in his Garden, by pouring Poiſon into his Ear. 
do deſiring Revenge, the Ghoſt vaniſhes; Hamlet obliges 
| who had ſeen it to keep the Secret, and by no means diſ- 
over that they had beheld any ſuch Sight, Hamlet aſſumes 
fort of Madneſs, and the Queen loving him very well, is 
flicitous to know the Cauſe, which Polonius the Lord 
Chamberlain perſuades to be the Love of his Daughter, on 
her rejecting his Letters and Addreſs according to her Bro- 
ther's and Father's Orders. Hamlet, willing to diſcover 
+. Wwhcther the Ghoſt had told him true, orders ſome Players, 
who came then to Elſinor, to act ſuch a Part, as the 

Ghoſt had inform'd him the King had been guilty ot, deſi- 

ring Horatio his Friend to obſerve him all the Action; but 

when the poiſoning of his Brother in the Garden came to 

de acted, the King, unable to ſee more, riſes up, and breaks 

off the Play. This confirms Hamlet in his Reſolution of 
revenging his Father's Death. But the King, highly affec- 

ted with this, retires, while his Mother is order'd to check 

him for his Conduct; but Polonius adviſes the King to let 

dim hide himſelf, to over-hear hat paſſes betwixt them, 

for tear the Mother's Indulgence ſhou d not diſcover all. As 
Hamlet is going to his Mother, he finds the King at Prayers, 

ind therefore will not kill him, becauſe he took his Father 

n his Sins. He is ſo rough with his Mother, that ſhe crys 

out for help, and Polonius alarm'd does the ſame; but Ham- 

i taking him for the King, kills him behind the Arras, 

then charges the Queen home with her fault of marrying 

ter Husband's Brother, c. owns that he is not mad: The 

Ghoſt of his Father comes into the Room, which heightens 

her Agony: They part, the Queen promiſing not to reveal 

ought to the King. The King is reſolv'd to ſend Hamlet 
oe England, with Roſencroſs and Guildenſtern, with private 
Orders for him to be put to death there; but Hamlet aboard 

;Þ getting their Commiſſions from them, found the fatalOrder 
mud keeps it, ſupplying thePlace with a freſhOrder to put the 
Mics mbaſſadors to death: So he comes back, and in the Church 
cas D d 2 finds 
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finds a Gravedigging for Ophelia, who running mad on be 
Father's Death, was drown'd ; and Laertes coming bag. 
from France, was but juſt hinder'd from revenging his FM! | 
ther's Death onthe King, but is aſſur d, that he would hen 5' 
in his Revenge by engaging Hamlet to try his Skill iti 
him at Foils, whilſt Hamlet ſhou'd have a Blunt, and Laer. 
a Sharp, which he poiſon d. But in the Scuffle the Que 
drinks to Hamlet, but drinks the Poiſon prepar'd by tie 
King for Hamlet, who being now wounded, got the Sharp 
trom Laertes and wounds him; the Queen crys out that ſhe 
is poiſon'd, and ſo Hamlet kills the King; Laertes confeſ 
= the Contrivance and dies, as Hamlet does immediate 
arter, 
Tho I look upon this as the Maſter-piece of Shakeſe 
according to our way of writirg, yet there are abundanc 
of Errors in the Conduct and oe which will not {uf 
fer us in Juſtice to preter it to the Electra of Sophocles wit! 
the Author of his Life; who ſeems to miſtake the Mate 
wide, when he puts this on the ſame Foot with the Elecha 
Hamlet's Mother has no hand in the Death of her Husband 
as far as we can diſcover in this Poem; but her fault was i 
yielding to the inceſt uous Amour with her Husband's Bro 
ther; that at leaſt is all that the Ghoſt charges her with. B 
fides, Shakeſpear was Maſter of this Story, but Sophocles wi 
not. Oreſtes farther, was commanded by theOracleto ki 
his Mother, and therefore all moral Duties yielding to th 
immediate Command of the Gods, his Action, accordinſ 
to that Syſtem of Religion under which Sophocles wrote 
had nothing in it of Barbarity, but was entirely pious; 
Agamemnon's lacrificing his own Daughter Iphigenia, | 
Diana's Order, 
This Play indeed is capable of being made more pertes 
than the Electra; but thena great deal of it muſt be throw 
away, and ſome of the darling Triflesof the Million, i 
all the comical Part entirely, and many other things Wie 
relate not to the main Action, which ſeems here to bepret 
ty entire, tho not ſoarttully conducted as it might be. Þ 
1 wander from my point; I propos'd not to ſhow the | 
rors, eipecially when this Play contains ſo many 2 
| A 
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Hamlet every where almoſt gives us Speeches that are full 
of the Nature of his Paſſion. The Advice of Laertes to his 
Siſter is very moral and juſt, and full of prudential Cution ; 
1nd that of Polonius to his Son, and that of the ſame to his 
Daughter, Ay Springes to catch Woodcocks, &c. If the 
young Ladies wou d ſtudy theſe Pages, they wou'd guard 
their Virtues and Honours better than many of them do. All 
the Scene betwixt Hamlet and the Ghoſt, is admirable, as 
e Choſt's Deſcription of his Reſidence in the other 


Word. 
El : 
Virtue aad Luſt, 
ea 
nc But Virtue, as it never will bemov'd, 
uf Tho Lewdnefs court it in the _ of Heav'n; 
itt So Luſt, tho to a radiant Angel link'd, 


tre Will fate it ſelf in a Celeſtial Bed, and prey on Garbage. 


Ophelia's Deſcription of Hamlets mad Addreſs to her. 


My Lord, as I was ſowing in my Chamber, 
He took me by the Wriſt, &c. 


Ambition, 


Which Dyeams indeed are Ambition : for the verySubſtance 
f the Ambitious, is merely the Shadow of a Dream. | 


Of Man. 
What a piece of Worthis Man? how noble in Reaſon? how 


nfinite in Faculty, in Form, and Moving; how . and 
umirable ? In Action how like an Angel? In Apprehenſion 


wp like a God The Beauty of the World ! 
 pret 
| In Hamler's Speech to the Players, Shalespear gives us 
e 


us whole Knowled ge of the Drama; and tor that Reaſon, 
01s favourable Judgment of a Play, that did not pleaſe the 
P10, is what ſhou'd teach ſome of our ſucceſstul Poets 

Dd 3 not 


autic 
iam! 
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not to value themſelves merely on Succeſs, ſince the Milli 
often fail; tho as Horace ſays, they ſometimes hit right, 


Interdum Populus rectum videt, eſt ubi peccat. 


Hamlet. I heard thee ſpeak me a Speech once, but it wa 
never ated ; or if it was, not above once: for the Play, Iremem 
ber, pleas'd not the Million; it was Caviare to the Generi 
But it was (asI receivedit, and others, whose Fudgmentin 
ſuch Matters, cry d to the Top of mine) an excellent Play— 


well digeſted in the Scenes, tet down with as much Modeth 
as Cunning. 


Cn Players and Plays. 


Ham, Let them be well us'd, for they are the Abſrradl 
and brief Chronicles of the Time. 1 


I have heard that guilty Creatures, fitting at a Play, 
Have by the very cunning of the Scene 

Been ſiruck ſo to the Soul, that presently 

They have proclaimed their Malefactions. 


The Power and Force of Tragedy, in this and other Pa 
ticulars, has been confirmed by undoubted Hiſtory. 4 
ander, Tyrant of Pherea, a City of Theſſaly, ſeeing d 
hecuba of Euripides acted, found himſelf to affected, is 
he went out betore the End of the firſt Act, faying, 7» 
he was aſham'dto be ſeen toweep at that Mi:fortune of Hi 
cuba and Polyxena, when he daily emb ned his Hands in 
Blood of his ownCitizens, He was atraid ( lays the admi! 
ble Dacier that his Heart ſhou'd be truly mollified ; ti 
the Spirit of Tyranny wou'd now leave the Poſſeſſion 
his Breaſt, and that he ſhould come aprivate Perſon out 
that Theatre, into which heenter'd Maſter, The act 
who ſo ſenſibly touch'd him, with difficulty eſcap'd u 
his Life, but was ſecur'd by tome Remains of that P. 
which was the Cauſc ot his Crime. * 

I cannot here omit what Benefit the City of Athensit 
recciv'd from ſome Verſes of the Electra of Rupie“ 


th 
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its great Diſtreſs; for when it wasdebated, that the City of 
"a hens ſhou'd be deſtroy'd, and the Country laid waſte, a 
milder Courſe was taken by the Commanders, from one of 
them repeating theſe Verſes out ot the Electra of Euri- 
fades, ; 


af Electra, Oh! 1 Queen, 


Mn Whither won d you fly ? Return: 
* Your Absence the forsaken Groves 
n Anddesgrt Palace ſeem to mourn. 


al This ſhook them (ſays Plutarch in the Lite of Ly;ander) 
and gave an Occaſion to reflect how barbarous it wou d ap- 
pear to lay that City in Ruin, which had been renown d for 
the Birth and Education of ſo many famous Men. 


* Hamlet's Soliloquy. 
Death, or to die. 
Is be or not tobe; that is the Dueſtion : 
Whether tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 


The Slings and Arrows of outragious Fortune, | a | | 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 


Pa . 

1 And by oppoſing, end them. 

0 | Calumny. - 

5 Be thou as chaſte as Ice, as pure 45 Snow, 

19 Thou ſhalt not eſcape Calumny. 

" Hamlet's Advice and Directions to Players is very good, 
nM taining very good Precepts of a juſt: Pronunciation, 
* wiuch being as uſeful for thole who judge, as thoſe who 
WM , | ſhall take more notice of them. | 


Ham. Speak the Speech I pray yott, as I pronounc d it toyou 
:r:þpingly on the Tongue, But if you mouth it. as many of 
"wr Players doe, I had as lieve the Town-Cryer had ſpoke my 
Lines, Nor do not ſaw the Air too much with your Hand 

Dd 4 thus, 
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thus, but uſe all gently; for in the very Torrent, Tempeſt, 
and (as! may ay) the Whirl-wind of Paſſion, you mut 
acquire and beget a Temperance, that may give it Smooth 
neis. Oh! it offends me to the Soul, to fee a robuſtons Pry. 
wig-pated Fellow tear a Paſſion to Tatters, to very Rapges, tr 
ſplit te Ears of the Groundlings; who, for the mof? par, 
are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb Shows, and 
Note, &c. Anda little further: 
Be not too tame neither: but let your own Difcretin, 
| be your Tutor. Sute the Action to the Ii brd, the Word tothe 
Aion, with this ſpecial Obserx ance, That you o'ertop. not 
the Modeſty of Nature; for any thing ſo overdene, is from th: 
Purpose of Playing; whose end both at the firſt andnow, wa: 
and is, to hold as twere a Mirror up to Nature; to ſhow , 
tue her own Feature, Scorn her own Image, and the very Ag 
and Body of the Time, his Form and Preſſure. Now, thi: 
over-done, or come tardy off, tho it make the Unskilful laugh 
cannot but make the Fudicious grieve; the Centure of the 
which one muſt, in your Allowance, o erſay a wholeTheatr: 
of others. Oh! there be Players, that Ihave ſeen play, aud 
heard others praise, and that highly (not to ſpeak it profane 
ly) that neither having the Accent of Chriſtians, nor the Gat? 
of Chriſtian, Pagan, or Norman, have ſo ſtrutted and be- 
low'd, that I have thought ſome of Nature's Journey-Men 
had made Men, and not made them well, they imitated Hu- 
manity ſo abominably.— And let those that play the Clown;, 
ſpeak no more than is ſet down for them; ſor there be of them, 
that will of themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome Quantity 
barren Spectators to laugh too, tho in the mean time (om 
neceſſary Dueſtion of the Play be then to be conſider d. That's 
villanous, and ſhows a moſt pitiful Ambition in the Foo! thai 
es it. ; 


Theſe Precepts of Shakeſpear are as valvable as any thing 
in him; tor indeed, thorowly ſtudy'd and under ſtocd; the) 
teach the whole Art of the Stage, which relates to the Ke- 
preſentation, or the Actors; who ſtill are too common! 
guilty of theſe very Follies, which Shakeſpear obſerv'© 
the Players of his Time. : 

I ſhall fay no more in Explanation of this here, dei2gh!7: 
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a particular Diſcourſe on the Art of Pronunciation and 
Acting; for it is not ſufficient for a Player to ſpeak well, he 
muſt give what he ſays its true Action, he muſt look his 
Part, he muſt be the Man he repreſents, according to the 
very Hineaments of the Paſſion, or Humour, which he re- 
preſent 5, or elſe he isno Actor. They are call'd Actors, not 
Sp: akers: and a Miſtake iu the accenting a Word, or even 
na vicious Tone of Utterance, may be forgiven; but an ill 
Action is an Error in the Fundamentals. There is a Lady 
on the Stage, who may perhaps be ſometimes out in her 
Speaking, but always ſo charms in her Action, that ſhe will 
not ſufter a Lover of the Art not to fink the ſmaller Error in 
the greater Beauty. Our Actorsare very liable to neglect the 
Decorum of the Repreſentation, and when they have form'd 
themſelves to the Figure of a paſſionate Man as long asſthęey 
peak, while the oppoſite ſpeaks, are as calm as if uncon- 


. cern'din the Matter; whereas in Nature, no Man in Anger, 


Love, or Griet, but minds what the other ſays, and is as 
much concern'd in it as if he ſpoke himſelf. In this Parti- 
cular, no body can excel Mrs. Barry, whom | have frequent- 
|y obſery'd change her Colour, and diſcover a Concern that 
equall'4 Nature; this is no Flattery to her, but barely 
ultice. | 
But not todwell on this Subject, or anticipate what I have 
tofay inalonger Diſcuſſion of this Point, let us return to the 
ne things ot this Play of Hamlet. His Speech to Horatio 
has many good Lines. The Queen's Proteſt in the Play that's 
introduc'd, and the King's Diſcourſe with her, is worth 
reading tor the Lines and the Reflections. The Scene be- 
twixt his Mother and Hamlet, is generally very well; tho 
perhaps it is capable ot Improvement. That part of the 
Scene where the Ghoſt comes in, is very ſtrong; as indeed 
ale spear is in the former Scene, which, as I have been 


„ur 'd, he wrote in a Charnel- House in the midſt of the 
Night. | | 


On Man. 
Hat 1s Man 


i bis chief Good and Market of his Time, &C. 
Th 
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The Diſcourſe betwixt Hamlet and the Grave-Maker is 
full of moral Reflections, and worthy minding, tho that 
Diſcourſe it ſelt has nothing to do where it is, nor is of 2. 
ny uſe to the Deſign, and may be as well left out; and what 
ever can belett out has no Buſineſs in a Play; but this being 
low Comedy has ſtill leſs to do here. The Character Ham- 
let gives of Osrick is very ſatirical, and wou'd be good any 
where elſe. | 


The Argument of King Lear, 


E AR, King of Britain, has three Daughters, Goneril!, 

- 4 Regan, and Cordelia. Gonerill is marry'd to the Duke 
of Albany, Regan to the Duke of Cornwal, and the 
King of France and Dukeof Burgundy are Pretenders to 
Cordelia, The King being old, divides his Kingdom be- 
twixt his three Daughters, reſerving only an hundred 
Knights for himſelf, and the Name of King. But the two 
Elder, by their mighty Profeſſions of Loveand Duty beyond 
meaſure win the Father's Heart, now alienated from Cor- 
delia, becauſe ſhe daub'd not her Affections over with emp- 
ty Profeſſions ; ſo that old Lear in a Paſſion gives away her 
Share to her other Siſters, and with his Curſe leaves her to 
France, who takes her for his Wife, tho rejected by Bur- 
gundy. The two Daughters, Regan and Gonerill, ſoon fall 
rom their Duty, and grow weary of the King, are uncivil 
to his Followers, wou'd abridge them, nay take them quite 
away; when ina ſtormy Night he is turn d out of the Earl 
of Glouceſter's Houſe, with Orders to him not to relieve 
him. The Earl ot Glouceſter ſhook with Horror of thelc 
unnatural Proceedings, acquaints his Baſtard Son of his In- 
tentions to aſſiſt the King, and that the French were come 
over to his Aid; but he betrays him, and ſo his Eyes are put 
out, and he turn'd out of Doors, being inform'd that his 
Baſtard Son had done itall, by whom deceiv'd he had be- 
liev'd his own Son Edgar had contriv'd his Death; and wh, 
tor fear ot the Proclamation againſt him, wander'd — 
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Tom a Bedlam. He meets with the King, and with his Fa- 
ther afterwards, on whoſe Head there being a Price ſet, Go- 
nerill's Steward meeting him, offers to kill him, but is pre- 


vented by Edgar's killing of him, about whom he finds 


Gonerill's Letters to the Baſtard, being in Love with him, 
and alſoa Deſign againſt the Duke of Albany her Husband; 
to whom he carries it, before the Battle betwixt the Bri- 
tains, and the French under Cordelia's Command, whom 
ſbe brought to the King's Aſſiſtance againſt her unnatural 
Siſters; but being beaten, and the King and ſhe taken Pri- 
{oners, the Baſtard orders them to be ku d in Priſon, And 
Edgar having tought and kill'd the Baſtard, Regan being 
poiſon'd by her Siſter Gonerill, and ſhe being upbraided by 
her Husband with the Guilt, but more affected with the 
loſs of Edmond, kills herſe!f; he owns his Warrant out a- 
gainſt the King and Cordelia; they ſend to fave them but 
come too late, Cordelia being hang d, but the King kill'd the 
Rogue that hang'd her, but breaks his Heart and dies: ſo 
the Play ends. 

The King and Cordelia ought by no means to have dy'd, 
and therefore Mr. Tate has very juſtly alter d that Particu- 
lar; which muſt diiguſt the Reader and Audience, to have 
Virtue and Piety meet ſo unjuſt a Reward. So that this 
Plot, tho of ſo celebrated a Play, has none of the Ends of 
Tragedy, moving neither Fear nor Pity, We rejoice at the 
Death ot the Baſtard and the two Siſters, as of Monſters in 
Nature, under whom the very Earth muſt groan. And we 
ice, with Horror and [ndignation, the Death of the King, 
Cordelia, and Kent; tho ot the three, the King only cou'd 
move pity, if that were not loſt in the Indignation and 
Horror the Death of the other two produces: for he is a 
truly Tragic Character, not ſupremely virtuous nor ſcan- 
dalouſly vicious; he is made up of Choler and Obſtinacy, 
Frailties pardonable enough in old Men, and yet what drew 
on him all the Misfor tunes of his Life. 

The Baſtard's Speech of the weakneſs of laying our Fate 
and Follies on the Stars, is worth reading ——This is the ex- 
cellent Foppery of the Horld, that when we are lich in For- 
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Lear'sPaſſion on the Ingratitude of his DaughterGoneyill, 
is very well; and his Curſes on her very well, and naturally 
choſe. Lear's Speech to Regan is very well: 
cho 8 


No, Regan, thou ſhalt ne er have my Curſe. 


And his Paſſion in this whole Scene, agreeable to the 
Manners. 


The Needs of Life few. 


Of rea;on not the Need! our baseſt Beggars 
Are in the pooreſt things ſuperfluous. 

Allow not Nature more than Nature need; ; 
Man's Life is cheap as Beaſts, &c. 


Kent's Deſcription of the tempeſtuous Night, is very 


Things that love Night, 
Cove not ſuch Nights as these. The wrathſulSkies 
Gallow the very Wanderers of the Dark, &c. 


There is nothing more beautiful than Lear's firſtStartsot 
Madneſs, when Edgar comes out in the Habit of a Mad- 
man —— Didft thou give all to thy Daughters; and art thou 
come tothis? And again. Have his Daughters brought 
him to this paſs? Cow'dſt thou ſave nothing? Wou'dſt thou 
give em all? 


Nov all the Plagues, that in the pendulous Air 
f Hang ſatedo er Mens Faults, light on thy Daughters. 
Kent. He has no Daughter, Sir. 
Lear. Death, Traitor, nothing cou d have ſubdued Nature 
To juch a Lowneſs, but his unkind Daughters, &c. 


” Edgar's Account of a Serving-man is very pretty; 28 al 
that he ſays in the Play, is according to the Character, which 
his Affairs oblige him toaſſume. 0 
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Man is no more than this, conſider him well! 

Thon ow'ſt the Worm no Silk, the Beaſt no Hide, 

The — Wool, the Cat no Perfume. How! 

Here's three on's are ſophiſticated. I hou art the thing 
it ſelf 

Unaccommodated Man is no more, 

But ſuch abare, poor, forked Animal 

As thou art | 


Edgars Deſcription of the Precipice of Dower-Cliff, is 
Very good. | 


| How fearful 
And dix ⁊y tis to caſt ones Eyes ſo low, &c. 


Againſt the groſs and idolatrous Flattery of Princes, ſee 
Lear's Madneſs: © They flatter'd me like a Dog, and told 
me that I had white Hairs in my Beard, e er the black ones 
«* werethere, to ſay Ay and No to every thing I ſaid A4 
and No too was no good Divinity. When the Rain came to wet 
me once, andthe I ind io make me chatter, when the Thun- 
der wou'd not peace at my bidding, there I found em, there I 
ſmelt them out —— Go to, they are not Men of their Words ; 
— told me I was every thing; 'tis4 Lye, I am not Ague- 
proof. . 

For this Story read Milton's and Tyrrel's Hiſtory of En- 
gland, and Leland, with Geoffry of Monmouth, &c. 


FT 


The Argument of the Moor of Venice. 


52 Moor or Negro, who had by long faithful 
Services, and brave Deeds, eſtabliſh'd himſelf in the 
Opinion of the Senate of Venice, wins the Aﬀecti- 
onsof Desdemona, Daughter to Brabantio, one of the Se- 
nators, marries her unknown to her Father, and with the 
Scnator's 
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Senator's Leave, carries her with him to Cyprus, his Pro- 


vince. He makes Caſſio his Lieutenant, tho Iago had ſolli- 
cited the Poſt by his Friends for himſelf; which Refuſal, 
Join'd with a Jealouſy that Othello had been too familiar 
with his Wite, makes him contrive the Deſtruction of 


Caſſio and the Moor, to gratity his Revenge, and his Ambi- 


tion. But having no way to take a Vengeance on the Moor, 
* vr to his imaginary and double Injury but this, 
edraws him with a great deal of Cunning into a Jealouſy 
of his Wife, and that by a Chain of Circumſtances con- 
triv'd to that purpoſe, and urg'd with all the taking Inſinu- 
ations imaginable, Othello by theſe means won to a Belief 
of his own Infamy, reſolves the Murder of his Wife and 
Caſſio, whom he concluded guilty. Iago undertakes the 
diſpat ching Caſio, whoſe Commiſſion he had already got; 
which deligning to do by Roderigo, who had been his Dupe, 
in hopes by his means to enjoy Desdemona, and who now 
ew impatient of any longer Delay; he miſſing his Aim 
is wounded, and kill'd outright by Iago, to ſtop him from 
telling any tales of him. But the Moor effectually puts his 
Revenge in execution on his Wife; which is no ſooner 
done, but he is convinc'd of his Error, and in Remorſe kills 
himſelf; whilſt Iago, the Cauſe of all this Villany, having 
mortally wounded his Wife for diſcovering of it, is born a- 
way to a moreignominious Puniſhment ; and Caſſio is made 
Governour of Cyprus. 

I havedrawnthe Fable with as much favour to the Au- 
thor as I poſſibly cou'd ; yet I muſt own that the Faults 
toundin it by Mr. Rymer, are but too viſible for the molt 
part. That of making a Negro the Hero or chief Character 
of the Play, wou d ſhock any one; for it is not the Ratio- 
nale of thething, and the Deductions, that may thence be 
brought ro diminiſh the Oppolition betwixt the different 
Colours of Mankind, that wou'd be ſufficient to takeaway 
that which is ſhocking in this Story; ſince this entirely de- 
pends on Cuſtom, which makes it ſo : and when a common 
Woman admitsa Negrotoa Commerce with her, every 
onealmoſt ſtarts at the Choice; much more in a Woman oi 
Virtue. And indeed Iago, Brabantio, &c. have ſnewn ſuch 


Reaſons as make it monſtrous, I wonder Shakespear n 
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this in the Perſons of his Play, and not in his own Judg- 
ment. If Othello had been made deformed, and not over- 
young, but no Black, it had removed moſt of the Abſur- 
dities; but now it pleaſes only by Preſcription. Tis poſ- 
fible, that an innocent tender young Woman, who knew 
little of the World, might be won by the brave Actions of 
agallant Man, not to regard his Age or Deformities; .but 
Nature, or what isall one in this Caſe, Cuſtom, having put 
ſuch a Bar, as ſo oppoſite a Colour, takes away our Pit 
from her, and only raiſes our Indignation againſt him. 
ſhall paſs over the other Obſervations tounded on this Error, 
ſince they have been ſufficiently taken notice of already. It 
muſt be own'd that Shakespear drew Men better than Wo- 
men, to whom indeed he has ſeldom given any conſiderable 
Place in his Plays: Here, and in Romeo and Fuliet, he has 
done moſt in this matter; but here he has not given any 
graceful Touches to Desdemona, in many places of her 
Part. 

Whether the Motives of Orhello's Jealouſy be ſtrong e- 
nough to free him from the Imputation ot Levity and Fol- 
ly, I will not determine; fince Jealouſy is born of ver 
{light Occaſions, eſpecially in the Breaſts of Men of choſc 
warmer Climates. Yet this muſt be ſaid, Shakespear has 
manag'd the Scene ſo well, that it is that alone which ſup- 
ports his Play, and impoſes on the Audience ſo very ſucceſs- 
fully, that till a Reformation of the Stage comes, I believe 
it will always be kindly receiv'd. mo 

lago is a Character that can hardly be admitted into the 
Tragic Scene, tho it is qualify'd by his being puſh'd on by 
Revenge, Ambition and Fealousy; becauſe he ſeems to de- 
care himſelt a ſettled Villain. But leaving theſe age to 
every Man's Humour, which is in our Age all the Ruleof 
Judging, let us takea View ot what we can find beautiful 
in the Reflections and Sentiments. 


Preferment. 


——Tisthe Curse of Service; 
Preferment goes by Letter and Affection, 
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Andnot by old Gradation, where each Second 
Stood Heir to the Firſt, &c. 


So that, notwithſtanding our Murmurers in the Army 

and other Places, we find Merit and Right have been poſt- 
pon d to Favour long before our Days. Tago's Harangue 
againſt Honeſty is ſeyere enough; and tis pity the Satire i; 
too true, Brabantio urges what I before remark'd of the 
Improbability ot his Daughter's being won by the Moor, 
but by Charms and Witch-cratt. | 

I do not think Othello's Account to the Senate, of the 
Progreſs of his Love with Desdemona, ſo ridiculous as Mr. 
Rymer makes it; for, as tor the Canibals, and Men whoſe 
Heads grow beneath their Shoulders, c. being Objects 
of vulgar Credulity, they are as probable and as moving as 
the Cyclops and Harpies of Virgil; and then, abating for the 
Colour of the Moor, and the Improbability of his having 
that Poſt, the Tale has a great deal of the Pathos. Tago, to 

inſinuate into Roderigo, that he may have hopes of Desdems- 
na ſays. Mark me with what violence ſhe low'd the Moor, 
but 2 bragging and telling her fantaſtical Lyes, 

There are in this Play, as well as in molt ot this Poet, 

eat abundance of Soliloquies, in which the Dramatic Per. 
Da diſcourſes withthe Audience, his Deſigns, his Tem- 
per, Cc. which are highly unnatural, and not to be imita- 
ted by any one. 

The Moor has not bedded his Lady till he came to Cy 
and yet it is betore and atter urg d, that ſhe was or might be 
lated with him. But thoſe little Forgettulneſles arc ne 
worth minding. 


Againſt Reputation. 


Reputation is an idle, and moſt falle Impoſetion, oft g 
without Merit, and loſt without deserving, &c. 


Content is Wealth. 


Poor, and Content, is Rich, and Rich enough; 
But Riches fineleſs, is as poor as Winter. 
Othello's Soliloquy, before he kills Deſdemona, has bee" 
much admired, Th: 
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The Argument of Anthony and Cleopatra. 


Hs Play is the Hiſtory of Anthony and Cleopatra, 
; from the Death of Fulvia to the taking ot Alexan- 
n, and the Death of Cleopatra. The Scene is ſometimes 
:t Rome, ſometimes in Ægypt, ſometimes at Sea, and 
ometimes at Land; and ſeldom a Line allow'd for a Paſ- 
age to ſo great a Diſtance ; and the Play is full of Scenes 
trngely broken, many of which exceeds not ten Lines. 
tis needleſs to write the Story, ſince it is ſo known to eve- 
5 Wl [1 body, that Anthony fell in love with Cleopatra, that after 
5 WY F:lvia's Death he marry'd Octavia the Siſter of Auguſtus, 
© Wl piece up the Flaws that Fulvia and mutual Jealouſies had 
5 Wl made; that however he ſoon relaps'd to Cleopatra, and that 
War enſuing Anthony's ill Conduct loſt the Day at Actium 
firſt, andafterwards at Alexandria; where he kill'd him- 
{|f with his Sword, and Cleopatra with the Sting of an 
dipic, to avoid being carry'd in Triumph by Augullus. In 
this Play indeed Sextus Pompeius is brought in, and the Treat 
5 gave Anthony, Lepidus, and Auguſi us, on board his Ve- 
el, 


Auguſtus gives Anthony his true Character: 


Ihen thou once 
Were beaten from Mutina, &c. 


And the Concern and Care of Cleopatra in the next Page 
not unnatural.--Oþ! Charmion ! where think'ſt thou he 

on „now? Pompey's Wiſh againſt Anthony is very apt and 
pretty. 


But all the Charms of Love, 
Salt Cleopatra, (often thy wand Lips. 


I muſt not omit the Deſcription Enobarbus gives of Cleo · 
yen atra's failing down the Cydnos, becauſe Mr, Dryden has 
2 F. e given 


Th: * 
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— us one of the ſame in his All for Love, which I ſhall 
re compare together, and leave the Deciſion of the Vi 


Ctory to the impartial Reader. 


The Barge ſhe ſate in, like a burniſhed Throne, 
Burnt on the Mater: the Poope was beaten Gold, 
Purple the Sails, vnd ſo perfumed that 

The W inds were Loveſicł. 

With them the Oar: were Silver, 

Which to the Tune of Flutes kept Stroke, and made 
The Water which they beat, to follow faſter, 

As amorous of their Stroaks. Foy her own Peron, 
It beggar d all Description. She did lie 

In her Pavilion; Cloth of Gold, of Tiſſue, 
O'erpicturing that Venus, where we ſee 

The Fancy out-work Nature. On each ſide her 
Stood pretty dimpled Boys, like ſmiling Cup ds, 
With divers coloured Fanns, whose Winds did ſeem 
To glowe the delicate Cheeks, which they did cool, 
And what they did, undid. 

Her Gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many Mermaids tended her ith Eyes, 

And made their Bends Adornings. At the Helm 
A ſeeming Mermaid ſteers ; the ſilken Tackles 
Swell with the Touches of those Flower-ſoft Hands 
That yarely frame the Office. From the Barge 

A ſtrange inviſible Perfume hits the Sense 

Of the adjacent Wharfs. The City caſt her 
People out upon her, and Anthony, 

Enthron' in the Market-place, did ſit alone, 
Ihiſtling to the Air, which but for Vacancy 

Had gone togaze on Cleopatra tos, 

And made a Gap in Nature. 


Mr. Dryden in his All for Love, Act third, where 4 
thony g ves it to Dolabella, has theſe Words. 


Her Gally down the Silver Cyd nos rom d. | 
The Tackling Silk, the Streamers wav d with Gold, 
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The gentle Winds were lodg'd in Purple Sails. 

Her Nymphs, like Nereids, round her Couch were plac'd, 

Where ſhe, another Sea-born Venus, lay. 

She lay, and leant her Cheek upon her Hand, 

And caſt a Look ſo languiſhingly ſweet, 

As if ſecure of all Beholders Hearts, 

Neglecting ſhe cou d take em: Boys, like Cupids, 

Stood fanning with their painted Wings, the [Winds 

That play d about her Face; but f ſheſmil'd, 

A darting Glory feem'd to blaze abroad, 

That Mens deſiring Eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the Object. To ſoft Flutes 

The ſilver Oars kept time; and while they play d. 

The Hearing gave new Pleasure to the Sight 

And both - Thought. *Twas Heaven ( or ſomewhat 
more . 

For ſhe ſo charm d all Hearts, that gazing Crowds 

Stood panting on the Shore, and wanted Breath 

To give their welcome Voice 


Both Poets are a little beholden tothe Hiſtorian for at leaſt 
the Ground-work of this Deſcription, 


Fortune tormis our Judgment. 


Ie Mens Fudgments are 
A Parcelof their Fortunes; and things outward 
Do draw the inward Duality after them 
To ſuffer all alike, &c. | 

Loyalty. 

Mine Honeſty and I begin to ſe uare, Fog 
The Loyalty well-held to Fools does make 2 
Our Faith meer Folly, &c. 


The Incident of Eros killing him ſelf inſtead of Anthony 
When his back is turn'd, Mr Dryden has borrow'd in his A 
Love ; for Ventidius's and Cleopatra's ſending him word 

e 2 


that 
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that ſhe had kill'd herſelf, is made uſe of in near the fame 
manner by our late Laureat, in the forequoted Play ot his, 
For the Plot or the Story of this Piece, read Plutarch's 
Life of Anthony; Suetonius in Aug. Dion Caſſins, lib 48. 
Oroſius, |. 6. c. 7. Cluny. l. 4. c. 11. Appian. |. 5. 


—— 


The Argument of Cymbeline, 


Ymbeline, Kingof Britain in the Time of Agua be 
having loſt his Sons, Guiderius and Aviragus, had on t:1 
one Daughter remaining, call'd Imogen, who private tu 

married Foſthumus, contrary to her Father's Will; wha :+ 
deſign'd her for Clotten the Queen's Son by a former Hu te 
band, who was a filly affected proud Fellow. PoſthumuW to: 
is theretore baniſh'd Britain, and goes to Rome, where ba tl 
wagers with one Facimoan Italian, that he cannot corrup 
his Lady. He gives him Letters to her, and takes a Jour 


ney into Britain on purpoſe, tries her by Words in vain, i O. 
gets leave to put a Cheſt of Treaſure into her Chamber to i, 
one Night; in which being convey'd, he lets himſelf ou cor 
when ſheis aſleep, obſerves the Room, takes away the Braff ct: 
celet from her Arm, viewsa Mark under her Breaſt, and t no! 
tires into his Cheſt again, and is the next Day carried aw goc 
by his Men; then returns to Rome, and by theſe Toke no 
perſwades Poſthumus that he had lain with his Wife, ſo H Va 
the Chain and the Ring, whilſt Poſthumus ſends an Order tO pu: 
Pi{anio his Man to get his Miſtreſs down to Milford Hari put 
and there to murder her, for having betray'd his Honour Wh He 
the Embracesof another. Imogen with Joy goes with bil 7c 
hoping to meet her Husband there, as her Letter promis Pay 
but when Piſanioſhew'd her his Order to kill her for Adulteſi fic 
ſhe is highly concern'd and begs her Death, but he perſuadiiſ Nin 


her to ſtay there in Boy's Clothes to get into the Service 
Lucius the Roman General; and ſo ſhe might come n 
Pojihumus and obſerve him, to whom Piſanio ſent wor 
that he had kill d her according to his Order. Imogen, 
the mean while, loüng her way among the Nou 
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wanders till ſhe is almoſt ſtarved, when finding a Cave and 
Victuals, ſhe enters and falls to eating, where Bellarius, 
Guider ius, and Aviragus, the Maſtersot that Cave, return 
ind find her; and taking her for a Boy, are very fond of her, 
calling her Brother, c. But ſhe being ſick, takes ſome- 
thing out of a Vial given her by Pia io, which he had from 
e Queenas a Cordial, tho'meant tor a Poiſon: The Bro- 
thers and the Father going again out to hunt, meet with 
Cotten, who was come hither in the Clothes of Poſthumus, 
on his underſtanding that Imogen was fled thither; but bear- 
ng himſelf inſolently tod uideriu and Aviragus, one of them 
hghts and kills him, and cuts off his Head; and having 
triumph'd over him, threw his Head into the Sea. But re- 
turning home, they find Fidele dead (tor by that Name Imo- 
gen cail'd herielt in that Habit) they {ing her Dirge, and leave 
her with the dead and headleſs Bouy of Clotten; ſhe comes 
toherſelf again, and finding a Body without a Head, and in 
the Clothes of Poſthumus. imagines it to be him (lain; and 
is found weeping o er the Body, by Lucius the Roman Gene- 
a, who was come now with his Army to invade Britain, 
Cmoelize having retus'd to pay the Tribute ſettled with Fu- 
lus Ceſar, He takes her for his Page: Poſthumus being 
come over with the Romans, before the day of Battle, 
changes his Habit for a poor Country Fellow's; and Bellarius, 
not able to reſtrain Guiderius and Aviragus from the Fight, 
goes with them, and there 1eſcue the King now a- 
molt taken Priſoner; and the Battle being chang'd by the 
Valour of theſe: four, the Romans are beat; ſo Paſthumus 
puts on his Roman Habit again, that he might be taken and 
put to death, being weary of Life for the Death of Imogen. 
He therefore and Lucius and Facimo, are put in Priſon, and 
reterv'dfor Execution. Fidele is taken by the King for his 
Page, and of her he is ſo fond, as to grant her whatever Life 
ſe demanded among the Roman Priſoners. She ſeeing the 
King of Poſthamus on Facimo's Finger, demands that he be 
obig d tod ſcover how he came by it. Jacimo then owns 
the Roguery, and Poſthumus then diſcovers himſelf, and 
ays that he had murder'd Imogen, who coming to embrace 
um, he ſtrikes her from him, ſuppoſing her only a Page; 
E e 3 but 
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but ſhe being come to her ſelf, owns that ſheis nagen. 
And ſhe acculing Piſanio of having given her Poiſon, the 
Phy/zcianand the Queen's Maids juſtify him by letting the 
King know that the Queen, on her Death-bed, own'd that 
ſhe had given Piſanio a Draught for a Cordial, that wou'd 


poiſon him, at the ſame tim e confeſſing her guilty Deſign] 


againſt the King himſelt. Guiderius owning that he had 
Kul'ꝗ Cotten, the King orders him to be put to death, when 
Bellarius diſcovers that he and Aviragus are the King's Sons 
And boſthumus owning himſelf to be the Country Fellow 
that beraved himſelf fo well, all are forgiven, and Peace 
made, Cymbeline agreeing to pay the Tribute tho'a Con. 
ueror. 
Tho the uſual Abſurdities of irregular Plots abound in 
this, yet there is ſomething in the Diſcovery that is very 
touching the Character of the King, Queen, and Clotte, 
do not ſeem extremely agreeable to their Quality. This Play 
has been a'ter'd by Mr. Durfey, but whether to its Advan: 
tage or not l will not determine, becauſe I have not the A. 


teration by me; but I am atraid the Gentleman who alter d 


it, was not ſo well acquainted with the Rules of Art, asto be 
able to improve the Cymbeline of  Shakeſpear. Hehimle' 
makes this Objection againſt a main Incident of the Play— 
2 Gal. Thata King's Children ſhould be ſo conveyed, 1 ſlack 
guarded, and the Search ſo flow that cou dnot trace them — 
1 Gent. Howſoe'er tis ſtrange, or that the Negligence may 
well be laughed at, yet it is true, ec. But he has here, as in o- 
ther things, ſlighted the Abſurdity, and kept to the Error 
knowingly; but the Anſwer he puts in the firſt Gentleman 
Mouth is ot no Validity, were it ſo, vix. Yet it is true; toi 
here Probability is more to be ſoughtithan Truth, which! 
ſometimes ſo merely poſſible, that it can ſcarce find heel. 
And indeed moſt of the Incidentsof this Play ſmell rank 
of Romance. Facimo's falſe Accuſation of Poſihum!1s:0 l- 
Wite is wellenough, and has many good Lines init. 


On Gold, 


ae IIs Gold, : 
Which buys Admittance; oft it do's. yea, and _ 
| EO. 3 ana 


da 
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Diana's Rangers falſe themſelves, andyield up 
Their Does to the Stand o th Stealer, &c. © 


Againſt Women, 


Is there no way for Men to be, but Women 
Muſt be half Workers ? &c. 


Tbe Speech of Bellarius to Aviragusand Guiderius, con- 
tains many fine RefleEtions——. , 
The Handmaids of all Women, or more truly 
Woman its pretty ſelf into a waggiſh Courage, 
Ready in Gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrelous asaWeezel, &c. 


Imogen on Lyesand Falſhood, pretty enough: Two Beg- 
gars told me I could not miſs my Hay; will poor Folks lye? &Cc. 


Melancholy. 


—— O! Melanchcly, 
N ho ever yet cou d ſound thy Bottom? 


The Plot of this Play is taken from Boccace's Novels, Day 
2, Nov. 9. | 


There are beſides theſe, on which I have made no Re- 
marks, Pericles Prince of Tyre, The London Prodigal, Tho- 
mas Lord Cromwel, Sir Fohn Old-caſtle, The Puritan, or 
The Widow of Watling-ſtreet, The Yorkſhire Tragedy, and Lo- 
Me; which, as Jam very well aſſur'd are none of Shake- 
ſear's, nor have any thing in them to give the leaſt Ground 
to think them his; not ſo much as a | dg the Style, the 
manner of Diction, the Humours, the Dialogue, as diſtinct 
wan) thing can poſſibly be. In the worſt of his which 
were genuine, there are always ſome Lines, various Ex- 
E and the turn of Thought which diſcover it to 
ave been the Product of Shakeſpear; But in theſe Seven I 
cn find none of theſe Signs, | 1 
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1 120 thus at laſt paſt thro all Shakeſpear's Plays, in which 
it any good Judge ſhall think me too partial to my Author, 
they muſt give me the Allowance of an Editor, who can 
ſe dom ſcea Fault in the Author, that he publiſhes; nay, it 
he publiſh twoof the ſame kind, that which is then under 
Conſideration, has the Advantage, and excells all others. 
Beſides, if I have ſhewn you all that was any way beautiful 
in him, I have alſo been ſo juſt to the Art, asotten to point 
out his Errors in that particular. And having goneover this 
celebrated Author with ſo much Care, an Author aſſerted 
by the Number of his Admirers (whom to oppoſe is coun- 
ted little leſs than Hereſy in Poetry) to be the greateſt Genin; 
of the modern Times, eſpecially of this Nation, I find my- 
ſelf confirm'd in the Opinion I have long had of the Au- 
tients in the Drama, I mean in Tragedy: for having been io 
long converſant with the Confuſions of want of Art in this 
Poet, tho ſupported with all the Advantages of a great 
Genius; the Beauty ot Order, Uniformity, and Harmony 
of Deſign appears infinitely more Charming; and that 1s 
only to be found in the Greek Poets: tho Otway, and a very 
few Plays wrote by ſome yet living, are not without their 
juſt Praiſe; but thoſe are not ſuch as have been the longeſt 
ved on the Stage, tho very wellreceiv'd; it being a dif- 
cult Matter to bring ſuch a Town to judge of the Man by 
the Performance, and not of the Pertermance by the Man, 
Shakeſpear is indeed ſtor d with a great many Beauties, but 
they are in a heap of Rubbiſh; and as in the Ruins ot a 
magnificent Pile, we are pleas'd with the Capitals of Pills 
the Baſſo- relievos, and the like, as we meet with them, ye: 
how infinitely more beauti ul and charming mult it be to b! 
hold them in their proper Places in the ſtanding Building 
where every thing 1 bath the other, and one Harmon); 0! 
all the Parts heightens the Excellence even of thoſe Par 
And thus if thoſe partial Beauties of Shakeſpear cou de 
or had been view'din a true Poſition with their Corre fei 
dence to ſome perfect Whole, they wou'd receive a Praie 
that they cannot, as they are, come up to. 


Thi 
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This wou'd make me ſurpriz d to find ſo many Advocates 
{or Confuſion, in the Preference they givethe modern Tra- 
gic Poets above Order in Sophocles, and Euripides: did I not 
remember that this is done by Perſons, who are totally ig- 
norant of the Art, and are only pleas'd by Vogue, and Whim- 
ſey; and the Authors themſelves, who wanting Genius, 
and Skill, haverail'd at the Excellence they could not arrive 
at, being humbly content with the precarious Applauſe of 
Fools; which as it was at firſt given without Reaſon, ſo is 


loſt with as little: for whilſt there is no Standard of Excel- 


lence, there can be no ſuch thing as Excellence, which is 
ſuch a levelling Principle in Poetry, as all Men who wou'd 
pretend to the leaſt Merit, ſhou'd, for their own fakes, ex- 
plode, as the genuine Child of Ignorance and Barbariim. 
But I am more ſurpriz'd to find Mr. Dryden in the Num- 
ber of the Flatterers of the Poets ot the Age, who having 
had the Education of a Scholar, heighten'dit with the Beau- 
ties of a great Genius. But his Arguments for the Modern 
againſt the Ancients, are worthy the Cauſe he defends, 
whichis highly ridiculous. For hisfirſt Argument is, That 
the Greek Tragedies were not divided into Acts. But firſt he 
ſhou'd have conſider'd, that this Defect (if it be one) might 
be the Effect of the Ignorance, or Neglect of the Tran- 
{cribers, greater Misfortunes than that having befal'n Au- 
thors of that Antiquity in the dark Times of Gothic Igno- 
ance: But Lam afraid, that I cannot caſily yield that this 
Diviſion into Acts is any Perfection, ſince it plainly breaks 
off the Continuity of the Action, which is by the Chorus, 
kept on, without any Pauſe. But Ariſtotle has given us all 
the Quantitative Parts of a Play, as the Prologue or Pro- 
ta ls, the Epiſode, Exode, and Chorus, which perfectly di- 
t inguiſſid all the Buſineſs and Order of the whole Plot ot the 
Play; for which the Mederns have given us no Rules in re- 
gard of what is proper toeach ACT. Tis true that in the 
Time of Horace the Diſtinction of Als was receiv'd, and 
cken Number ſettled as inviolable. 7 


New brevior quinto, neu {it productior, Accu. 
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But as this was no Improvement in the Art of the Dy. 
ma. ſo had it been ſo, tis plain, that the Moderns cou'd not 
mage any Pretence to the invention, and b Conſequence 
Can ive us no menner of Advantage over Greek Poets 
in that Particular. 8 | 

lis next Argument is — That the Tragedies of the 

Greeks were taken from ſome Tale drawn from Thebes or 
Trey, or at leaſt ſomething. that happen'd in thoſe Apes, 
w nich were ſo knownto the Audience, that they cou d not 
attora any Delight. But let us hear his own Words — And 
the People as ſoon as ever they heard the Name of Oedipus, 
knew as well as the Poet, that he had kill d his Father by Mi, 
take, and committed Inceſt with his Mother, before the Play; 
that they were now to hear of a great Plague, an Oracle, and 
the Ghoſt of Laius; ſo that they ſet with a yawning Expectation 
till he was to come with his Eyes out, and ſpeak an hundred or 
two of Verſes in a tragic Tone, in Complaint of his Misfortunes, 
But one Oedipus, Hercules, or Medea, had been tolerable; 
good People, they ſcap'd not fo cheap, they had ſtill the Chapon 
bouille ſet before them, till their Appetites were cloy'd with the 
ſame Diſh, and the Novelty being gone, the Pleaſure vaniſſ d 
So that one main End of Dramatick Poetry in its Defini- 
ticn, which was tocauſe Delight, was deftroy'd. 


I have tranſcrib'd ſo many of his own Words meerly to 
ſhew the vain and wretched Triumph of a Man, who was 
ſo far from gaining any Advantage over the Ancients, that 
he is out in every Particular. That moſt of the Fables were 
taken trom thoſe celebrated Stories of the fabulous Age 
of Greece, istrue; but that all are ſo, is far from Truth; tor 
the Per/:ans of Zſchylus was not ſo, and ſome of Agatho's 
and other of the Greek Poctsnow loſt were pure Fictions of 
their own, as is plain from Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, and 
trom Horace's Rule. | 5 | 


Si quid mexpertum Scene committis, & audes 
Perſonam formare novam, ſervetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet, &c. 
Nay 
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Nay this was ſo common a Practice, that Ariſtotle him” 
ſelf draws one of his Rules trom it, and from which Ho” 
race took that juſt quoted. Next Mr. Dryden was either 
ignorant, or forgot, that tho the ſame Action was wrote upon 
by ſeveral of the Greek Poets, yet the Conduct and _— 
mentof it was always different, and the Ingenuity of that 
Variation was extremely entertaining to ſo politea People. 
Thus Euripides took theStory of Iyhigenia inTanris,andPolyi- 
des, and Agatho, and others did the fame, yet the Diſcovery 
is made in much a different Manner. Euripides makes Iphi- 
cena, before ſhe goes to ſacrifice Oreſtes, write a Letter to 
her Brother Oreftes, and give it to Pylades todeliver him, and 
left he ſhould ole the Letter, tells him the Contents of it, 
by which the Diſcovery is made, that ſheis Iphigenia, which 
with the Proof of Oreſtes, faves his Lite, and they both 
make their Eſcape. Polyides madea Play on the fame Sub- 
ject, in which Oreftes was brought to the Altar to be ſacri- 
fic d, who when he was going to receive the fatal Blow from 
the Hands of his Siſter Iphigeria, cries out, As my Siſter 

was ſacrific'd to Diana ſo muſt I be ſacrific'd to the ſame, This 
made Iphigenia know her Brother, and fave him, For in- 
deed the various and different Traditions of thoſe Stories 
left the Poet at liberty to take which he pleas d, and that gave 
a Variety even to the ſame Story; as in the Revenge of 
Aicmeon for his Father's Death; ſome made him kill his 
Mother knowingly, as Sophocles has made Oreſtes in his E- 
letra; tome, not knowing ter till after he had done the 
Deed, and others prevent the Deed by a Diſcovery of her 
being his Mother. And theſe Diſcoveries were extreamly 
entertaining to People of that fine Taſte, which the Athe- 
ar shad, as isplain from what Plutarch ſays, when he tells 
us, that when Merope went to kill her Son, therewas a mur- 
muring among the Spectators, which ſhew'd not only their 
Attention, but the Intereſt they gave themſelves in the Miſ- 
fortune of a Mother, who was going to kill her Son, and of 
on, who was to die by the Hands of his Mother, * 


But 
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But methinks that if this had been a real Obje&ior, he 
wou'd never h»vechoſe to write upon the Story of Autho- 
ny after Shakeſpear, and {ome others. The various Con- 
duct ot the tame Story takes away that Dullneſs which he 
apprehends from hearing the {ame ſo often. This is con- 
firm id by the beginning ot Mr. Dryden's own Preface to All 

Love Ihe Death of Anthony and Cleopatra, ſays he, 
is a Subject which has been treated the greateſt Wits of our 
Nation after Shakeſpear; aud by all ſo variouſly, that their 
Example has given me the Confidence to try my ſelf in the Bow 
of Ulyiles among theCrowd of Suiters, and with all to take 
my own Meaſures in aiming at the Mark, 

But this indeed was wrote ſome time after the Eſſay on 
Poctry, and may therefore differ from it, as moſt ot Mr. 
Dryden s critica Prefaces do. He has given another inſtance 
in his Oedi pus, wrote upon not only by the Greeks, Seneca 
and Corneille, but by ſome of our old Engliſh Poets; yet he 
has told us, that they are different Plays, tho on the ſame 
Subject. His indeed differs extremely from that of Soho - 
cles; and tho he condemns Seneca abſolutely, and Corneille 
almoſt as much, yet he has taken the Deſcription ot the 
Plague, the Ghoſt of Laius from Seneca, and an Under- plot 
from Corneille; not that his Under- plot is the ſame, but as 
an Under- plot it is the {ame Error copy'd from a Man he 
condemn'd, And here I can't but take notice, that of all 
he has {aid againſt Oedipus inthe foregoing Quotation, there 
is not one particular to be found in Sophocles. He has no 
Ghoſtof Laius, he has no ſtir in a Deſcription of a Plague, 
nor any but an extreme pathetic Complaint of his Mistor- 
tunes. 

But after al, this Talk of the Pleaſure's being vaniſh'd af. 
ter the Novelty is gone, is highly ridiculous; for this wou'd 
hold good againſt all Plavs that had been ſeen, above once, 
and be more ſo in thoſe of Corneil/e, and his Engliſh Imita- 
tions, whichdepend on Admiration, or the Intricacy of an 
Intrigue, which atter it has been ſeen, like a Jugler's Tricks 
when known, hasnothing entertaining ; for we then knew 
it all, as well as the Athenians cou'd know Oedipus, Ihyeſtes, 


or any other of the Greek Stories; as for Example the Dy- 
cover} 
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tovery in the Spaniſh Fryar, Don Sebaſtian, the Accidents 
of the Five Hours Adventures, &c. yet Mr. Dryden 
wou'd never have yielded, that the Argument againſt the 
Fables of the Antients wou'd hold good againſt the acting. 
or ſeeing any of his Plays but once. But the Paſſions or Man- 
ners of the Antients are ſo admirably perform'd, the Har- 
mony of the Parts ſo charming and perfect, that they will 
bear viewing like an admirable Piece ot Painting for ever, 
and afford a ſtrong and lively Pleaſure. It is not a little Knot, 
or Difficulty in a vain Intrigue, that ſupports a Play or gives 
that Pleaſure, which isderiv'd from Tragedy; but it is the 
good and judicious Contrivance and Conduct of the whole 
in Incidents, productive of Terror and Compaſſion; and 
by the artful Working up ot the Paſſions, and Expreſſion 
of the Manners, Sentiments and the like ; which muſt de- 
light the ſenſible Soul, when ever they are ſeen. 

Beſides, his Deſcription of the Oſcitation, and languid 
beholding of the Athenian Plays without Pleaſure, is di- 
rely contrary to the very matter of Fact, as is plain from 
the Inſtance of Merope 1 gave out of Plutarch, and from 
the Athenians Practice, who fate whole Days to ſee theſe 
Performances. 

In the next Place, hebrings Tagi- Comedies as a Proof of 
the Preference of the Moderns to the Antients, tho as weak- 
ly and to as little Purpoſe to his Cauſe, as any thing before 
urg d. But let us ſee his own Words /I muſt therefore have 

ſtronger Arguments e' er I am convinc d. that Compaſſion 
and Mirth in the ſame Subject deſtroy each other, and in the 
mean time cannot but conclude to the Honour of our Nation, 
that we have invented, increas'd, and perfected. a more plea- 
fant way of Writing, than ever was known to the Antients, or 
Moderns of any Nation, whish is Tragi-Comedy. 

There is ſcarce a Word of this Quotation which is true 
either in Fact or Criticiſm. For firſt, we did not invent 
Tragi-Comedy, as is plain from the Prologue of Plaut us to 
his Amphitryo. 


Faciam ut commiſſa ſit Tragicomeedia 
Nam me perpetuo facere ut {it Comadia, 
Reges quo veniant, & Dii, non par arbitror. 


Said 


_ 


: 
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Quid igitur ? yu hic ſervus Partes quog; haber, 
Faciam proinde, ut dixi, Tragicomœdiam. 


Nay, this unnatural Mixture waseven before Tragedy waz 
in Perfection; that is, in the Infancy ot the Stage, in both 
Athens and Rome; till rejected, and the Stage reformed 
from it by the greateſt Wits and Poets of theſe Cities, 
as a Mixture wholly monſtrous and unnatural, Nam Dica- 
citatem & Facetias per ſe Tragoedia non habet, quippe cui 
ſit Riſus inimicus ( ut ait Demetrius Phalerius) & in qua nil 
niſi miſerabile & terriſicum oſtendatur. For Wit and Railery 
belong not properly to Tragedy, to which Laughter is an Ene- 
my (as Demetrius Phalerius obſerves) in whith nothing is 
ſhown, but what is Pitiful, and Terrible. 


Thus what the Romans and Greeks rejected from the firſt 
ignorant Per formances in their firſt Eſſays ot the Stage, Mr. 
Dryden has made the higheſt Perfection we have over them; 
and ſo it is indeed, for we differ from them in nothing but 
in retaining thoſe Faults which the Ignorance of our firſt 
Writers brought in; which they threw afide from their 


ruder Sketches, that they might indeed arrive at a real Per- 


fection. 

But Mr. Dryden goes on He tells us that we cannot ſo ſþet- 
dily recollect our ſelves after a Scene of great Paſſion and Con- 
cernment, as to pals to another of Mirth and Humour, and 
enjoy it with any Reliſh. But why ſhould he imagine the Soul of 
Man more heavy than his Senſes? Does not the Eye pals from 
an unpleaſant iy pang to a pleaſant one, in much ſhorter Time 

than is requir'd to this? And does not the Unpleaſantneſs of 
the firſt commend the Beauty of the latter i The old Rule of 
Logic might have convinc'd him, that Contraries plac'dnear, 
ſet of each other, &c. | 
wonder he would lay the Objection ſo ſtrong, and yet 
anſwer it ſo weakly; for the Soul can no more pals in a Mo- 
ment from the Tumult of a ſtrong Paſſion in which it is 


throughly engag'd, than the Sea can paſs from the moſt - 


turbulent and furious Storm into a perfect Calm in a Mo- 
ment. There muſt be Time for the terrible Emotion to 
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ſubſide by degrees into a Calm; and there muſt be a gradual 
Paſſage from the Extreme of Griet, Pity, or the like, to its 
oppolite Mirth, Humonr, or Laughter. The Simile, there- 
fore, which he lays down as a Proot, is ſo far from an Ar- 
ument of what he contends for, that it is in no manner a 
Parallel; nor even will it hold in it {elf as here urg'd. There 
is no Agreement betwixt the Paſſage of the Eye from one 
Object to another of different, nay, contrary Kinds, anda 
Soul work'd up to the Height ot Grief, Pity, Indignation, 
Love, &c. ſtarting trom theſe in a Moment to calm Enjoy- 
ment of Mirth, and Laughter : nor is this any Argument 
ot the Heavineſs of the Soul for *tis impoſſible to quit that 
in a Moment, in which it was engag d by Steps, or Degrees. 
Here we have nothing to do with Heavincis or Lightneſs 
but in a metaphorical Senſe, meaning Dul refs or Vivacity 2 
but ſuch a ſwitt Paſſage of the Sou! from oppoſite to oppo- 
lite, is a Proof of a Dullneſs ot Spirit, which cou'd not be 
engaged throughly in anyPaſſion, But thelnſtance of the Eye 
it ſelt is not rightly ſuppos'd ; for it the Eye be fixt with Plea» 
ſure on a grave and ſerious Object. ſuppoſe the taking our Sa- 
viour from the Croſs, by Jordan of Antwerp, the Eye thus at- 
tach'd will neither ſoon, nor eaſily remove it ſeit to look on a 
Droll- piece of Hems kirk, &c. But granting that it remove 
with Eaſe and Swiftneſs from an Object that is unpleaſant, 
to one that is delightful; will it return with the ſame Facility 
from the pleaſant to the unpleaſant ? as in Tragi-comedy, 
where the Soul is to ſtart from Tears to Laughter, and fi om 
Laughter to Tears, five times in one Play : Such a Sou! muſt 
be like ſome Childrens and Womens, who can weep and 
laugh in a Breath. But as Mr. Dryden, in this Inſtance, did 
not conſider the Nature of the Soul, ſo did he not that of 
the Eye; for Objects are pleaſing or diſp eaſing to that, only 
as they pleaſe or diſpleaſe the Mind: to that he leaves the 
Controverſy undecided, or rather he periectly yields the 
Point by bringing nothing againſt it of the leaſt Force and 
Validity. It by this Inſtance he means only the mere me- 
chanic Motion of the Eye, without any Concern in the 
Object, it has as little to do with the Soul engag'd ; for then 
the Simile ſhou'd be the Soul diſengag d in any een, 
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and the mere Swiftneſs of the Tranſition of the Mind from 
one Thought to another. Thus, take him which way you 
will, his Inſtance has nothing todo withthe Matter in hand, 
but has lett the Abſurdity where he found it, in Tragi-Come- 

I conteſs, moſt ot our Tragi-Comedies are ſuch as en- 
gage the Paſſions ſo very little, that the Tranſition from the 
ſcrious to the comical Part may be quick and eaſy; but then 
the Argument has nothing to do here, for that which was 
to be prov id, was the {witt Tranſition from Griet to Mirth, 
or the like. 

But (tays Mr. Dryden) a Scene of Mirth, mix'd with Tra- 
gedy, has the ſame Effect upon us, which our Muſic has be- 
tween the Acts; and that we find a Relief to us from the bi? 
Plot and Language of the Stage, if the Diſcourſes have been 
long. 

By this he wou'd makethe Comic Part of no more rela- 
tion to the Play than the Muſic which is betwixt the Acts, 
that has none at all. But the Parallel here is as defective as 
in the former; for the Muſic empioying only Sounds, may 
by them contribute gradually to the calming the Soul, re- 
ſtoring that Tranquillity which the ruffling of a greatPaſſion 
had raisd: here is nothing to require the Attention of the 
Mind or Reaſon; here is no ſtart from one Extremity to the 
other, which confounds, and not relieves, the agitated Soul. 
But according to this Notion of his, they might compen- 
diouſly act a Tragedy and a Comedy together, firſt a Scene of 
Tragedy, and then a Scene of Comedy: but ſure Mr. Dryden, 
nor any of his Opinion, wou'd ever think this a Perfection; 
and ſuch a Perfection found out and improv'd by us, as the 
Antients, nor any other Nationot the Moderns, ever knew. 
Arid yet moit, if notall, of our modern Tragi-Comedies, 
are even as if a Tragedy and Comedy were acted together; 
the Comic Part of them having no more to do with, or rc- 
lation to the Tragic, than it it were another Play: as in the 
Spaniſh Fryer, the Comedy of which has with Succeſs been 
acted by it ſelf, without any Gap in the Repreſentation 3 
which is a Proof that it is no Part of the Tragedy, ſince it 
is not maim'd by the Separation. And yet Mr. Dryden ples 
ſantly enough tells his Patron, in the Beginning of his De- 
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dication —— Accordingly Ius d the beſt of my Endeavour, in 
the management of two Plots ſo very different from each other, 
that it was not perhaps the Talent of every Writer to have 
madethem of a Piece Since he himſelf has not done it in 
any one Particular, unleſs it be by making two or thrce of 
the under Parts of the ſerious Part, the chief Perſons in the 
Comic, which yetdoes not connect them ſo, but they may 
be ated ſeparately, and makea different Comedy, and Tra- 
gedy; which needs no great Talent to perform, fince no 
Poet cou'd do leſs in his worſt Performance. Had he in- 
teed united them ſo, that the Fryer, Lorenzo, Gomez, El- 
ura, &c. had contributed to the carrying on the Plot, or 
Deſign, of the Queen, Torriſmond, &c. or the Diſcovery 
I of the Birth of Torrismond, or the Life of old Sancho: there 
ad been ſome ground to ſay they were of a Piece: but 
whilſt they carry on two ſeveral, nay different Deiigns,they 
re two diſtitict Plays, tho lamely tack'd together, acted 

FJ tozether, and printed _— WO Fuy. 
4 The Author's Suppoſition of ſo quick a Trantition from 
J Grief, Anger, gc. to Mirth or Laughter, would go a great 
way to Convince a ſenſible Man, that he ſeldom or never 
lad himſelf experimentally felt thoſe Emotions of Soul, 
Y which a true Paſſion excites; and therefore knew not how 
tis fixt to4 Paſſion which it isengag'din, by a well-writ- 
en Scene. But in this he was always equal to himſelf. He 
mas once talking of tranſlating Homer, and I recommended 
Euripides to his Pen; but he reply'd, that he did not like 
at Poet. which was a Proof that he had but little Taſte 
it Nature, or that he was afraid to do that Poet juſtice in 
de Engliſh Language, teſt his charming Draughts of Na- 
ive ſbou'd refine our Taſte, and make us contemn the tin- 
e Trifles of our modern Writers of Tragedy. But I am 
ather apt to think it was his want of a true Reliſh of Na- 
ure, tavitng been early miſled by a great Converfation with 
lie French Romances, which are direct Oppoſites to Na- 
ue; becauſe he told a Gentleman, being by one day at a 
ofice-houſe, who had met with Succeſs in ſome of his 
days, that he wou'd make much ſuch another Poet as 
way: the Gentleman juſtly reply d, that he deſir d to be 
o greater. | | 
. of * * F 7 1 
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I ſhou'dnot have taken ſo much Pains with this Eſſay of 
Mr. Dryden, had it not been printed in his Works, with. 
out any mark of the Alteration of his Opinion; becauſe 
the ignorant Reader, who depends on his Judgment in 
Print, will be miſledby hisAuthority,and theSpeciouſneſs of 
his Reaſons. And this I _ will be my Excuſe tor oppo- 
ſing a Man, who muſt by all be acknowledg'd tohave much 
improv'd our Verſification, and to have diſcover da Genius 
in his other Writings, which juſtly claims our Admiration, 
But that very =_ is what muſt juſtity my Undertaking, 


fince the very Aut 
the more prejudicial in eſtabliſhing his Errors. 


Before I quit this point, I muſt take notice, that the Au- 


thor of Shakespear's Lite is ot opinion, that Tragi-Comedy 
will take more than Tragedies; but he having given noln- 
ſtances to prove this Opinion, I muſt only take it for a Sup- 

ſition, which has more probability. of Falſhood than 
Truth, For we have not for ſome Years paſt had any of 
that kind on the Stage, which have pleas d: The Fatal Mar- 
riage, and Oroonoko, are the laſt that I can remember; and 
I amapt to believe, that more were pleas'd with the Tragic 
Part of both thoſe Plays, than with the Comic. Thusthe 
Scene of the Hiſtorical Dialogues of Shakespear pleaſe by a 


ſort of Preſcription; yet, let any Man in our Days bring | 


any ſuch thing upon the Stage, he wou'd ſoon be convinc'd 
of his Error bya juſt Condemnation. 

I hope by this time ] have made it plain, that the Mo- 
derns have not got any Advantage above the Antients in the 
Drama, by what Mr. Dryden has urg'd in their behalf in 


the Particulars above- mention d; but there ſtill remains a- 


nother Objection, tho much more modeſtly urg d, in his 
Preface to All for Love: In which Play, he at laſt confeſſes 
that the Antients _ to be our Maſters, and allows what 
Horace ſays to be juſt. 


— — — Vos Exemplaria Græca 
Nocturna versate Manu, vergate Diurna. 


ority which his Merits give him, willbe 
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But then Yet tho their Models are regular, they are too 
little for Engliſh Tragedy, which requires to be built on a 
larger Compaſs, Tho I could anſwer him from himſelf in 
his Preface toOedipus, after he has ſaid more on this Point, or 
rather explain'd what he ſays here; yet I ſhall examine the 
Weight of what he urges, But firſt let us hear him in the 
preface before quoted to Oedipus. © Sophocles is indeed ad- 
mirable every where, and therefore we have follow'd 
* him as cloſe as ever we cou'd. But the 4thenian Thea- 
tre (whether more perfect than ours, is not now diſ- 
* puted) had a Perfection differing trom ours, You ſee 
« there in every Act a ſingle Scene (or two at the moſt | 
« which manages the Buſineſs of the Play; and atter that 
* ſucceeds the Chorus, which commonly takes up more 
Time in ſinging, than there has been employ'd in ſpeak- 
ing. The principal Perſon appears almoſt conſtantly 
* throthe Play; but the interior Parts ſeldom above once 
in the whole Tragedy. The Couduct of our Stage is much 
more difficult, where we are on, 5 never to loole any 
* conſiderable Character, which we have once preſented.” 
And a little after — Perhaps after all, it we cou'd 
think ſo, the antient Method, as it is ea/zeft, is alſo the 
* moſt natural, and the beſt: for Variety, as 'tis manag'd, 
is too often ſubject to breed Diſtraction; and while we 
* wou'd pleaſe too many ways, for want of Art in the 
Conduct, we pleaſe innone.” 

I confeſs I was not a little puzzled at the firſt Quotation 
till I met with the ſecond, which was asa Commenr on the 
former. Nay, I am yet to ſeek what he means by a Mo- 
del; he ſhou'd have defin'd his Term, ſince tis plain that he 
means ſomething different trom what we underſtand by 
the Formation of the Deſign, or the Conſtitution ot the Sub- 
ect. The Reader will find, that in thoſe Rules, which I 
have from Ar iſtotle laid down for the writing and judging 
of a Tragedy, there is ro one Rule about the ſeldom, or 
often bringing in of the Characters; but that naturally fol- 
lows the Conſtitution of the Subject: for it is certain in 
Reaſon and Nature, that none ought to be brought in, but 
ach as are neceſſary to the Deſign, and only as they are ne- 

114 ceſſary; 
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ceſſary; todo otherwiſe, is contrary to good Conduct, 
and to Perfection; and if in many ot thoſe Plays of the 
Antients whichremain, what Mr. Dryden has obſery'd be 


true, it is no Rule to him, it he forms his Story according 
to Art, and yet have his under Characters more frequent]y | 
on the Stage. That each Act of the Antients conliſtsof | 
about one or two Scenes, is a certain Perfection, but in the 
Laison of Scenes, as the French call it, and in their Shoye- * 
neſs, which Ibelieve Mr. Dryden meant by their Model be- | 
ing too little for our Stage; for thoſe numerous Scenes 


brought in by our Poets, do not only ſtretch the Play to an 
unreaſonable Length, but generally breed a Contuſion, and 


have no Connection to one another. So that this ſhews * 
Mr. Dryden's Error in making a Diſtinction betwixt the | 
Perfection of the Athenian Stage, and that of London, in 
the ſame numerical ſort of Poem, in which there can be 


but one Perfection, and either Athens, or London, muſt be 
in the wrong: But I have already prov'd Athens in the 
right; ſo that what Mr. Dryden urges tor a different Per- 
fection on our Stage, only proves a Dofect, and ought 


therefore to be rejected; as he indeed in the End ſeems to 


confeſs, but lays his adhering to the Error on the Tyranny 
of Cuſtom, which Men of his Authority may and ought 
to break and reform. 

Belides that Shortneſs which he objects to the Antients, 
- 18 what we often wiſh for in our modern Authors, when 
they tire us with their tedious Scenes for four Hours toge - 
gether, without ever engaging our Souls at all: And the 
Chorus was a more natural Relief than Comic Interludes, 
or the Muſick betwixt the Acts. That our Stage does not 
require a larger Compaſs to build on, is plain trom the Or- 
than of Ot way, which ſtill pleaſes, and ever will; and yet 
tor the moſt part it is conducted according to the Model of 
the Ancients, and without any under Plot; the Epiſodes ot 
it being entirely Parts ot the Deſign, and not to be left out 
without maiming the whole. Whence it is plain, that itis 
not the Faultof the Audience, but the Impotence or Igno- 
rance of the Poet, who is not able (tho he calls this Way 


the moſt eaſy) to travel in ſo ſmooth and pleaſant a Wh. | 
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But this Controyerſy betwixt the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns is too copious and large to be thoroughly diſcuſs d in 
this Point, it hasengag'd Boiſean and Mr. Perault in France, 
and Mr. Wotton, and Sir William Temple, in our own 
Country; but I think a middle Courſe ought to be ſteer d: 
there are things in whick they have evidently excell'd us, 
and to imitate which, is counted now the higheſt Perte- 
(tion; as in Statuary: and the beſt Painters have made it 
their Study to imitate the Antique. The ſame muſt be ſaid 
in Oratory and Poetry, eſpecially in theTragic Poem, in which 
we have by no means yet been able to rival them. We have 
had ſome Poets who have happily detcrib'd ſome things 
finely, and given us many pretty and fine Reflections and 
Topics; but there is no Order, no Decorum, no Harmony 
of Deſign, nay no Relation of the Parts to each other; 
but as Horace ſays, 


Inceptis gravibus plerumque ( magna profeſſis, 
Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus & alter 

Aſſuitur Pannus. Cum Lucus, & Ara Dianz, 

Et properantis Aque per amænos Ambitus agros, 

Aut Flumen Rhenum, aut Pluvius deſcribitur Arcus. 


They can patch a lame Plot with ſome fine Lines, ſome 
pretty Similes; can make a fine Deſcription of a Battle, of 
Grove, or the like; but all theſe thruſt into their wrong 
Places, where they have not the leaſt to do. And theſe are 
the Men wha exclaim againſt the Rules, and by a ſenſeleſs 
Noile ſet up for Patrons of Confuſion, and Enemies to 
Harmony and Order; as if any one ſhould prefer the ram- 
bling Prelude of a Performer (who, by the way, ſeldom 
knows any thing of the Compoſition) to the fine Sonatas 
of Corelli, or the admirable Compoſition and Harmony of 
Parts in a Piece of Henry Purcel. One is only a Proot of 
the Volubility of the — Fingers; the other the 
3 of Muſick, that moves the Soul which way it 
pleaſes. ; 

But there may be ſome tolerable Reaſon given, why 
theſe Poets, that have even thoſe Scantiings of Poetry,, 
ſhould ſurpriſe the Town into an Admiratiqn ot their Per- 
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formances, as our Shakespear, and Mr. Dryden in hisPlays; 
but the Succeſs of ſome ſince them, is wholly unaccount- 
able, whoare full as faulty in their Plots or Detigns, and yet 
have ſcarce one Line in a Pay that diſcovers any Re- 
flection. 8 | 

Among theſe are our Lady Poets, who like uno in the 
Production of I'7lcan, arc always dcliver'd of Cripples. I 
beg the Ladies Pardonʒldo not exclude themifrom all manner 
ot Po:try; they have in all Ages ſucceeded in the leſſer 
Poeſy, but no Woman ot any other Nation, that J know 
of, except England, ever pretended to meddie with the 
Drama. Magaloſirate the Miſtreſs of Alcmeon, the Lyr:, 
Poct; Sappho one of whoſe Poems is {till extant,and whole 


Writings were admired by Longinus himſelf; The wrote 


Elegies, Epigrams, Monodes and Iambics; and her Friend 
Erinna, and her cotemporary Demophila 3 Theano, the 
Wite of Pythagoras; Cleobalma who wrote Amgma's; 
Corinna who was Miſtreſs of ſo much Excellence, and ſo 
good a Lyric Poet, that ſhe was call'd the Lyric Muſe, and 
had five times the Victory over the famous Pindar of Thebes : 
Jele/illa, Praxilla, Aſpajia, a ſecond Erinna, Myro, Eudo- 
ſia, the Wite of Theodoſzusthe younger; Damocharns, He- 
fire of Alexandria, Moeio, Neſſis a Lyric Poete ſe, 'ome ot 
whole Poems are yet extant ; and Philoenis. All theſe we 
have had from Greece, and not one ot them attempted the 
Drama, Now tor the Latius, who arc but very few. Co- 
rinjicia, whoſe Epigramsare ſtill extant ; Sempronia, Iheo- 
phhiia, the Wife of Canius the Poet; Proba Rofweida Nun, 
who writing in Latin Verſe, is put among the Latin Poets. 
But in Eugland we have had almoſt as many Ladies in the 
Sock and Buskin as Men. But to theſe I wou d addreſs what 
Plato has made Sophocles and Euripides ſay to a young Poet, 
whothas ſpeaks to them. I can mabe Verses tolerably well, 
and I know how in my Descriptions to extend a mean Subject, 
and contract a grtat one; 1 know how to excite Terror and 
Compatlion, and to make pitiſul Things appear dreadful, and 
menacing. 1 will thereſore go and write Tragedies. So- 
; Fhocies and Euripides anewer him thus: Do not go ſo faſt, 


Tragedy is hot what you ta be it to bez "tis 1 Body compos'd 0 
| vs many 
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many different and well-ſuited Parts; of which you will make 
a Monſter, unleſs you know how to adjuſt them. You may | 
know what it isto be learn d before the Study of the Art of | 
Tragedy, but you don't yet know that Art. 

But this ought to be addreſs d to the Male Writers as well 
as the Female; for it has been the ill Writing of the for- 
mer, which gave them the Aſſurance to attempt a Thing, 
ia which they cou'd ſee no Difficulty, while they ſaw no- 
thing but the wild Compoſitions of the Times, 

But this is a Subject which I have a Deſign to touch more 
cloſely when I ſhall examine all the taking Plays of the lat- 
ter Years, and deliver a Critic upon them in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that the Ladies themſelves may judge of the Ridicu- 
louſneſs ot thoſe things, which we now call Tragedies. 
For the Fate of that Point of the Drama depending much 
on the Boxes, the Labour will not be diſagreeable to give 
them ſuch Demonſtrations as may without Difficulty in- 
form their Underſtandings, and Judgments, 

Tho this gradual way of reforming the Stage may be 
ſ\mething tedious, yet ſince there is no other Way to ob- 
tain that Happineſs, but the Government's having an im- 
mediate Inſpection ot it, or by deputing as many Judges, 
of the Drama as were in Athens, where each of the Ten 
Tribes choſe a Judge, who acted upon Oath; but that can 
never be done while private Intereſt has the Direction of a 
publick Diverſion ; for that has no Regard to any ching, 
but it ſelf, 

I ſhall here take my Leave of the Plays of Shakespear; 
and ſhall proceed to the Conſideration of his Poems, which 
are publiſh'd in this Edition, and are more perfect in their 
kind, than his Plays; as will appear by making a Judg- 
ment of them by thoſe Rules which I ſhalllay down as the 
Guides to Perfection in them. 


The End of the Remarks on the Plays of Shakeſpear. 
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Come now to Shakespear's Poems, the 


Publication of which in one Volume, 
and of a- piece with the reſt ot the 
Works, gave occaſion to my Peruſal ot 
his other Writings, with ſo much At- 
> | tention, that 1 cou'd not eaſily be im- 
pos d on by any ſpurious Copy of that 
Poet, Tis true, there may perhaps be a Michael Angelo 
found, who may copy the Antique ſo admirably, as to puz- 
e the greateſt Maſters; but then the very Copy mult have 


the 
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the Beauty and Merit of an Original. Thus I am confident, 

that tho the Poems this Volume contains are extremely di- 
Ninguiſh'd in their Excellence and Value, yet there is not 
one of them that does not carry its Author's Mark and 
Stamp upon it ; not only the ſame manner of Thinking, the 
fame turn of Thought, but even the ſame Mode of Preſs 
and Expreſſion, the Decompounds, his peculiar fort ot Epi- 
thets, which diſtinguiſh his from the Verſes of all his Go. 
temporaries or Succeſlors, as in the Poems —. . 


From off A Hill, whoſe concave Womb rewarded 
A plaintful Story from a Siſtring Vale, &c. 


And in his Plays this; very Epithet we find particularly, 
That even her Art ſiſters the natural Roſes. But to compare 
all the Poems in this manner would be an endleſs Work, and 
make al moſt as many Volumesas his Plays; and it wou d 
be perfectly unneceſſary, fince whoever knows any thing 
ot Shakejpear, will find his Genius in every Epigram of theſe 
Poems, in every particular I have mention'd, aud the fre- 
quent Catachreſes; his Starts aſide it Allegories, and in ſhort 


his Verſification, which is very unequal; ſometimes flow- 


ing imoothly but gravely like the Thames, at other times 
down-right Proſe, He never touches on an Image in any 
of them, but he proves the Poem genuine. 

But ſome, perhaps, who are for undervaluing what they 
have no ſhare in, may ſay, that granting them to be Shake- 

ſpear's, yet they are not valuable enough to be reprinted; 25 
wasplain by the firſt Editors of his Works, who wou'd 
o:herwiſe have join'd them all together. 

To this l anſwer . That the Aſſertion is falſe; or Were 
it not, it is more than the Objector knows by hiso -n Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding: But to prove it faſſe We need on 
conſider, that they are much leſs imperfect in their Kind, 
than even the beſt of his Plays, as will appear from the Rules 
I ſhall lay down immediately : In the next Place, the firſt 

Editors were Players, who had nothing to do with any thing 
but the Dramatic Part, which yet they publiſh'd full of gro!s 
Miſtakes, many of which remain to this Day; nor we - 
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they by any means Judges of the Goodneſs or Badneſs of 
the Beauties or detects of either Plays or Poems. 

There isnextan Objection, That it theſe Poems had been 
Genuine, -they had been publiſh'd in the Lite time of rhe 
author, and by himſelt; but coming out almoſt thirty Years 
er his Death, there is great Reaſon to ſuſpect that they 
rc not Genuine. 

To this 1 anſwer, That if nothing was to be thought his 
but what was publiſh'd in his Life time, much the greater 
Number of his Plays wou'd be as liable to this Objection as 
is Poems. Next, here is indeed no Weight in the Obje- 
tion; Is there any thing more common than the Publica- 
ton of Works ot great Men after their Deaths ? It is more 
than thirty Years ſince the Death ot the ingenious Butler 
yet it is certain that Mr.. lot the Temple has a Manu- 
icript of his in his Hands, perhaps more valuable than his 
Hiudibraſs, and in the tame kind of Verſe, becauſe the Sub- 
ect wou'd afford greater Matter for ſo fine a Genius to work 
on; and it this Gentleman ſhou'd be prevail'd upon todo 
the dead Author the Juſtice to publiſh this ro the World, 
cou'd this Objection rob his Memory of the Work, and 
make it {purious? No, no, there is a likeneſs in one Man's 
Children generally, which extends not beyond the Family; 
and in the Children of the Brain it is always fo, when they 
:1c begot by a Genius indeed. Beſides, thele Poems being 
molt to his Miſtreſs, it is not at all unlikely, that ſhe kept 
tem by her till they fell into her Executor's Hands, or ſome 
Fiend who wou'dnot let them be any longer conceal'd. Bur 
er all, there were more in proportion at theſe Poems in 
this Volume, printed in his Life-time, than ot his Plays, as 
plain from his Venus and Adonis, his Tarquinand Lucrece, 
aud ſeveral Epygrams and Sbnnets. r, | 

There is a Poem in this Book called the Paſſionate Shep- 
herd, which gives us a ſtrong Proof of its being Shakeſpear's; 
tor Sir Hugh the Welch Levite, in the Merry Hivesof Wind- 
or, to appeaſe his Choler or his Fears, as he is waiting to 

ght Dr. Caius, repeats often ſome of the Lines: as 


By ſhallow Rivers, to whose Falls 
Melodions Birds ſing Madrigals, 
| | SI. There 
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There will I make our Peds of Roſes, 
And a thouſand fragrant Foſies. 


This at leaſt proves it a known and celebrated Song when 
Shale pear wrote that Play, which was Years before his 
Death. 

There is yet another Proof of the Poems being genuine, 
for there is in them the Song which begins the fourth Act of 
Meaſure for Meaſure, at length; whereas there is but one 
Stanza ot it in the Play, which is, 


Take, oh! take those Lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn, 
And those E, es thebreak of Day 
Lights which do miſlead the Morn, 
But my Kiſſes bring again, 
Seals of Love, tho ſeal'd in vain, wa! 


The Stanza, omitted in the Play, is, pate 


Hide, O! hide those Hills of Snow, 
Which thy frozen Bosom bears, 

On whose Tops the Pinks that grow 
Are of thoſe that April wears; 


But my poor Heart firſt ſet free, 
Bound in those Icy Charms by thee. 


This leads me to a Book __ publiſh'd, containing on 
ſome few of his Poems contuſedly put together ; for what 


is there call'd The Paſſionate Pilgrim, is no more than a Med- + 


ly of n thrown into a Heap without any Diſtin- 
ction, tho they are on ſeveral and different Subjects: As for 
Example, The firſt Stanza in theſe Poems is call d, The Fal/e 
Relief: the next Stanxa is call'd, The Temptation; and on 
quite another Subject, tho incorporated into one under that 
general Title of The Paſſionate Pilgrim: the next Stanza 15 
call'd, Faſt and Looſe, and {till on another Subject: the next 
Stanza, tho join'd as the reſt as part of the ſame Poem, 15 


ona Subject vaſtly different from that of the former $ranz, 
, anc. 


Py ** 
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and igcall'd, The Sweet Provocation: the ſame holds good 
of the next, which is call d, Ihe Conſtant Vow. 

I might go on with the reſt of them, which confound 
the Reader, and very much injure the Poet, by palming on 
his Memory ſuch abſurd Incoherences, as none bur ſuch a 
wiſe Editor cou'd ever have ſtumbled on. 

Again, the Poems are not only in that Book thus ridicu- 
jouſly blended together in a prepoſterous Mixture, but ſorhe 
of them are lame and imper feet; to inſtance in one, which 
is here call d, The Paſſionate Shepherd. The Anſwer to that, 
in the Book we mention, is not a ove fix or feven Lines; 
and here it is as long and as beautitul as the Shepherd's Ad- 
dreſs, nay, in my opinion much better. : | 

ThoLove and its Effects are otten happily enough touch'd 
in many of theſe Poems, yet I mult confeis that it is but 
too viſible, that Petrarch had a littie infected his way of 
thinking on that Subject: 2 ho- ever can admire Mr. 
Cowley's Miſtreſs, has a thouſand time: more Cauſe of Ad- 
miration ot our Shakeſpear, in his Love Verſes; becauſe he 
has ſometimes fuci Touchesof Nature as will make amends 
for thote Points, thoſe Epigrammatica Acumina, which are 
not, or ever can be, the Product of a Soul truly touch'd 
with the Paſſion of Love. | 

The Poem of Venus and Adonis has been much 24mir'd; 

ſince it has of late come to be known to the Curious, and 
there are a great many very beautiful Images and Lines mit. 
Bion, one of the Minor Greek Pocts, has wrote on the lame 
Subject, with this diffetence: The Brizi/h hard has taken 
more of the Story in; that is, he has given us a Draught of 
the laſt Scenes of the amorous E ſlays ot the Paſſion ot he- 
nus on the Youth, as well as of his Death, and lier Lamen- 
tations upon it; whereas the Edyllium of Bion only laments 
his Death. However, this furniſhes us with an Opportu- 
nity of making a better Compariſon Lerwixt our Poet and 
the Antients,than that which Mr. Hales of Eton, my Lord 
Falkland and the reſt, took in oppolition to Ben, Fohnſon, 
I the more willingly do this, becauſe the right honourable 
the Earl of IWinchelſea bas tranſlated this dry Piece with a 
great deal of Addreſs, which 1 ſhall here give you as! find 
t in Print. ' 

| The 
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The firſt Edyllium of Bion, On the Death of 
7 WU: & & 5 


Tranſlated by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
| Winchelſea. 


OURN all ye Loves! the fair Adonis dies 
The lovely Youth in Death's Embraces lies 

Riſe wretched Venus, and to Mourning turn 
The Tyrian Robes thy beauteous Limbs adorn : 
Thy panting Boſom beat in wild Deſpair, 
And pierce with thy Complaintsthe yielding Air, 

Mourn all ye Loves! the fair Adonis dies! 

The lovely Youth in Death's Embraces lies! 


Ah! how his Breaſt ſeems lovely to the Sight? 
The Tusk that wounded him is not ſo white. 
The ſparkling Luſtre now forſakes his Eyes, 
And from his Lips the rich Carnation flies; 
The charming Youth lies breathleſs on the Plain, 
And Cytherea's Kiſſes are in vain. 

Mourn all ye Loves the fair Adonis dies! 

The lovely Youthin Death's Embraces lies! 


Ry ys 0a et . PY 


Tho wide the Wound upon his Thigh appears, 14 
The tender Goddeſs Breaſt a larger bears, 81 
Cloſe by his Side his faithful Dogs attend, E1 
And howling o'er the Corps, the Skies they rend. 
The Mountain Nymphs their {ad Diſtraction ſhow, 
But Venus Griefsno Limits will allow. | 
Bare-footed to the Deſart ſhe repairs, | | A; 
With Looks diſorder'd, and neglected Hair, 

And her ſott Fleſh the cruel Brambles tear. 
Mourn all ye Loves! the fair Adonis dies! Fr, 
The lovely Youth in Death's Embraces lies! | | 


The 


10 


The Rocks and Floods lament his hapleſs Fate, 
Adonis, ſtill Adonis, raey repeat. 


The Flowersa univerſal Sorrow ſhew, 


And weep his Fall in pu Dropsof Dew, 

But Venus o er the pat {s Mountain flies, 

And Hills and Vallies eccho to her Cries. 
Mourn all ye Loves! the fair Adonis dies! 
The lovely Youth in Death's Embraces lies 


W ho can the Cyprian Queen's ſad Story know, 
Without lamenting her diſaſtrous Woe ? 
With Armsour-ſtretch'd ſhe graſps the fleeting Air, 
And cries, Adonis ſtay !- tay, lovely Fair! 
At length Pvefound thee ! fly not my Embrace, 
My glowing Kiſs ſhall warm thy bloodleſs Face. 
With eager Lips I'll draw thy parting Breath, 
Receive thy Soul, and fuck thy Love in Death. 
This farewel Kiſs I never will reſign, 
And tho you leave me, that ſhall ſtill be mine, 
Far off you fly Adonis, and muſt go 
To viſit the remorſleſs King beiow. 
But as a Goddeſs far more wretched, I 
Immortally am curs'd, and cannot die. 

Mourn all ye Loves! the fair Adonis dies! 

The lovely Youth in Death's Embraces lies 


The Queen of Love aſſumes a widow'd State, 
And round her little Loves unactive wait! 
dhe blames thee, too raſh Youth! alone to dare 
Encounter ſavage Beaſts, himſelf ſo fair. 
Mourn all ye Loves! the fair Adonis dies! 
The lovely Vouth in Death's Embraces lies! 


As many Tears fair Venus Eyes ſupply 

As Drops of Blood fell from Adonis Thigh; 

From which ſucceſſively were ſeen to riſe 

From Blood the Roſe, from Tears Anemonies. 
Mourn all ye Loves! the fair Adonis dies ! 
The lovely Youth in Death's Embraces lies! 
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Fair Cytherea, from the Woods retire; 

No longer there lament your loſt Deſire; t 
The Nuptial Bed for your cold Love prepare, 

Who looks (as ſleeping) charming ſtill, and fair. 

On golden Bolſters raiſe his heavy Head. 

So let him lie tho pale his Looks, and dead 

In his rich Garments lay him gently down, 

The {ame that us'd thy happy Nights to crown. 

Let Flow'rs and Garlands o'er the Corps be ſpread ; 

But they, ſince he's no more, will quickly tade. 

With tragrant Effences perfume the Air, 

Since he is gone, who was all ſweet, and fair. 
Now deckt in Purple ſoft Adonis lies; | 1 


The little Loves attend with weeping Eyes, Jt 
And ſtrive by different Ways their Griet to ſhow, ; 
This tramples on his Dart, that breaks his Bow ; = 


A thirdi'th' Air his uſeleſs Quiver throws; F 
A fourth th' embroiger'd Slipper wou'd unlooſe. 

In golden Cups another Water bears. 

One waſhes off the Blood his Thigh beſmears. 

Another beats officiouſly the Air,  _ | 

And with ſoft Pinions tanns the breathleſs Fair. i 
All Hymen's Torches on the Threſhold lie | 
Extinguiſh'd, and the Marriage Garland by, 

Hymen's no longer ſung, but all around 

Adonis is become the mourntul Sound. 

The pitying Graces in the Conſort move, 

And mourn th' unhappy Cytherea's Love. 

Her boundleſs Grief the fatal Siſters ſhare, 

Endeavour to recal the beauteous Fair; 

But cruel Proſerpine is deaf to Prayer. 


ſ 

| I nee I not tranſcribe that of Shakeſpear, ſince by turning t 
| to the Page you may find it. The particular Complaint of n 
| Venus in Bion begins, a 

| | | t 
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The Similies in Shakeſear are generally very good, as 
that, N f 


Evin at an empty Fagle ſharp by Faſt 
Tires with her beak en — 6-4 Fleſh, and Bone, &c. 


And that in the next Stanza but one. 


Look how a Bird lies tangled m a Net, 
So ſaſten d, &c. 


But it wou d be tedious to refer to all the Similies, ſince 
there is ſcarcea Page but has one or more very well adapted. 
to the heightning of the Subject. 

Vennus's Speeches to Adonis, allowing now and then for 


ſome Petrarchiſms, are natural and pathetick enough, ex- 
preſſing her Eagerneſs ot Deſire, 


oh! Pity, gan ſherry, flint-hearted Boy, &c. 


The Deſcription of the Horſe of Adonis, and all that paſ- 


ſes from the Jennet's coming out ot the Coppice, is very 
lively; her Speech to him likewiſe, 


Oh! faireſt Mover on this mortal Round! &c. 
And her Reply to him, 


What canſt thou talk ( quorh ſhe) haſt thou a Tongue * 


Her Deſcription of the Terrors of the Boar, and her Diſ- 
ſuaſions from hunting are very good, But ſhe ſcems ſome- 
thing too long and particular in her Per ſuaſion to his courſing 
or hunting the timerous Hare. Shakeſpear was at leaſt a 
young Poet when he wrote this, it being as hetells his Pa- 
tron in his Billet Dedicatory his firſt Eſſay; I ſuppoſe he 
means in this Kind, for certainly ſome of his Plays were 
wrote betore it, being infinitely leſs perfect in the Diction 
and Verſification. Her chiding of Death, ex preſſes that 
Terror in lively Colours. | 


a 3 Be- 
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Beſides the Similiesand pathetick Speeches, there are ſcat - 
ter d up and down ſome Topics well expreſs d, as 


On Love. 


Love is a Spirit all compact of Fire, 
Not groſs to ſmk, but light, and will aſpire, 


On Love and Luſt, 


Call it not Love, for Love to Heaven is fled, 
Since ſweating Luſt on Earth uſur ps his Name, &c, 


There is alſo ſomething fine on the Power of Love. 7 


The next Poem is upon the Rape of Lucrece by Tarquin. 
I have ventur'd to make this Edition differ from the former; 
becauſe thoie few Notes that us d to be printed with it, are 
very childiſh, and ſuperfluous, and doubtleſs not defign'd 
to be committed to the Preſs by the Author; they being on- 
ly to point out in Proſe to the Reader, what he has betore 
his Eye in Verſe. This Poem in my Opinion is much in- 
ferior to the former, tho a much better Subject for a Poem. 
Lucrece is too talkative and of toowanton a Fancy for one 
in her Condition, and of her Temper; yet there are many 
good Lines, and ſome very good Topics, tho a little too far 
ipread; as thoſe of Night, Opportunity, and Time, 


Oh! Comfort-killing Night! Image of Hell, as 
Dim Regiſter, and Notary of Shame, &C. af 
And, an 
; 1 2 | ita 

Oh! Opportunity, thy Guilt is great | ry 
'Tis thou, that excur'ſt the Traitor Treaſon, &c. r 

| | Po 
And, | mi 
Miſha pen Time, Copeſmate of ugly Night, kn, 


Swift ſubtle Poſt, Carrier of griſly Care, &c. 
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Theſe, tho they expreſsa great many Propertiesand Ef” 
fects ot the Topics, are yet too curious and too long to en” 
tertain a Lady in ſo deſperate a Condition as Lucrece Was: 
and the fame will hold good of ſeveral things, betore ſhe 
givesherſclf the fatal Wound. 

There are ſome other commonPlaces inthis Poem, worth 
——__ Asof the Avaritious, tho brought in by way of 
Simile. 


Those that much covet, are of Gain ſo fond, 
That oft they lade not that which they poſſeſs, &c. 


Which is the Senſe of this Latjg Saying, Tam deeſt avaro 
- rin quam quod non habet. And on the ſame Sub- 
ject. | | 


The aged Man that coffers up his Gold, &c. 


Therearetwo Verſes very like this of Claudian ; 


Regis ad Exemplum totus componitur Orbis. 


For Princes are the Glaſs, the School, the Book, 
Where Subjects Eyes do learn, do read, do lool. 


Lurge not this to charge him with Plagiariſm, but only 
to ſne that if the Similſtude of Thought may be a Proof 
of his having read the Claſſics, as well as the finding no ſuch, 
an Argument that he had not; theſe and various other in- 
ſtances, which I might give trom both his Poemsand Plays, 
wou'd prove that he was not ſo unacquainted with them, 
as ſome Gentlemen wou'd perſuade us. There are in this 
_ as well as in the tormer, a great many fine Si- 
miles, IE” „ | 

There is beſides in this Poem, I think, a Proot of his 
cnowing Virgil; for he has painted Sinon, as Virgil has done 

Gga betore 
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leſore him. I do not mean totidem Verbis, but has given 
him the ſame Character, and ſo plainly, that this is viſibly 
taken rom that. | 
All that I have to ſay of the Miſcellaneous Poems, is, that 
they are generally Epi roms and thoſe perfect in their kind, 
according to the bel ules that have been drawn from the 
Practice of the Antients, by Scaliger, Lillius Giraldus, Min- 
turnus, Robertellus, Gorreus, Poſſevinus, Pont anus, Rade- 
rus, Donatus, Voſſius, and Vavaſſor the Feſuit ; at leaſt as 
tar as they agree: but it is not to be ſuppos'd, that I ſhould 
give you hereall, that hasbeen ſaid of this ſort of Poeſy by all 
theſe Authors; for that would it ſelt make a Book inFolio: 


I ſhall therefore here on = you ſome conciſe Rules for 
ts o 


this and ſome other Partꝭ of the leſſer Poetry, on whichShake- 

ſpear has touch'd in theſe Poems; for he has ſomething Pa- 
ſtoral in ſome, Elegiac in others, Lyric in others, and Epi- 
grammatic in moſt. And when the general Heads of Art 
are put down in all theſe, it will be no hard matter to form 
a right Judgment on the ſeveral Performances. 


I ſhall begin with thoſe excellent Rules in the preſent 
mw of Buckingham's Eſſay on Poetry, of which he ays 
Jau: 


Tis not a flaſn of Fancy, which ſometimes 
Dazling our Minds, ſets off the ſlighteſt Rhymes; 
Bright as a Blaze, yet in a Moment done: 

True Wit is everlaſting, as the Sun; 
Which, tho ſometimes behind a Cloud retir'd, 
Breaks out again, and is by all admir'd. 
Number, and Rhyme, and that harmonious Sound, 
Which never does the Ear with har ſnneſs wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar Arts; 

For all in vain theſe ſuperficial Parts 
Contribute to the Structure ot the whole, 
Without a Genius too; tor that's the SOUL. 
A Spirit, which inſpires tho ork throughout, 
As that of Nature moves the World about; 
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A Heat, that glows in every Word that's writ; 
Tis ſomething of Divine, and more than Mit: 
It ſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown ; 
Deſcribing all Men, but deſcrib'd by none, 


As all is Dullneſs, where the Fancy's bad, 
do without Judgment Fancy is but mad. 
And Judgment has a boundleſs Influence, 
Not only inthe Choiceof Words, but Senſe, 
But on the World, on Manners, and on Men, 
Fancy is but the Feather of the Pen: 
Reaſon is that ſubſtantial uſeful Part, 


I Which gains the Head, while t'other wins the Heart. 


Firſt then of Songs, which now ſo much abound: 
Without his Song, no Fop is tobe found; 
A moſt offenſive Weapon, which hedraws 
On all he meets, againſt Apollo's Laws. 
Tho nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no part 
Ot Poetry requires a nicer Art. 
For as in Rows of richeſt Pearl there lies 
Manya Blemiſh, which eſcapes our Eyes, 
The leaſt of which Defects is plainly ſhown, 
In ſome ſmall Ring, and brings the Value down; | 
do Songs ſhou'd be to juſt Perfection wrought, 5 
Yet where can we ſee one without a Fault? | 
Exact Propriety of Words, and Thought, 
Expreſſion eaſy, and the Fancy high; 
Yet this not ſeem tocreep, nor that to fly; 
No Words tranſpos d. but in ſuch Order all, 
Astho hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance to fall. 


Next Elegy, of ſweet but ſolemn Voice, 
And of a Subject grave exacts the Choice. 
The praiſeof Valour, Beauty, Wit contains, 
And there too oft deſpairing Love complains. 
Their greateſt Fault, who in this kind have writ, 
l not defect of Words, or want of Wit. 
G g 3 Bit 
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But ſhould this Muse harmonious Numbers yield, 
* And even Couplet be with Fancy fill'd ; 

If yet a juſt Coherence be not made 

Between each Thought, and the whole Model laid 
So right, that every Step may higher riſe, 

Like goodly Mountains, till they reach the Skies; 
Tvifles like ſuch perhaps of late have po d 

And may be lik'd a while, but never ri 

'Tis Epigram, tis Point, tis what you will; | 
But not an Elegy, nor writ with Skill, 

No Panegyric, nor a Cooper's-Hill, 


A higher Flight, and of a happier Force, 
Are + Odes, the Muſes moſt unruly Horle ; 
That bounds ſo fierce, the Rider has no Reſt, 
But toams at Mouth, and moves like one poſſeſt. 
The Poets here muſt be indeed inſpir d 
With Fury too, as well as Fancy fir d. 
Cowley might boaſt to have pertorm'd his Part, 
Had he with Nature join'd the Rules of Art: 
But ill Expre ſſion gives ſometimes Allay 
To that rich Fancy that can ne'er decay; 
Tho all appear in Heat and Fury done, 
The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run. 
Theſe Laws may ſeem a little too ſevere, 
But Judgment yields, and e x. governs here, 
And makes the Work much caſier than it ſeems. 


— 


— 
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TFTho this be an admirable Obſcrvation, yet I am afraid 

it will never pleaſe ſome of our late Writersot Poems, who 

have nothing but a Company ot Lines put together with 

out any Deſign; and yet they have gone down with our 

Fautors of the Muſes, as good Payment, and meritoriou» 
of P.eward, as well as Reputation, 

+ Pindarics. Oo 
+ My Lord here does not mean, that Judgment entire) 


leaves the Rule toFancy in this Poem ztor that wou'd mon: 
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I ſhall only add a few Words of the Epigram, which his 
Grace has not touch'd upon. | 
Vavaſſor defines it in his Treatiſe on this Subject, thus: 
An Epigram is a ſhort Copy of Verſes, with Beauty and Point, 
treating of one only thing, and concluding with a more bean- 
tiful Point. It is defin'd much to this purpoſe by another 
Author An Epigram is à ſhort and ſimple Poem, dedu- 
cing ſomething of ſome one Thing, Perſon and Fact. 
Gg4 So 


rect Contradiction to what his Grace has ſaid before, and 
make the writing at all about it ſuperflucu-,For indeed there 
is no ſort of Poem that leaves ſo arbitrary a Sway to Fancy; 
becauſe that wou'd be to put that fort of Poem quite out of 
any Teſt of Excellence, than whichthere c n be no greater 
Abſurdity in any manner of Writing. Beſides, in Pin daric 
Poems the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions, and the natu- 
ral Return to * Subject, contains an Art peculiar to it ſelf, 
and which cannot be done without a Maſtery ot judgment. 
And this is the Excellence of Pindar himſelt, but what a tew 
or none of our modern Gentlemen ever think of. If they 
fill a Sheet or two of Paper with ſome irregular Rhymes, 
and various Numbers,they immediately entitle it a Pindaric 
Poem. Not that I deny the Poet the ſame Liberty in Eng- 
liſh, which Pindar himſelf took in Greek; but I wou'd not 
have him imagine, that it is in this particular that his Excel- 
lence isdiſtinguiſh'd from all their Lyric Poets, who took a 
leſs Liberty, or rather Licenſe of Verſe. I know the in- 
genious Mr. Congreve has attempted to prove a Regularity 
of the Numbers of Pindar; but I am afraid there is too 
much ot Fancy and Imagination in it. Horace | am fure, 
in the ſecond Ode of his fourth Book, tells us of Pindar, 


—— Numeriſque fertur 
Legis ſolutis. 


And Mr. Cowley, who ſeems perfectly acquainted with this 
| | | Author, 
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So that its Parts (ſays Vavaſſor) are but two, the expreſ- 
ſing or reciting the Subject, and the Concluſion; and its 
Beauties are Brevity, and Acumen, which I term Point. 

As to the Length ot an Epigram, the Number of Verſes 
are not agreed on among the Critics. Some ſay it muſt not 
exceed two Lines, others allow four at moſt; aſlerting, 
that all above that Number are Excreſcency and vicious, 
But ſince in Catullus we ſometimes find above fifty Verſes, 
we may excuſe our ſelves for not yielding our Aſſent to their 
Dogmatic Rule, Tis true, that Martial but once in all his 
Epigrams reaches to twenty fix Lines, and another Time 
to twenty, confining himſelt in all his other Poems to five 
or {ix Diſtichs; ſo that we ſhould (ſays the Jeſuit) rather 
keep within the Compaſs, that Martial by his Practice pre- 
{crib'd, than venture to the larger Number of Catullss. 
But ſince Catullus has by all been prefer'd to the latter, we 
have no Reaſon to prefer the Practice of Martial to his. 

The way to attain Brevity, is, not to aim at many things 


in 


* 


Author, and who made him his Study for ſome Time, is 


of another Mind; for thus he ſays in his Preface to his Pin- 
darics. wy: 


And laſtly (which were enough for my Purpoſe) we muſt 
conſider that our Ears are Strangers to the Maſi of hisNum- 
bers, which ſometimes (eſpecially in his Songs and Ode,) al- 
moſt without any thing elſe makes an excellent Poet. For tho 
the Grammarians and Criticks have labour'd to reduce his 
Verſes into regular Feet, and Meaſures (as they have alſo 
thoſe of the Greek and Latin Comedies) yet in effect they are 
little better than Proſe to our Ears, 


I have ſeen a Pindaric in Engliſh, which is not yet pub- 
liſh'd, call'd, The Female Reign, which, if 1 am not much 
deceiv'd, has come cloſer to the fine Tranſitions and Re- 


turns of Pindar to che Subject, than 1 have before ſeen in 
our Language. 
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in the whole Epigram then to expreſs even that little as 
conciſely as poſſible, and in ſuch Words, that, to extend it 
into more, wou'd enervateand looſe the Force and Strength 
of the Thought, and the Point, or Acumen. 

The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and harmo- 
nious Formation of the Whole, and the apt Agreement of 
all the Parts of the Poem trom the Beginning to the End, 
with a certain ſort of Sweetneſs, as ot a natural Colour, 
without any Fucus on the one hand, and yet without any 
thing low and mean on the other; and tho it be plain and 
rude Nature, yet not a mere ruſtic . 290 of all 
Art, but that which is agreeable to a Court-Converſation, 
and the Language of the Polite. The Beauty of the Epi- 
gram muſt always be accompanied with Sweetneſs: And 
this varies according to the Subject. It that be delicate, 
ſoft, tender, amorous, c. thoſe Qualities will ariſe from 
the well expreſſing the Nature ot the Subject, that will 
give Beauty and Sweetneſt. In the Language, we ought 
rather to avoid that which is harſh, or an Enemy toSweet- 
neſs, than to ſtudy too much to find out that which may 
help and increaſe it. The Point is, what the Epigramma- 
tical Critics ſtand much upon, which is chiefly in the Con- 
cluſion, by ending with ſomething unexpected, or bi- 
ting. 

All things are the allow'd Subject of the Epigram ; as 
long as they are treated of with Brevity, Point, and Beau- 
t | 


v. 3 
How far Shakeſpeay has excell'd in this Way, is plain 
from his Poems before us; but this muſt be allow'd him, 
that much ot the Beauty and Sweetneſs of Expreſſion, 
which is ſo much contended for, is loſt by the Injury of 
Time, and the great Change of our Language fince his 
Time; and yet 3 Smoothneſs in many ot 


them, that makes the Blood dance to his Numbers. | 
This Abridgment of the Rules of this ſort of Poetry 
muſt ſerve for this time, ſince I have already run out be- 
yond the Bounds 3 I may hereafter be a little 
is Head, if ever there be any * 
c 


More accurate ont 


* 
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thatour great Men will grow weary of Trifles and Gawd:, 
to uſe one of Shakeſpear's Words, and have the Reliſh of | 


Art, and good Poetry, ** Senſe. 
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